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SAINT CUTHBERT’S. 


CHAPTER I: 
THE HAUNTED MILL, 


Ir was hot—terrifically hot! It was not the healthy 
heat of a summer day, but of one of those oppressive 
afternoons when one’s energies seem crushed out. 
The September sun was still high up, and looked like 
a huge ball of copper, casting a bronze reflection over 
the great yard at St. Cuthbert’s college. Not a breath 
was stirring, and one felt as if he were inhaling the 
atmosphere of an oven. Listlessly the boys sat on 
benches in shady corners. Handkerchiefs were wet 
from mopping the perspiration. It was too hot to play 
ball, or lawn tennis; too hot for any exertion; too hot, 
even, for conversation; too hot, some thought, almost 
for existence. 

Several boys sat with their hands on their knees, 
with wrist-bands rolled back, occasionally fanning 
themselves with their wet handkerchiefs. The silence 
was almost unbroken. No one cared to talk, but all 
sat and watched huge copper-colored clouds rolling up 
from the east. 
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There was no muttering yet of the expected thunder, 
and while the lowest stratum of air was motionless and _ 
stifling, at a greater elevation there was a strong 
current. Pile on pile of portentous clouds mounted 
higher and higher. They resembled enormous boulders 
being rolled across the sky by invisible hands. Very 
soon the sun became obscured, yet there was not a 
breath of air below. So dense were the heavy masses 
that moved across the heavens that the light in the 
yard seemed almost to fail, and it was with difficulty 
that one boy could make out the lines of the paper he 
was reading. 

The boys seemed awed. For some time no one 
spoke, as all watched the elemental disturbances over- 
head. For a few moments it grew darker still, and 
some chickens even went to roost, thinking night had 
come. The newspaper reader threw down his paper 
in disgust. And yet no rain fell. The light became 
a little stronger, yet the heavy, slate-colored clouds 
overhead made an artificial twilight, although it was 
but three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“'Whe—ew! this is awful!” said Joe Falvey, at last 
breaking the unwonted silence. ‘“ Look at those 
clouds, boys; wouldn’t they make a fine setting for 
Macbeth’s witches?” 

“* A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap,’ ” began 
Frank Stapleton, who was fond of quoting Shakespeare 
in season and out, “‘ and munch’d, and munch’d, and 
munch’d,’ ” 

“Just as you have been doing all the afternoon,”: 
broke in Tony Shiller. “ Better look out, the prefect’s 
on to you.” 

“* Give me, quoth I,’” continued Frank, not heeding 
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the interruption. “‘ Aroint thee, witch! the rump-fed 
ronyon cries. Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, 
master o’ the Tiger; but in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
and, like a rat without a tail, I'll do, Pll do, and I'll 
do.’ ”? 

“ The penance—you certainly will if he catches you,” 
continued the tease. 

“*T’ll give thee a wind,’ ” persisted the quoter. 

“Don’t, don’t,’ shouted Peters, addressing an 
imaginary witch, “ he’s windy enough as it is.” 

Stapleton made a dive at the last speaker, whd 
adroitly skipped aside and prepared to run. The 


weather, however, was too close for exertion, and both 
sank peaceably down on the same bench, tilted it back 
against the wall, and began mopping their faces. 

“Talking of witches makes one think of ghosts,” 
again began Stapleton. “I just tell you what, boys, 
heat or no heat, I can’t stand this ‘ ongwee.’ ” 

“ This what?” asked three or four simultaneously. 

“ This ‘ongwee.’ That’s French, so you’re excused. 
Say, it won’t rain this afternoon, altho’ it is so black. 
Let’s get up a ghost scare down at the old mill. You 
know it is said to be haunted, and a dark day like this 
is just the kind for a joke. What do you say, boys?” 

At the prospect of some fun the mercurial tempera- 
ment of healthy youth soon rose superior to the sultry 
weather. There was animation enough ina trice. All 
were eager for some diversion. 

It was less than three weeks since the school year had 
commenced, and there was not much doing in the way 
of sports. It was too late for much baseball en- 
thusiasm, and entirely too warm for football. It was the 
trying time between the seasons, when the weather 
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was expected to break up any day. Most of the boys 
were at a loss what to do. 

“Capital! That’s the thing,’ said Tom Ames. 
“But whom shall we scare? The old mill is ‘a tale 
oft told’ to nearly all the old boys.” By “old boys” 
he meant those who had not arrived for the first time 
this year at St. Cuthbert’s. 

“That’s not so,” replied Stapleton. “I could mention 
a baker’s dozen of old boys who would bite yet.” 

“Then they’re our legitimate game,” said the other. 
“ Now for your plan.” 

Frank Stapleton was a big fellow, brimming over 
with good nature. He was devoid of meanness, but 
dearly loved a practical joke, and not unfrequently got 
into more or less serious trouble on that account. He 
had not the faculty of looking ahead to probable serious 
consequences. 

-He was strong and courageous, and always the 
‘ champion—and the idol—of the small boy. Anything 
like hazing he despised, “ because it looked,” he said, 
“like taking a mean advantage of a fellow who doesn’t 
know the ropes.” But he saw nothing objectionable in 
what he called a “fair and square” practical joke, 
when one walked into it with his eyes wide open. The 
nature of the joke he now proposed appeared to him 
precisely in that light. 

“ My plan is this,” he said. “ You know the old mill 
is a ramshackle place, and makes a fellow feel kind of 
creepy at any time. I know where there is an old rusty 
dagger, used in a play last Christmas. We'll get that 
and hide it somewhere there in the mill. Somebody 
must find it. Then two or three must hide about the 
place, and make the most unearthly noises. There are 
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two stories to the place. We can get up under the roof. 
I'll bet none of the ‘ old fellows’ will mount that high.” 

“But how will you get anybody out there on a day 
like this? ” objected August Mengley, one of the group 
of eager listeners. 

“We'll arrange that. It will be necessary for one 
of us to go with the other crowd, and in the height of 
the excitement he must discover the dagger. He must 
appear to be very much scared himself. I heard Claver- 
ing boasting the other day that all ghost stories were 
capable of a reasonable explanation, and that no one 
could scare him. We must get him to come along, for 
sure. Howard Hunter agreed with him in everything. 
We must have him, too. The only way to make sure 
of him is to dare him. Let’s see: who else? Harry 
Selby? No good—he’ll be suspicious. Leave him 
alone. Deming will make a good one, and, oh! yes, 
Fred Nash must be along. Let’s see. That makes 
four: Nash, Deming, Clavering, and Hunter. We must 
have one more besides one of us. O’Madigan will do. 
He’s not long from Ireland, and believes in fairies. 
Now, who will lead the victims out? ” 

“Say, Gus,” said Falvey to Mengley, “ you’re the 
man for that job.” 

“Excuse me,’ Mengley replied. “I know those 
fellows, and couldn’t move one of them. I tell you 
who, I think, should be the dux. Stapleton’s the man. 
What a solemn face he can put on when he likes. Look 
at him now.” 

Just at that moment Stapleton was standing a little 
apart from the group, communing with himself whether 
this was not too mad a prank to be safe. He had 
large features, and when his face was in repose he 
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appeared to be thirty or thirty-five rather than just 
eighteen—his actual age. 

“Was it right?” he said to himself, several times. 
“Tt’s only a joke, anyway, and there’s no harm in a 
joke. There’s no harm where none’s intended,” argued 
the unconscious sophist. 

Whatever difficulties presented themselves to his 
mind were soon banished, and in a moment after he 
was all enthusiasm again. Ah! it would have been 
better for him, and better for more than one, had he 
reasoned with himself a moment or two longer. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW THE PLAN MATURED, 


By consent of all in the conspiracy, Frank Stapleton 
was selected to “ bring on the victims.” It was agreed 
upon that if Frank and his dupes did not appear in 
the lane near the old mill in half an hour after the 
conspirators had arrived, they were to understand that - 
for this time the plan had failed. 

“*Tn the lexicon of youth,’ mouthed Stapleton in 
mock tragedy, “‘ there is no such word as—’ ” 

“ Ongwee,” suggested Falvey, and for his kindness 
he had to parry a thrust from the big fist of the 
Shakespearian student. 

Stapleton watched Falvey, Shiller, Ames, and Meng- 
ley start off. He was not altogether pleased with his 
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own task. Like many another, he would have pre- 
ferred to enjoy the cream of the fun, without the un- 
pleasanter task of arranging the details. For a few 
moments after the others had left he felt inclined to 
relinquish the plan, but human respect prevented him 
from doing this. A thought came to him to drop the 
matter right there, and let the others come home at the 
time agreed upon, but then he argued that that would 
be acting a lie, and, above all things, he abhorred lying. 
His good qualities—those most admirable in him— 
seemed destined to get him into trouble. 

He walked leisurely over to Howard Hunter and 
Clavering, and sat down. As good luck would have 
it, Nash and Deming sauntered by at the same moment. 
Stapleton threw out the bait, and all were soon nibbling 
at it. 

“T was just thinking,” he began, “ what a witch’s 
Sabbath there must be overhead. Look at those somber 
clouds. They make one’s blood creep. There! that 
train whistle in the distance sounds like the wail of a 
lost soul. Ugh! Say, Howard, do you believe in spirits 
—‘I am thy father’s ghost, doomed for a time to walk 
the earth,’ and all that sort of thing, eh?” 

“T don’t know what to think about these things,” 
said Hunter. “I have not studied the question to any 
extent. I know that most of the ghost stories can be 
explained away. I remember one story of that kind 
in particular which had a most prosaic ending, and an- 
other that ended in a tragedy.” 

“Oh! let’s hear them, there’s a good fellow,” begged 
Nash and Clavering. 

“They are brief—that is, as I tell them,” replied 
Howard, “One was a story of a haunted house for 
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which no tenant could be found by reason of unearthly 
noises heard at night. A sensible workman was given 
the house free of rent on condition of residence, and 
found the mysterious noise was caused by the limb of 
a tree scratching against a window pane in the garret. 
The best part of this story is that the fellow was sharp 
enough not to cut away the limb, and lived rent free 
in the house for years.” 

“ Pshaw! that’s a poor ghost story,” said Stapleton. 
“ But what’s the other?” 

“ Same kind of accessories ; house haunted, rent free, 
brave man. But this ghost used to appear, and when 
fired at would instantly hold up the bullet. A sharp 
Kentuckian offered to live in the house, and he brought 
several guns with him. His ghostship got mixed up 
and extracted the ball from the wrong gun during the 
day, and that night fell dead at the shooter’s feet with 
a ball through his heart. You see, most of the ghost 
stories are frauds like these, but for all that I am not 
sure but that there might not be preternatural mani- 
festations sometimes.” 

“Like the visitations at the old mill down the road,” 
ventured Stapleton, adroitly leading up to his plan. 
“« There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy, Horatio,” he con- 
tinued. : 

“The haunted mill!” said Hunter. “ Rubbish! 
That’s no more haunted than I am.” 

“But there may be something in it, after all. You 
know what a desolate-looking place it is.” 

“Oh! yes. Give a dog a bad name—and so forth. 
It’s certainly an old, ruinous-looking affair, and so has 
easily been surrounded with imaginary horrors.” 
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“ But may not such things be permitted sometimes ? ” 

“What things? Ghosts? There’s no ghosts there, 
I'll warrant.” 

“ Anyway, you daren’t go and investigate on a dark 
afternoon like this.” 

“Daren’t! Daren’t! Look here, Frank, you can’t 
bluff me.” Hunter’s eyes shone angrily, and his usually 
pale face flushed. 

“Well, I should advise you not to go to the mill to- 
day. Better keep away on a dark day like this.” 

“Tl go to-day if I feel like it,’ was the sharp 
answer. Stapleton’s diplomacy was succeeding beyond 
his expectations. 

“Tf you'll go, I'll go,” said Deming. “I’m not 
afraid.” 

Gideon Deming had a big, fat, freckled face, and an 
occasional lisp. His eyes were set so close together that 
looking at him from a little distance he appeared to have 
but one. He consciously tried to cultivate an expres- 
sion of candor, but in this he was never successful, for 
his face on these occasions resembled that of a poodle 
dog waiting for a bite of bread from his master’s hand. 
Although much larger and taller than Hunter, he had 
an unbounded confidence in the other boy’s judgment, 
and was swayed by him completely, being without 
force of character of his own. 

“ Oh! you’re afraid,” said Stapleton. “ Better stay at 
home.” 

“No, thir. If Howard theth tho, I’m there,” and 
the poodle tried hard to look ingenuously into Staple- 
ton’s face. 

“Well, I’m going, and going there right now,” re- 
marked Hunter, still nettled, 
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“Better not,” persisted Stapleton, and then wit: 
feigned reluctance, the actor continued, “but if you 
insist on going, I’ll go with you.” 

It was Hunter’s opportunity to give a home thrust 
now, but he was too generous to use it. He merely 
replied, “ Come on, then.” 

Nash, who was a tall fellow with an excitable tem- 
perament, was the next volunteer. Then Tom O’Mad- 
igan was asked to come along. He made a character- 
istic reply: 

“Lave well enough alone, boys. If the fairies or 
the ghosts are down at the ould mill, 7 the name o’ 
common sinse let them stay there.” 

It was evident he could not be caught, and Stapleton 
was forced to be content with the four others. 

It happened to be a free day at the college, when all 
enjoyed the privilege of going beyond bounds without 
~ special permission. Taking advantage of this, the boys 
started immediately, and were soon trudging toward 
the mysterious building known for miles around as the 
haunted mill. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW THE JOURNEY WAS MADE. 


For the better understanding of the events that are 
here chronicled, it will be well to give a description 
of the old mill, and relate some of the traditions that 
have given the place such an unsavory reputation. Few 
structures could be more uninviting in appearance than 
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the old brick flour mill, now falling into decay. Away 
back in the fifties, so ran the tradition, it was owned 
and worked by a miserly miller. The early settlers 
around St. Cuthbert’s remembered this man as a thin, 
tall, gaunt creature, with long claw-like fingers and 
eyes sunk deep in his head. By pinching and grasping, 
he yearly added large sums to his hoard. Too dis- 
trustful to bank his money, he was reputed to have hid- 
den large sums in and around the mill. 

His head miller was paid the smallest wages, and 
sometimes it was months before he could get any 
money at all. One day, so the story ran, the mill- 
hand went home after his day’s work and found both 
his flour sack and potato bin empty. He came back to 
the miller and demanded his wages. The old skinflint 
was loath to part with it, and refused to pay him. High 
words followed, and the foreman, in a fit of desperation, 
was said to have cut the miser’s throat, and thrown his 
body into a well near by. 

This story was sufficient to invest the place with 
horror for the simple country-folk, and they refused to 
bring their grist to the mill, which soon fell into disuse, 
while its reputation went from bad to worse. A build- 
ing is like a man—it is hard to erase the stain on the 
character of either. In time the country-side people 
declared that at night they saw the old miller’s ghost 
wandering about the desolate building. After the war 
the mill had the reputation of containing an illicit still, 
and people declared they saw the smoke and smelt the 
mash as they passed. Old residents of the vicinity 
still claimed to remember the time when it was raided 
by excise officers. 

Country boys, coming home late at night from town 
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would drive past the place at a furious rate, and not 
a few believed the place was the headquarters of a 
gang of robbers. This belief was strengthened by the 
fact that only a few years before the events which are 
related here, a stage coach was stopped and robbed 
near this spot. Not a few, and among them some of 
the most staid heads of the district, thought that three 
or four insane men inhabited the place, and, what was 
in reality the wind howling through the partially dis- 
mantled building was taken for their maniacal ravings. 

The bad reputation of the place was well known to 
the college boys, and it required no ordinary courage 
on a dark, murky, portentous afternoon, to make a first 
visit there. The conspirators, it must be remarked, had 
frequently visited the spot, and the mysterious in it had 
long since been dispelled from their minds. They fully 
realized, however, what an instrument for terror the 
old mill could be made for the uninitiated, or the over- 
impressionable. 

Such was its ill-favored reputation. Its appearance 
did not mend matters. On the ground floor all the 
woodwork of the doors and windows had rotted away, 
and in many places these apertures were enlarged by 
the crumbling away of the mortar and bricks. Not a 
portion of the stairway remained, although the two 
floors overhead were still solid. In the center of the 
floors ran an old grain chute, beginning at the upper 
floor and extending to within a foot or so of the 
ground. 

Under the roof was also a grain bin of considerable 
dimensions, and in a fair state of preservation, while in 
a corner on the second floor there was a mysterious, 
three-cornered, doorless room, large enough to conceal 
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three or four men behind the wooden partition. On 
one side of the deserted place was a deep, dry ditch, 
and the fatal well was at the gable end, and was shaded 
by a large, fantastic-looking elm, whose branches 
almost swept a part of the roof. The awesomeness of 
the whole was enhanced by the fact that the paddock, in 
which the ruin stood, was enclosed by a high and 
strong barbed wire fence. This was the only indica- 
tion that any human being ever went near the place, 
but even this fact lent an additional horror, as it clearly 
demonstrated the impossibility of a hasty retreat. 

Howard Hunter was vexed with himself as he 
trudged along toward the mill. He realized that he 
was engaged in a piece of folly, and decided within 
himself that after all it would have been much more 
manly to have refused to come. He could see no good 
in the adventure, beyond showing to the boys that he 
was not a coward, but that fact, he was fully aware, 
was already established. He was convinced that there 
was nothing preternatural about the mill, and if it 
happened to be the haunt of tramps, what end would 
be obtained by molesting them? 

In spite of his talk with Stapleton against ghosts in 
general, he was far from disbelieving in the existence 
of the spirit world, or that manifestations from it were 
sometimes permitted. Then the delicacy of his own 
organization rendered him more sensitive to impres- 
sions than were his healthier and stronger companions. 
He believed in the preternatural as a providential in- 
strument sometimes employed in the detection and 
punishment of crime, but he rejected the many clumsy 
and fraudulent stories invented with the apparent in- 
tention of imposing on the credulity of the vulgar. 
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The darkness of the day, the enervating influence of 
the atmosphere, and the talk about ghosts had already 
made him as much predisposed to be frightened as 
were the rest of the dupes. The difference was that, 
in the others, their nervousness was already apparent. 
They talked incessantly to keep up their courage, and 
the more they talked the more excited their imagina- 
tions became. 

Howard was silent for the greater part of the 
_ journey, but his silence had the same effect on him as 
the incessant chatter had upon the others. The less 
he talked the more his mind dwelt upon the wonderful. 
Thus it happened that long before the spot was reached 
all were in that disposition of mind in which the com- 
monest things of life take on a gruesome significance. 

Before the ruin was reached there was a bit of lonely 
lane to be passed. Large trees almost touched over- 
head, and both sides of the narrow wagon track were 
thickly overgrown with tall horse-weed. The heavy 
foliage and the lowness of the ground made the lane 
quite a cool spot in comparison with the higher and less 
shaded regions about it. On ordinary occasions this 
coolness would have been grateful, but to-day the per- 
ception of the sudden change of temperature had the 
contrary effect. It was depressing. All, with the 
exception of Stapleton, had already half hypnotized 
themselves into the belief that they were going to be 
frightened. 

“Shuh! isn’t it cold already?” remarked Nash. 

Frank Stapleton took his cue at once, and assumed 
a shiver, making his teeth chatter in the most approved 
stage fashion. 

“ Whath tha-at,” screamed Cyclops, who was shiver- 
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ing with genuine fear. There was a slight disturbance 
in the tall weeds a few feet ahead of him. 

“ That’s only a chipmunk, or a rab—” began Hunter, 
but his voice was lost in the shriek that followed from 
Deming. 

“Look, look!” said the latter, frantically clutching 
Hunter’s arm for protection, although he stood, even 
in his fright, towering a head above his friend. It was 
the oak being supported by the ivy. 

“ Booby!” said Hunter, “ you’re a pretty fellow to 
go ghost-hunting! You’d faint if you saw a white 
cow. See, that’s only a jack-rabbit,” and he pointed 
to that fleet-footed animal as it scudded down the lane 
in front of the party. It was quite evident to Hunter 
that Deming could never stand the test of a real fright, 
so, after a whispered consultation with Stapleton, it 
was decided to post him outside the building, making 
him understand that that was to be the post of honor. 

The excited band had now come in sight of the old 
mill, and, as the sound of his own voice seemed to 
give each one courage, all, with the exception of 
Hunter, were talking at once, and in an elevated tone. 
Howard had continued silent the greater part of the 
journey. His unusual bad humor helped him to this. 
He was determined, however, that should anything 
unusual occur at the mill, he would not leave until he 
received an explanation of it, founded on reasonable 
grounds, Everything was to be subordinated to reason. 
Everything was to be accounted for. He would go to 
the bottom of everything. In fact, the boy was in that 
state of mind when it would be extremely dangerous 
for him to leave anything unexplained. 

Just at the moment that he had formed the deter- 
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mination to investigate and prove everything, he re- 
ceived a sudden shock. He was looking toward the 
mill and saw something white in the upper story. It 
was indistinct and seemed to be some feet away from 
the window. Nevertheless, it was white—and moving. 
The rest of the company had not seen the apparition. 
Had they done so, most certainly the expedition would 
have ended in an ignominious stampede for home. 

Another incident tended to depress the spirits of all. 
Near the mill was the lonely and neglected spot which 
was, for the college boys, even on the brightest days, a 
place of peculiar solemnity, and was generally avoided. 
This spot contained three neglected graves. The 
mounds had long since been washed away, and the 
three tombstones were leaning in different directions, 
having been heaved out of position by the frosts of 
many winters. The ground for yards around the 
graves was thickly matted with wild myrtle, or wild 
smilax, weird in its very luxuriance. The heavy 
clouds overhead rendered the trees and the myrtle 
blacker than usual, while the gray lichen on the totter- 
ing stones gave these memorials of the dead a ghastly 
paleness. It was a graveyard silhouette. On ordinary 
occasions this place was a solemn spot, but to-day the 
pathos of neglect seemed more marked than ever, and, 
of course, did not tend to cheer the spirits of the boys 
as they hurried by. 
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GHAPLER IV. 
HOW THE BOYS SHOWED THEIR COURAGE, 


THE company had now arrived at the high wire 
fence. As they carefully mounted it, and dropped on 
the other side, it seemed to them that they were enter- 
ing enchanted ground. In a moment those hitherto 
perfect chatterboxes appeared to lose all their conver- 
sational powers. 

““ This is a time that tries men’s souls,’ ” said Staple- 
ton, indulging in his inveterate habit of quoting. A 
sickly smile from two or three greeted the, by no means 
comforting, sentence, and he did not try again. 

When the boys entered the mill they saw that the 
lower floor had long since rotted away, and now there 
was nothing there but the bare ground. It smelt damp 
and unhealthy. People in an ordinary frame of mind 
would have at once recognized the fact that cattle 
were accustomed to frequent the place for shade. But 
the visitors were not in a sound state of mind just at 
present. 

“ There’s nothing here, at all events,” said Stapleton. 
“Tf there are any ghosts above, let’s wake ’em up.” 
He took a piece of board and began to pound the old 
grain chute. As soon as the reverberation had died 
away the boys heard a low, moaning, mournful cry, as 
of some one in distress. It seemed to come from one 
corner, then from another, then another, and finally 
from all corners at once. 

“What on earth is that?” asked Clavering, with 
blanched face and shaking knees. 


999 
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Stapleton himself was momentarily startled. The 
old, dry chute, extending from the floor to the topmost 
story, acted as an immense sounding-trumpet, so dis- 
tributing the sound over the ground floor that it was 
impossible to locate it. Sometimes it resembled the 
moaning of the winter wind, then a cry of pain, and 
ever and anon, the quickened imaginations of those 
below caused them to distinguish tones of anger in the 
mysterious sound as it rose and fell. 

“That’s only the wind around the eaves,” said 
Hunter, “and I’m going up to the next floor to inves- 
tigate.” 

Frank Stapleton was anxious to be the first to go 
up, but Hunter would not listen to him. Placing a 
board against the wall Howard clambered up part of 
the way, and then swung himself up to the next floor 
by the strength of his muscles. He was quickly fol- 
lowed by Stapleton, Clavering, and Nash. Deming had 
already been posted outside, and, as he marched up and 
down, reminded one of Barnaby Rudge. 

As soon as they were all on the second floor the 
searching began again. For the nonce the mysterious 
noises had ceased ; and the silence was broken only by a 
frightened whisper, or the creaking of the dry flooring 
beneath their feet. They peered cautiously into the 
three-cornered room, and found nothing there except 
some old straw, across which one of the boards of the 
partition had fallen. Even the rustling of the straw as 
Stapleton stepped on it, startled the others. Suddenly 
he jumped back. ‘“ Look! look! what is this?” he 
said in a hoarse whisper. He then stooped down, and - 
from under the straw drew out a dagger in its shining 
case. He unsheathed the blade, and disclosed several 
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rusty spots on it, evidently of blood, long since dried. 
At the moment he did this the old building fairly 
shook with the most demoniacal shrieks in rapid suc- 
cession. What could it all mean? What little color 
there was in the adventurers’ faces soon vanished, and 
they stood there resembling veritable ghosts. Stapleton 
ground his teeth, and rolled his eyes wildly. 

“Put it down, put it down,’ whispered Hunter, 
very much frightened now in spite of himself, although 
the previous moans had not unsettled him as they had 
done the others. He attributed them to people over- 
head—tramps, perhaps, who were taking this means 
to scare off intruders. But this latest development 
completely unnerved him. His active mind saw some- 
thing in it that seemed to bring him close to the preter- 
natural. Tramps could have no use for such a dagger, 
and even if they had committed a crime, they would 
be only too anxious to hide the evidence of their guilt. 
This dagger must have lain there for years. And that 
awful, horrible shrieking! What could it all mean? 

“Leave it there. We have no business with it. 
Let it alone,” pleaded Howard with Stapleton. The 
latter dropped the weapon, and the shrieking ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun. This was more mys- 
terious than ever to Hunter. To the others it was 
merely a relief. 

After a short pause a different sound was heard, 
above, below, all around them. It resembled neither 
a groan, nor distant thunder, but a combination of 
both, together with a wail of pain. It was indescribable, 
and inexplicable to the boys. They seemed stupefied 
with the mysterious doings around them. This last 
manifestation seemed to paralyze their energies, and 
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they looked at each other in blank horror. , Clavering 
seemed almost maudlin with fright. He was so scared 
that one looking at him then would have declared him 
to be cross-eyed, and he could scarcely speak. Stapleton 
declared that he was determined to have that dagger at 
any cost. He stooped down and picked it up again. 
Instantly the shrieking recommenced. Hunter remem- 
bered the tale, in Marmion, of the nuns anointing the 
dagger that had wounded the soldier who obtained 
relief. He wondered if there were any connection be- 
tween this rusty dagger and the uneasy spirit of some 
murdered man—perhaps that haggard old miller 
“doomed for a time to walk the earth.” Stapleton 
put the poniard into his pocket, and the din increased, 
if possible. 

“ Look here, fellows,” said the confederate, “I don’t 
think it safe for us to stay here any longer. We had 
-better get out of this.” 

“These sounds come from above there,” remarked 
Nash, who appeared to have the courage of despair, 
“ and I’m going up to the next floor to see what it is.” 

Stapleton tried to prevent him, but the tall boy was 
determined. He made for the open trap-door in the 
corner, and was searching for footholes in the wall to 
assist him in mounting, but something happened just 
at that moment which furthered Stapleton’s idea. 
Fortune was favoring the conspirator that afternoon. 

Suddenly a shower of broken bricks began to pour 
down through the old stair hole. At the same moment 
the harsh, grating sound, the moaning and the shrieks 
grew louder. Hunter was looking at the ceiling near 
the hole when the bricks came pouring down. He saw, 
as he thought, the bricks come through the floor with- 
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out disturbing the wood. He was not aware that the 
joist at which he was gazing hid from view a small 
hole, through which the bricks had been thrown. 

“They can not hurt us,” said Nash, above the din. 
Then raising his voice, he shouted: 

“T conjure you by the—” 

His conjuration, however, was lost in the noise which 
increased as the bricks fell faster and faster. The 
three boys were backing toward an aperture in the wall 
that had once served as a door on the second floor. 

“Take care! you'll break your necks,’ shouted 
Deming from the outside, in his excitement forgetting 
his usual lisp. The frightened lads saw the danger 
from which they had so narrowly escaped, but they 
determined to stay in the ill-fated place no longer. 
They made a rush for the hole through which they 
had ascended, but the flying brick made it too dan- 
gerous to risk a descent. In their desperation they 
rushed to the old doorway in the wall, and without 
stopping to think, Nash, Clavering and Hunter made 
a leap—a distance of fifteen feet—to the ground out- 
side. None were hurt. Stapleton went down the way 
he had come up. All then made a rush for the barbed 
wire fence. 

Just as Hunter, who, out of consideration for De- 
ming, was the last to get over the fence, was descending 
on the other side, he caught a glimpse of something 
on the roof of the mill. It was running along on the 
ridge-board on all fours. In the semi-darkness of that 
cloudy afternoon, he could not tell whether it was a 
human being or a brute—a ferocious baboon or a 
raving maniac. All that he saw was that it appeared 
to be covered with brown hair, and to have enormous 
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teeth which seemed to gnash fiercely at the receding 
intruders. This was the last shock in a long series 
of horrors, and it was too much for Howard Hunter. 
He was now thoroughly, completely frightened. His 
dread was so tangible to him that it caused a sickly 
feeling to come over him, and, for a moment, he 
thought he would fall. The mental strain of the fear 
which possessed him was so great, that, as he afterward 
said, he felt as if some one was pressing a heavy weight 
down on his brain. By a strong effort he recovered 
himself, and, although quieter than usual, none of his 
thoughtless companions observed how serious a shock 
he had suffered. 

Away from the scene of the mystery the natural re- 
bound of spirits soon followed in the others. As the 
distance and security from possible pursuit grew 
greater, the others began to talk, and even make light 
of their late fright. Howard, however, neither laughed 
nor spoke much. He was apparently the least con- 
cerned of all, and it was only a close observer who 
would discover, by the dilatation of the pupils of his 
eyes, and his slightly hysterical manner, the terrible 
strain under which he was laboring. 


CHAPTER, 
THE RESULT OF THE SCARE, 


Ir was not until after supper that Stapleton met his 
fellow conspirators. He was elated and laughing over 
the success of their ruse. They, on the contrary, were 
feeling “ cheap ” at what they considered their failure, 
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for they were under the impression that they had been 
discovered, and that Nash and Clavering were, even 
now, telling all the boys how nicely they had fooled the 
would-be ghosts. 

“Don’t you believe it,” exclaimed Stapleton, elated. 
“A more successful ghost scare was never accom- 
plished, and I'll bet that Clav and Nash are now scaring 
the wits out of the fellows by their recital. All except 
Hunter were thoroughly frightened, and they jumped 
out of the second story window.” 

Joe Falvey and others looked incredulous, but they 
soon saw that their informant was in earnest, and that 
Nash was relating the adventure. 

“How did you manage that shrieking just at the 
right moment every time?” asked Stapleton. 

“ What do you mean?” asked Shiller. “ Joe shrieked 
in an alarmingly promiscuous manner. There was no 
method in it at all.” 

“ What! you did not see me lift that dagger, Joe?” 
asked Frank, excitedly. 

“No; we saw none of you. We were all inside 
the corn-bin on the top story, and a mighty hot hole it 
was.” 

“But how on earth could you fellows shriek just 
when I touched the weapon, stop when I put it down, 
and shriek again when I took it up a second time?” 
inquired Stapleton, quite mystified. 

“ All by accident,” said Falvey ; “ we knew absolutely 
nothing of what you fellows were doing down below. 
That pounding on the chute was all the signal we re- 
ceived. By that we knew you had come. That’s all.” 

“ What a wonderful coincidence,” resumed the leader 
of this mad freak. “ Remarkabie! and you mean to say 
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that when Nash was determined to climb to the top 
story you did not throw bricks around to prevent him?” 

“We do,” said Shiller. “We never knew any one 
ever thought of coming up.” 

“ That’s wonderful! Say, fellows, there’s something 
awfully strange about all this, anyway,” and just then 
Stapleton had a strange look in his eyes. 

“ Funking, too, eh?” sneered Ames. 

“No; but—but isn’t it all strange? There were so 
many coincidences that—” 

“That you, too, will soon believe there were real 
ghosts there,” remarked Ames, as he walked off. 

Frank Stapleton began to revolve the whole affair in 
his mind. He could not shake off the presentiment of 
some impending evil. He tried to put the feeling out 
of his mind by resuming his questioning. 

“Joe, how did you boys make that sound that seemed 
everywhere at once?” 

“By moaning vigorously down the old chute. It’s 
as dry as tinder and makes a perfect sounding-box.” 

“And that sound resembling distant thunder? ” 

“ By rubbing the end of a stick perpendicularly on 
the old bin. That was a good sounding-board, too. 
Fine, wasn’t it?” 

“But who was the artist in shrieks? Toward the 
end they were blood-curdling enough to awaken the 
dead.” 

“Joe Falvey was the master in the art of demoniacal 
raving,” came the dubious compliment from Shiller. 

Nash and Clavering, seeing Stapleton talking ear- 
nestly with Falvey, thought Frank was telling them of 
the adventure of the afternoon. Presently Clavering 
came over to Falvey’s group, and said: 
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“Did Stapleton tell you of our experience with real 
ghosts this afternoon? ” 

Stapleton immediately began a frantic description 
which soon drew a crowd of boys around him. He 
was a good story-teller, and the boys listened eagerly. 
Among them was Hunter, who had not recovered from 
his shock, and was longing for any kind of distraction 
from his own thoughts. Stapleton enjoyed the wide- 
mouthed wonder of those not in the secret. “ And 
this,” he continued, “is something like the moaning 
sound we heard,” and then he made a good imitation 
of the rising and falling moan that had so unnerved 
the listeners that day. 

Suddenly Howard Hunter turned his now pale, 
haggard face full on Stapleton, and in a partially hys- 
terical manner, exclaimed: 

“O Frank! please! for God’s sake, let us hear no 
more,” and he shivered as he spoke. The boys knew 
well that Hunter was not given to posing, or “ playing 
off.” Many at once recognized that there was some- 
thing wrong with him. In an instant Frank Staple- 
ton saw what was the matter. Like a flash he under- 
stood what he had done. He saw that he had perhaps 
seriously injured one for whom he would have given 
his right arm rather than he should come to harm. 
The sudden discovery of Howard’s perturbed state 
stung him like a sharp physical pain. 

“ What a fool I have been!” he muttered to himself, 
“T have badly scared poor Howard, and, perhaps, in- 
jured him for life. Fool! fool!” 

In an instant he plunged through the crowd, sending 
the listeners right and left without ceremony. Taking 
Hunter’s arm he found the boy was trembling. 
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“What’s the matter, Howard? Say, old man, I 
didn’t mean to scare you so badly. It’s all a hoax. 
Indeed it is. Don’t be frightened. There’s nothing 
to be scared about. Indeed there isn’t.” 

Hunter smiled, but rather sadly, and his large, ex- 
pressive eyes looked doubly large in the gathering 
gloom. Frank noticed uneasily that they seemed to 
have a fixed stare. 

“ That’s all right, Frank. But that moaning! It is 
inexplicable! It frightened me, but I’m all right now.” 

Frank Stapleton assured him again and again that 
the whole thing was a hoax. Howard replied that he 
was sure that it was, and this answer seemed to satisfy 
Stapleton. Unfortunately, each referred to a different 
event. Howard understood that Stapleton’s imitation 
of the moaning at the mill was the hoax. Stapleton 
himself intended Hunter to understand the whole affair 
-of the afternoon was the hoax. With this uncon- 
scious misunderstanding they separated, as the bell 
rang for evening studies. 

It was quite dark during the last recess and night 
prayers. Stapleton was uneasy and conscience-stricken. 
He knew Howard’s nervous disposition and his extreme 
sensitiveness, and he could not shake off that sense of 
some impending evil about to happen to his friend. 
He looked for Hunter in the yard during recess, but 
could not find him. He, at last, saw him in the study 
hall. The boys were not allowed to converse there, so 
he beckoned him outside. Hunter came to the door: 
but remained in the full light of the room. 

“ Won't you walk?” asked Stapleton, kindly. 

“Not to-night, Frank; I would rather stay here.” 

“You are not frightened now, eh, Howard?” 
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“N-no. I’ma little nervous. That’s all.” 

“Well, my dear Howard,” said Frank earnestly, “I 
assure you the whole thing was a joke intended to 
scare you fellows. That’s all there was in it.” 

“T know, Frank,” said Hunter, “that’s all right. 
It’s over now. Don’t fret about me.” 

Again there was the misunderstanding. Unfortu- 
nately Stapleton used generalities only. Had he once 
mentioned names much future sorrow and trouble 
would have been averted. That evening at night- 
prayers in the chapel two boys, at least, prayed fer- 
vently. One, that no serious harm might follow from 
his joke; the other that he might regain his calm of 
mind, and lose in sound sleep the burden of his fright. 

Immediately after prayers the boys retired to bed. 
Two prefects sat, one at each end of the long dormi- 
tory. That night they were surprised to see Howard 
Hunter kneel at his bedside for private devotions long 
after the other boys were in bed. Poor Howard 
dreaded the putting out of the lights that night. He 
knew he would not sleep. The desolate feeling of 
lying awake amid a sleeping multitude was to be his 
that night in all its intensity. The beds were arranged 
in three long rows on either side of the center aisle. 
Hunter’s bed was next to the aisle, and he faced the 
window in the direction of the old mill. Like one dazed 
he saw the lamps turned low and then go out. Then the 
new moon rose and shed a soft half light around the 
room, animating every post, and peopling every shad- 
owed corner. 

Those only who have lain awake from nervous 
tension all through the night in a large dormitory or 
hospital ward will realize the awful loudness of muffled 
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sounds during the dark hours. Ordinary healthy 
breathing then sounds like roaring water, and the tick 
of a spider, or the crack of drying wood, will send a 
shock through the human frame with an intensity 
which a pistol report would produce in the daytime. 
All this and much more poor Hunter suffered that 
night. His head did not ache as we ordinarily under- 
stand a headache, but there was that dull mental pain 
of the unexplained mystery. Even now he argued with 
himself that he did not believe in ghosts, as ghosts. 
Their appearance would, at worst, be a shock to the 
senses. His fear was of a different kind. The more 
he thought of the matter, in the stillness of the night, 
the more he became convinced that the dagger had 
been left in the old mill by a providential dispensa- 
tion for the ultimate discovery of the murderer. 

Was not, then, the removal of it a thwarting of the 
“ends of Providence? Would not the spirit that had 
watched it all these years now follow it to its present 
resting-place? Might it not at any moment appear to 
him and demand the restoration of the dagger to its 
old place under the straw? Of course, in broad day- 
light this reasoning looks fantastical, and had the boy 
been less perturbed he must have seen that the straw 
itself must have been placed there within a very recent 
period. Alas! for Howard; he was now in no con- 
dition to see matters in their true light. 

Such thoughts as these molested him all night long. 
He lay on his right side with his face partly buried in 
the pillow, but with wild, haggard eyes fixed with an 
intent stare at the window, every moment expecting 
he knew not what. His hands were clasped over his 
breast, and in that position he dared not move a muscle. 
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Wearily the hours passed by. The picture of that 
dagger seemed burnt into his brain. Eleven, twelve, 
one, two, three, he heard strike from the distant church 
tower. How he longed for the morning light, and yet 
he realized that for him the gladdening rays would 
bring no relief. He tried to pray, but could not. His 
faculties were too dazed, and an overruling dread 
mastered all. Gladly he would have recited his beads, 
but they were around his neck, and he dared not stir 
to remove them. He lay there in the dim light, 
trembling, a picture of fright. 

Let no one who reads these pages accuse Hunter of 
cowardice. In physical dangers he was known to be 
otherwise than cowardly. Had he not, the June be- 
fore, at the imminent risk of his life, stopped a 
runaway team? No! he was no coward, and yet the 
unsolved horror of the unknown had completely 
mastered him. 

Frank Stapleton had, also, passed an uneasy night. 
The dread of something about to happen to his friend 
had unnerved him. About two in the morning he went 
over to Hunter’s bed, being convinced that his friend 
would be unable to sleep. His own bed was on the 
other side of the aisle, so that, as he threaded his way 
bare-footed between the beds of sleeping boys, Hunter 
did not know that he was approaching. 

He touched the boy’s pillow with his hand before 
Hunter knew there was any one moving in the dormi- 
tory. Stapleton, as he afterward related, declared that 
he could never forget that look of horror on Hunter’s 
face. The face was livid, ghastly. Knowing that there 
was something moving at his bedside, he tried to speak. 
Stapleton only saw the horrible, noiseless movement 
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of his dry lips, which seemed incapable of sound. His 
fingers were twitching, and it appeared to the watcher, 
who stood shivering in the cold night air, that the 
large, dark, handsome eyes of his friend had a look 
of despair in them. Once he thought Hunter was dying, 
and he was about to run for a priest, but with a sud- 
den motion the trembling boy covered his face with the 
sheet. Stapleton did not know what to do. Should 
he awaken the prefect? If he did, would he not 
frighten the poor boy a second time? He adopted an- 
other expedient, and perhaps the best thing under the 
circumstances. He laid his hand firmly on Hunter’s 
clasped hands, and then bent down and whispered 
loudly in the sufferer’s ear: 

“ Howard! Howard! don’t be so scared. It’s only 
Frank. Frank Stapleton. What’s the matter, old 
man? Are you sick? Can I do anything for you? 
Shall I call Mr. Hillson or the infirmarian? ” 

The sound of Stapleton’s voice reassured the poor 
lad. Frank gently drew the sheet from his face. The 
wide-open eyes were immediately fixed on the window 
again, although he answered: 

“T’m—I'm all right, Frank. Get into bed again, 
you'll catch cold.” 

Patting him tenderly on the cheek Stapleton said, 
encouragingly : 

“You'll be all right in the morning, Howard. Try 
to sleep now. Good night, old fellow.” 

When Stapleton left the victim of his practical joke, 
he was in no enviable frame of mind. He was dis- 
gusted with himself, and was determined to make a 
clean breast of it to the prefect the first opportunity in 
the morning. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WAS THERE NO HARM DONEP 


Earty the next morning, before Mass, Stapleton 
told Mr. Hillson everything. The prefect had heard 
something of the story already, but was quite unpre- 
pared to learn of Hunter’s mental condition during the 
night. He submitted Stapleton to a severe cross-ex- 
amination, and, while he was vexed at the nonsense of 
the affair, and grieved at the serious result, he could 
not but admire the boy’s candor in concealing noth- 
ing, and his evident desire to take all the blame upon 
himself. 

“Tt’s all through me, sir,” said Stapleton, almost 
crying, “and if Howard gets sick I alone am to blame. 
What a fool I was to carry it so far! Why didn’t I 
tell him before we got home? ” 

“Have you told him it was all a joke?” inquired 
Mr. Hillson. 

“Yes, sir, but the worst of it is that all I say seems 
to have no influence with him.” 

“Very well. I'll do the best I can. Send Hunter 
to me after breakfast.” 

As soon as the prefect had taken his morning mea! 
he went to his room and waited for the boy. Ina few 
minutes a timid rap was heard. When Hunter en- 
tered Mr. Hillson was shocked at his appearance. 

“ Good-morning, Howard,” he said cheerily, “ you 
don’t look quite well. Is anything the matter with 
you, my boy?” 

Hunter’s face was very pale from a sleepless night. 
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Dark rings were around his eyes, and their lids drooped 
in a tired manner. His lips were white, and his face 
resembled marble rather than flesh and blood. There 
was perfect confidence between these two. The pre- 
fect knew the boy thoroughly. 

“T am sorry to see you in this state, Howard. I 
have heard about that foolish affair at the mill yester- 
day. Haven’t you sense enough to know that the 
noise was all a hoax gotten up to scare you?” 

“TI know it was, sir,” said Howard, unfortunately 
still under the impression that the hoax meant Staple- 
ton’s moanings in the yard the night before. He 
realized that the prefect wanted to comfort him, but 
felt sure he knew nothing of the horrors of the mill. 

“Try, then, to put the whole thing out of your mind, 
and don’t let it bother you any more. I think, as you 
did not sleep well last night and do not look as if you 
could do much work to-day, you had better go over to 
the infirmary and rest there.” 

This well meant kindness of the prefect was, per- 
haps, the worst mistake of the whole series. Solitude 
was, in Hunter’s present condition, the very worst 
thing for him. Had he remained with the boys that 
day, he must, sooner or later, have learned the true 
state of affairs. Now he had more time for further 
unhealthy brooding. 

Howard,.as may be expected, took no breakfast that 
morning. At noon some light broth was brought to 
him, but it remained untouched. About four o’clock 
the infirmarian noticed that he had a high fever, and 
told him to get into bed. The college physician saw 
him an hour later and appeared anxious and uneasy. 
He stayed with him for nearly two hours, and when 
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he left, told the President that the boy had an attack 
of brain fever. 

“ He has had a severe shock of some kind, and I am 
afraid it will go hard with him. He is not of a robust 
constitution. I'll come again to-night, Father.” These 
were the ominous words of the kindly medical man. 

The news that Hunter was down with an attack of 
brain fever spread through the college like wild-fire. 
Many were the sincere expressions of regret, for Hun- 
ter was a general favorite. Stapleton was almost be- 
side himself with regret. He offered to do every kind 
of possible and impossible thing for the sick boy. He 
wanted to sit up with him every night, but the physi- 
cian had ordered absolute quiet, and none but experi- 
enced persons were allowed in the room. 

Deming was inconsolable. He saved up his pocket- 
money and bought a whole box of caramels, and 
dogged the infirmarian’s footsteps for days, until he 
consented to take them to Hunter. 

In order that the regrets of all should not be useless, 
Stapleton engaged all the members of the League of 
the Sacred Heart throughout the college to make no- 
venas and offer communions for his friend’s recovery. 

Day after day the boys silently watched the physi- 
cian make his visit to the patient, and it was with that 
“ hope deferred that maketh the heart sick ” that Frank 
daily saw his grave and anxious look as he came from 
the sick-room. 

“How is he, doctor?” the boys would ask with 
bated breath every day. 

“Very ill, indeed, boys, very ill,’ was the usual 
reply. “ You must pray hard for him, for if there is 
not a change soon all hope will be over.” 
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“May I see him, doctor?” anxiously inquired Frank 
Stapleton one day. 

“Not yet, lad,” said the physician kindly. “In his 
ravings he often calls on Frank—Frank—but always 
in a kindly tone. No, it would not be safe yet. All 
you can do is to pray now. In three days, by next 
Sunday at noon, the crisis will be reached. If 
he falls asleep. then he is safe; if not, he will never 
recover.” 

This was indeed sad news for the boys, who, up to 
this time did not know how dangerously ill Hunter 
was. Owing to Frank’s exertions, nearly all the stu- 
dents of the college received holy communion that 
Sunday for the delirious boy’s recovery. There was 
an unwonted silence in the yard that morning, for no 
one had the heart for games when a fellow-student’s 
life lay trembling in the balance. 

At eleven o’clock the physician’s carriage was at the 
door, and all waited anxiously for his reappearance 
from the patient’s room. In a little less than an hour 
he came out. The mute appeal of a crowd of anxious 
faces touched him deeply. He stepped into his car- 
riage, and was an unusual time in arranging his lap- 
robe before he ventured to speak. Several boys, he 
noticed, held a pair of beads inclosed in their hands, 
and each was drawing with the thumb bead after bead 
over the right finger. It was a piety none the less sin- 
cere for being half concealed. In the deepest trouble the 
heart turns naturally to God. 

“That’s right, boys,’ said the doctor, “keep up 
your prayers. The crisis, I think, is passed, and Hun- 
ter has fallen into a gentle doze. Don’t wake him 
by any noise if you can help it. Pray for him, for, 
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although he is now past the help of my skill, I think 
he will recover.” 

In spite of himself, this physician, who had wit- 
nessed almost every form of human suffering, when 
he had finished speaking found the tears rolling down 
his cheeks. Such is the power of human sympathy, 
for more than one of the boys were letting theirs flow 
freely, nor were they ashamed to be seen weeping. A 
sigh of relief came from many, and from Stapleton in 
particular, and they went to dinner that day with 
lighter hearts than they had possessed for many a day. 

That afternoon during a long walk, Falvey, Staple- 
ton, Shiller and the others who were implicated in this 
well-nigh fatal practical joke, agreed, as soon as Hun- 
ter could realize what was going on about him, to keep 
his room supplied with fresh flowers. It was late in 
the season now and flowers were scarce, but they felt 
a species of satisfaction in promising to devote a por- 
tion of their pocket-money to that purpose. 

Hunter mended surely but slowly. It was over two 
weeks after the crisis had passed before any of the boys 
were allowed to see him. The fever had sadly wasted 
him, and all were shocked when they first saw his 
hollow cheeks and deeply sunken eyes. Long before 
the boys were allowed to come to his room Hunter 
had received a full explanation of all the mysterious 
sounds at the mill, and now his mind was at rest. 

“Who sends these beautiful flowers?” he asked on 
the first visit of the boys. 

“Some of the boys,” replied Frank; “they thought 
you would like them.” 

“Please thank them very much. I have heard all 
about the hoax at the mill,” he continued. This was 
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a relief to the boys, who did not know whether it 
would be safe to mention that sad subject. 

“There is something, however, which puzzles me 
yet. What was that white thing I saw glittering past 
the window?” 

“That must have been Falvey in his shirt sleeves,” 
said Shiller. ‘ You know what a dude he is, and that 
top floor was pretty dusty.” Falvey slyly kicked Shil- 
ler’s shins, in payment. 

“Of course,” said the convalescent, “I might have 
thought of that. But there is one more thing I want 
explained and then everything will be cleared up. Did 
you catch that baboon, or maniac, whichever it was?” 

The visitors looked at one another in amazement. In 
their bewilderment they began to suspect that Hunter’s 
mind was still wandering. 
~ “Baboon! maniac! what do you mean, Howard?” 
asked Stapleton. 

“T mean that figure I saw on the roof of the mill as 
we were getting over the wire fence.” 

The visitors were still mystified. None could offer 
any explanation. 

“Oh! that was me,” said Falvey, suddenly, “I 
was—” 

“A maniac, certainly,” interposed Stapleton, slyly. 

“cc if higlom a 

“—Dbut hardly a baboon. Don’t you know evolution 
works the other way?” 

“on the roof just as you fellows left. I thought 
IT heard some one coming up to the top floor, so I 
climbed up the chimney.” 

“But that object was covered with brown hair,” 
persisted Hunter. 
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“Wouldn’t this brown undershirt do as well?” said 
Falvey, and he unbuttoned the wrist-band of his white 
shirt and showed a brown woolen undergarment. 

“ But that thing had a black face and white teeth 

“You would not have pronounced my face particu- 
larly white had you seen me closely after I emerged 
from that chimney. I plead guilty to white teeth.” 

“Then it was you after all?” 

“Yes, I was the ape, or the maniac, if you will. 
I’m sure I acted like both that day,” replied Falvey, 
regretfully. 

A sigh of relief came from Howard Hunter. Every- 
thing was now cleared up, and now, the first time for 
many days and nights, he had no unsolved mystery to 
torment his brain. After these explanations his recov- 
ery was much more rapid, and his companions looked 
forward, with much impatience, to the time when he 
would be out of doors again. 

It was now near the end of October. One bright, 
warm, Thursday afternoon the Brother infirmarian 
thought that Hunter could safely be taken out for a 
short airing, so he procured the college carriage, and, 
wrapping the convalescent in a big, warm, woolen 
shawl, propping him up comfortably with pillows, they 
started for the ball-field. The day was a magnificent 
one. The air was soft and the sky overhead a clear pale 
blue. The sun’s rays had lost their summer fierceness, 
and the landscape was enveloped in the mild blue mist 
of the typical Indian summer. The large elms were 
still green, but flecked with yellow, and appeared to 
be laden with golden fruit. The soft maples and low 
cypresses around the ball-field resembled flaming 
torches. It was one of those lovely last days of sum- 


tes 
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mer which one remembers and regrets all through the 
bleak winter months. The carriage soon attracted at- 
tention. 

“Here’s Howard Hunter out again, hurrah!” 
shouted somebody. The last match game of the sea- 
son was stspended at once, and the whole crowd of 
noisy, healthy boys came flocking around the carriage. 
All wanted to shake hands with the favorite, who for 
the first time realized how popular he was. 

Frank Stapleton was catching behind the bat when 
the carriage arrived. With mask, protector, and gloves 
still on he rushed toward the carriage, and in his 
delight at seeing his friend out of doors once more, 
would have wrung his hand almost off had not the 
watchful Brother interfered. Little Jimmie Branston 
had a tin trumpet, and in his satisfaction blew it for 
all he was worth. Noise was what he and nearly all 
the other boys wanted just then. Everybody seemed 
happy, but no one appeared to know exactly how to 
vent his enthusiasm. At last some one proposed three 
cheers for Hunter. They were given, with a tiger. 
Then the infirmarian thought it was time to go, and 
slowly drove away, amid the shouts of the boys. 

Mr. Hillson stood watching the ovation with evident 
satisfaction. He noted that those boys who had been 
the cause of Hunter’s sickness were the most jubilant 
over his recovery. After the excitement had some- 
what died away, and before the game was resumed, 
the prefect put his hand on Stapleton’s shoulder and 
said: 

“Well, Frank?” 

“Sir?” said the boy, not quite understanding what 
was required of him. 


———————— 
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* What’s the lesson of all this?” 

“TI don’t exactly know, sir, but I’m glad to see 
Howard out again.” 

“Of course you are. We are all glad of that, none 
more so than I. But the lesson I want you to remem- 
ber is that the maxim ‘ there’s no harm in a joke’ is a 
false one.” 

“T’m not likely to forget it, sir,’ 
earnestly. 


’ 


replied the boy 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘A DARK CHAPTER, 


EvENTs often crowd themselves into a short space 
of time in a boarding college. Every institution of that 
nature is a little city, has its own polity, its own in- 
terests, and its own lights and shades. 

For several days soon after Hunter’s reappearance 
among them at St. Cuthbert’s, the boys had displayed 
symptoms of intense but suppressed excitement. They 
gathered in small groups to discuss some topic of ab- 
sorbing interest. The prefects watched these proceed- 
ings with uneasiness, and, in spite of the fine college 
spirit prevailing among the boys, they were half in- 
clined to believe that there was some mischief brew- 
ing. They occasionally caught snatches of conversa- 
tion which sorely puzzled them. Mr. Hillson, one day, 
overheard the following: 

“This has to be stopped.” 

“T shall not stay here if it isn’t. Nobody’s safe.” 
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“We can lay a trap—get even with him—give him 
a good dressing-down—” 

The prefect was completely in the dark. What could 
it all mean? When he approached the chattering 
group all were silent at once, and without appearing 
to run away, the boys immediately separated. He 
could not demand an explanation, and the only course 
open to him was quietly to await events. Ingenuous 
youths do not, as a rule, keep secrets. 

In another part of the yard a different knot of boys 
were discussing the same subject. 

“T wonder what they’ll do with him?” said Hunter. 

“ They must find him out first,” replied Stapleton. 

“T think it would be better to tell Mr. Hillson, and 
set a watch,” resumed the first speaker. 

“For whom? We do not even suspect any one yet, 
but if I find him out I’ll make it hot for him, you may 
bet on that,” said another of the group, maliciously. 

It was evident the boys were very much stirred up 
over some untoward event. The fact was, that for some 
time past small articles, stamps, and small amounts of 
money had mysteriously disappeared from different 
desks in the study hall. It was evident to the boys 
that there was an uncaught thief in the school. 

Each boy had his own desk, which was never locked. 
There were no locks on the desks. It was the custom 
for boys to provide themselves with tin lock-boxes, 
which they kept in their desks, and in which the boys 
generally left small amounts of money, postage stamps, 
and such valuables as were not convenient for them to 
carry on their persons. At first small articles of no 
particular value were missed. Then two or three boys 
missed some stamps—about half a dozen from each 
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box. Little attention was paid to this, because each 
loser imagined he had mislaid his own and that they 
would turn up in time. The thief, whoever he was, 
grown bolder by success, then began to take small 
sums of money, and finally, on the morning of the 
events here related, Charlie Pepper had missed a gold 
fountain pen from his desk. 

Whatever were the failings of the St. Cuthbert boys 
—and the sum total of such was by no means small— 
dishonesty had never found place among them. 
Thoughtless and daring, sometimes even to rashness— 
as Hunter’s recent illness proved—there was scarcely 
one among them that would be so mean as to take 
what did not belong to him. Open, generous natures 
do not easily suspect others. Suspicion is something 
so repugnant to the sunny disposition of boyhood, that 
the discovery of the theft created consternation. 

“T do not so much mind the loss of the pen,” said 
Pepper, “ because father will most likely send me an- 
other. But I hate that he should know of it, or that 
there is a thief here, and uncaught.” 

“ What I don’t like,” said Harry Selby, “is that the 
college should be disgraced in this way. I’m sure of 
one thing. It isn’t a poor boy who is doing this pil- 
fering.” 

“Why so?” asked a bystander. 

“Oh! because—” 

“ That’s a woman’s reason. But why?” 

“such small amounts have been taken. If a poor 
boy were doing this he would scoop in larger amounts, 
because, most likely, he would really need the money. 
I'll bet you that the fellow who is doing this has 
plenty of money of his own.” 
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The idea seemed reasonable, but unfortunately it 
udded to the difficulty, for there were at the college 
jmany more well-to-do boys than poor ones. Some 
boys bought new lock-boxes to. secure themselves 
against the unknown depredator. For a week no more 
losses came to light and the excitement over the affair 
seemed to die out. 

Several earnest consultations had been held between 
the two prefects. The boys thought these two knew 
nothing of the affair, but in this they were mistaken, 
By this time they were fairly well acquaiited with the 
facts. In a crowd of over two hundred boys it would 
be difficult to keep a subject of such common consterna- 
tion altogether from the prefects. 

Joth men were agreed in thinking that the thieving 
had not ceased because it had been discontinued for a 
time. ‘They were convinced that before long there 
would probably be an attempt on a much larger scale. 
They resolved, therefore, if possible, to bring matters 
to a crisis. 

On the following Sunday morning, after Mass, 
Charlie Pepper, together with Sparkes Evershed, Ed 
Tern, and Amos Armitage—losers either of money or 
stamps—were called to the prefect’s room. Mr, Hill- 
son blamed them all for not reporting to and confid- 
ing in him, ‘To their surprise he then told each how 
much he had lost, and remarked: 

“Never keep anything back from your prefects, 
boys. We have your interests at heart, and can man- 
age these matters better than you would, You can not 
do as well without us as with us.” 

He then told the boys not to talk about the matter, 
and to discourage all conversation upon it, 
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“ This will lull suspicion, and in the meantime I will 
give each of you some more stamps which I have 
marked so that they can be identified. On the Colum- 
bian stamps—the one representing the landing of Co- 
lumbus—I have marked a cross on the banner of the 
standard bearer to the left of the picture and another 
on the right shoulder of the doublet of Columbus. 
These crosses are done in brown ink and none but 
the sharpest-sighted will notice them if unaware 
of their existence. On the ordinary red stamps 
two brown spots have been put at the extremities of 
the writing around the head, and two small holes have 
been made between the three words ‘ United States 
Postage.’ Put them in your desks, boys, and wait 
results. In the meantime all of us will keep a sharp 
lookout.” 

The boys placed the stamps in their boxes as di- 
rected, but nothing occurred for several days. The 
thieving had already ceased to be a subject of general 
conversation. On the Wednesday of the following 
week Heshon and Fern both reported that some of 
their marked stamps were gone. The last study hour 
of Wednesday evening was given as free time, and 
most of the boys availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity for writing their weekly letters to their parents. 
There was an unusually large number of letters handed 
to the prefect of studies that night. It was his duty to 
inspect them before mailing them. He had been in- 
formed of the last theft of the marked stamps, and 
carefully, one by one, he scrutinized the letters, late 
into the night. He had passed and sealed all the let- 
ters but three, and he was feeling decidedly sleepy 
after a hard day’s work. 
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Suddenly he was aroused by seeing one of the 
marked stamps on an envelope before him. The cross 
on the banner was scarcely discernible, but of the one 
on the shoulder of Columbus there could be no mis- 
take. With a rather unsteady hand he unfolded the 
letter, and thirty marked stamps fell out of it. Closer 
examination removed all doubt. The thief had been 
discovered at last. 

It would be difficult to tell what passed through the 
mind of Father Lovelace during the next few min- 
utes. A shade of sorrow passed over his kindly face 
and he sat a long time wrapped in deep thought. The 
shame for the boy on the morrow! The disgrace of a 
public expulsion! The horror of the poor father at 
the discovery that his son was a thief! The agony of 
a heart-broken mother at finding the son whom she 
loved so dearly—as only a mother can love—at finding 
her son regarded as an outcast of society and begin- 
ning life with a blot on his name! The scorn of it! 
The horror of it! . 

Many such thoughts as these passed through his 
mind as the tell-tale letter lay before him on the table. 
The kind-hearted priest experienced the strongest re- 
pugnance to proceeding any farther in the matter. 
Could it not be overlooked? Might not something be 
done by way of compromise, to save the boy from 
the public disgrace? A momentary revulsion of feel- 
ing beset him, in which he was tempted to seal and 
mail the letter and say nothing to any one. Alas! 
educators—true educators of youth, do not always 
tread a path of roses. 

The thought, of course, was promptly set aside as a 
mere temptation, and duty compelled him to proceed 
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with a task doubly distasteful to him on account of his 
natural warmth of affection and genuine love for boys, 
and of his dislike of giving pain. Sick at heart at the 
thought of the dire consequences to follow, he realized 
that he had now to perform one of the unpleasantest 
tasks that had ever fallen to his lot. 

He put the stamps where he had found them and 
immediately knocked at the President’s door. With- 
out saying a word, he put the fatal letter into his 
superior’s hand and walked away. The letter would 
tell its own story all too well. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW THEY CAUGHT HIM. 


THE evening of the day on which the prefects were 
informed that some of the stamps had been stolen, was 
an anxious one for both. They had, by this time, 
arrived at the conclusion that the stealing was done at 
night, so they determined to set a watch for the thief. 
Living entirely with the boys they had no opportunity 
of learning of Father Lovelace’s discovery until the 
next day. Stapleton, being the biggest boy in the 
college, was asked whether he would like to watch out- 
side. He jumped at the chance of an adventure, and 
it was easy to see that he was delighted at the prefer- 
ence shown him by the prefects. Consequently it was 
arranged that he should keep watch for the early part 
of the night, and if nothing occurred should be relieved 
by Mr. Hillson, who would watch till dawn. 
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After the lights were turned down in the dormitory 
Stapleton put on a prefect’s big cloak and went out. 

He took a position where he could watch the build- 
ing on the opposite side from the playground. There 
was no occasion to watch the house on the yard side, 
as all the windows were protected by thick iron screens 
as a defense against erratic baseballs, etc. 

Running at right angles to the building was an 
avenue of noble cedar trees, whose branches touched 
the ground. These beautiful trees bordered the college 
road which led from the village. Stapleton so stationed 
himself in one of these trees that he could see the 
dormitory and study hall windows, which were one 
above the other, and have a clear view up the road for 
some distance. There was no moon, but the countless 
stars overhead gave enough light to distinguish objects 
many feet away. Up in the valley, behind the college 
building he was watching, he saw a light burning in a 
cottage window. He knew a mother was watching 
there by the bedside of a sick child. 

Every window in the college, save one, looked dark, 
solemn, and lifeless. From the one came out into the 
darkness a soft crimson glow which he knew came from 
the little red lamp which, while all else slept, kept its 
tireless vigil before the Blessed Sacrament in the 
students’ chapel over the dormitory. Everything was 
motionless around him, and unfamiliar sounds, never 
heard in the daylight, made him slightly nervous. A 
late katydid once or twice chirped quite close to him. 
The sound seemed preternaturally loud to him. From 
the village, a mile away, came the sound of the 
barking of a dog, and an ow! occasionally hooted grue- 
somely in a large elm close by. His eyes grew accus- 
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tomed to the darkness, and he could see distinctly the 
whole length of the building. 

Suddenly he heard a footfall on the gravel some dis- 
tance up the road. The steps were heavy and uneven. 
Although now much excited he watched closely, and 
soon saw a man come up the private road to within a 
few feet of where he was standing, and then turn off 
between two cedars and walk diagonally across the 
lawn toward the dormitory. 

The nocturnal visitant waited a moment or two and 
then gave a low, peculiar whistle, not loud enough to 
disturb any one sleeping, or excite suspicion in one 
awake. It was evidently a preconcerted signal to some 
one inside, and resembled the howling of the wind 
around a many-gabled house. Who could the con- 
federate inside be? There was no response to the 
signal, and then the man took up a handful of sand, 
and threw it at one of the dormitory windows, skil- 
fully spreading it over several panes of glass. He 
then waited, perfectly motionless, and Stapleton saw 
the window raised a few inches and something white 
flutter down, about the size of a sheet of note paper. 
It was a recognition from some one inside. In about 
half a minute the window was raised and a head thrust 
out. 

“Come, youngster, hurry. I can’t stay here all 
night,” came the muffled growl froin the man below. 

Cautiously a big boy got out on the window sill and 
then, by an adroit swing, grasped the large waterpipe, 
and, nimbly as a cat, let himself down, hand over hand, 
to the ground. 

“Now, boy, have ye done what I told ye?” asked 
the man, who seemed to have the boy completely under 
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his control. His head and face were hidden by a large 
slouch hat, only a scrubby beard being visible to the 
watcher in the cedar tree. 

“ Tave I done what?” asked the boy. 

“Done what! You know what. You know when 
I began supplying you with the ‘stuff’ I told ye one 
customer was not enough for the risk. You've got to 
get me more customers, d’ye hear?” 

“ Tush, man, hush! don’t talk so loud. Don’t I pay 
you well for what I get from you?” 

“T don’t say you do, and I don’t say you don’t. 
That’s neither here nor there. But I want to increase 
my business and you've got to help me. I can’t afford 
to have my house searched for whisky by all I make 
out 0’ ye.” 

“Then you'll have to wait. I can’t get any of those 
fellows to go in with me. I’ve tried several. They 
are all so confoundedly pious. But what have you got 
to-night ?”’ 

“Just a pint o’ the best tangle-foot that ever open’d 
an eye,” leered the villain, as he did the devil’s work, . 
showing a bottle filled with some brown liquor, 

“How much?” 

“This is extra proof, but I only charge ye a dollar 
for: iti” 

“O, come, Smith, you know that’s robbery. It’s 
worth about thirty cents.” 

“Reckon you knows more about robbery than I do,” 
said the ruffian. 

The boy winced, but replied: 

“Well, who showed me how to do it? Who taught 


me how to open those lock-boxes? Who taught me 
to—”’ ’ 
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“ And who promised,” interrupted the other, “if I 
did, he would bring me lots o’ very respectable cus- 
tomers?” 

This was a home thrust, and the scoundrel Smith 
was about to follow up the advantage, but he suddenly 
bethought himself that perhaps he might be going too 
far. He felt sure of his victim, and he knew that he 
could bleed him for almost any amount of money, yet 
he realized, by an instinct of selfishness, that there was 
danger in pushing him too far. He therefore changed 
his tone. 

“See here, boy, I don’t want to be too hard on ye. 
Ye know ye needn’t pay me in money. Anything 
else will do. Don’t your swell students wear gold 
rings and pins and things of that sort? I ain’t par- 
ticular. I could handle a good watch, now, with ad- 
vantage to both of us.” 

“Why don’t you go in there then?” replied the un- 
fortunate boy, sullenly, at the same time pointing to the 
study hall. “ You can help yourself. There’s lots of 
valuables in the desks.” 

“Very much obliged! Don’t perticitarly care to be 
up on a charge of burglary. Oh, no! Excuse me. 
Besides, you must do the liftin’ if I supply the courage. 
And what’s more, young fellow, that bill o’ yourn is 
getting pretty high. I should advise you to take an- 
other look through them desks to-night. I want my 
money, or its equivalent, by to-morrow night, and I’m 
going to have it, too,” said the man doggedly. 

“T wish to heaven I had never seen you,” said the 
tortured boy. 

“Oh! don’t wish that now. Our acquaintance so far 
has been most agreeable—most agreeable. Hope it’ll 
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last, I’m sure, but one can’t tell what things may happen 
these times.” 

The boy saw and understood the implied threat. He 
realized how deeply he was in the toils of this unprin- 
cipled villain, who could at any moment expose and 
ruin him, yet he felt no sense of shame. His moral 
nature, by continually outraging it, had been so blunted 
that the dishonor of thieving no longer even vexed 
him. He was annoyed now only because he saw he 
had to do the bidding of this man in whose power he 
knew and felt himself to be. 

“Very well,” he said sullenly, “T’ll get in there 
to-night. I think I know where there is a good silver 
watch,” 

“Now you're talking. I thought you would soon 
see it in the right way. I'll go now and get a short 
ladder.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
FOUND OUT. 


A FEW more sentences passed between them, but 
they were unheard by the amateur detective in the 
cedar tree. All this time he could not make out who 
the boy was; he had heard enough, however, to assure 
himself that the thief could now be caught in the act. 
He determined to arouse Mr, Hillson. Just as he was 
moving out of the dark shadows of the branches he 
stepped on a dry twig, which cracked loudly in the still 
night air. It was an unfortunate accident, and scared 
the two plotters. 


7 ' 
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“ S-s-h! what’s that?” said the boy in a frightened 
whisper. 

“Oh! I guess it’s nothing,” replied his companion, 
“ Only a cat in the tree yonder after a bird.” 

Notwithstanding this explanation, the two cowards 
immediately dropped flat on the ground, and remained 
perfectly motionless for some time. After awhile the 
elder cautiously raised his head and looked around. 
Discovering nothing, he slowly and carefully sat up, 
and finally rose to his feet, and Stapleton saw him, 
after a little hesitation, start for the ladder, and he, 
himself, without further mishap, hurried around the 
building and into the house, and gave Mr. Hillson 
notice of his successful watching. 

“Mr. Hillson, sir, come down quickly to the study 
hall. Put on your list slippers, sir, and bring your 
pocket lamp,” said Stapleton, as he aroused Mr. Hill- 
son from a light doze. The prefect had not undressed, 
but was lying on his bed. He arose and followed the 
boy at once. 

Inside the study hall it was quite dark. Many 
great-coats were hanging from pegs around the walls. 
The two amateur detectives had scarcely arrived when 
they heard the ladder raised against one of the win- 
dow sills. 

“ Wait, and I’ll see what I can get you,” whispered 
the young burglar. 

“Oh! no. One is better than two at a job like this. 
See you to-morrow night; so long,’”’ and the watchers 
heard the cowardly accomplice make off in the direc- 
tion he had come. 

The dishonest boy dropped lightly to the floor, and 
seemed to be devoid of nervousness or anxiety. Pre- 
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vious incursions of the same nature had evidently ren- 
dered him familiar with strange or unusual sounds. 
The creaking of the floor, or a light colored coat on 
the wall, or a piece of paper moved by the wind, which 
occasionally startled both of the watchers, failed to 
affect the boy in the least. He appeared to know 
which desks were likely to contain anything of value, 
and went straight to these. Lid after lid was lifted 
quietly and as quietly put down. Once the lid of a 
desk slipped from his fingers when nearly closed. It 
made a report, which in the day-time would scarcely be 
noticed, but which in the still night hours seemed as 
loud as a pistol-shot. 

“S-s-shoh,” hissed from the young burglar. The 
sound he emitted was not indicative of fright, but 
merely of annoyance. For a few minutes he remained 
perfectly motionless, listening to see if the concussion 
had disturbed any one in the dormitory above. Hear- 
ing no stir there, he continued his nefarious work. At 
length he reached a desk within a few feet of where 
the prefect was standing, and there he found what he 
was searching for. 

“Ha! the silver watch!” he whispered hoarsely. 
Closing the desk he held the watch in his hand and 
began to chuckle quietly. The watch was a new silver 
one lately sent to one of the boys as a birthday present. 

The prefect saw it was now time to act. He moved 
noiselessly up behind the boy, and with his left hand 
suddenly made a firm grasp at his coat collar, while 
with his right he struck an instantaneous light from his 
little, magic pocket-lamp. 

“Caught at last,” said the prefect, as he held the 
light to the boy’s face. 
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“Oh! oh! my God!” was all the frightened thief 
could utter. His lips continued to move, but no sound 
came from them. 

At the moment of the capture Stapleton came for- 
ward. Unfortunately, the little lamp with which he 
had been supplied would not work well. He kept 
clicking the spring that turned the little disk of 
matches under the steel finger, but none would ignite. 
The lamp, when the lid was closed, resembled a large 
sized silver match box. Hearing the clicking, and in 
the gloom seeing something that looked like a pistol 
barrel, the boy screamed out: “Oh! don’t! don’t! 
don’t fire! I confess everything, only spare my life! 
Yes, yes, I did it all!” 

“Who helped you?” demanded the prefect sternly. 

“None of the boys, sir, I swear. Oh, don’t fire at 
me, Stapleton; don’t, don’t!” 

The dim light of the small lamp flickered over the 
boy’s livid face. He trembled violently. At that mo- 
ment he was a picture of incarnate terror. Mr. Hill- 
son’s pity began to turn to contempt. 

“ Be at least a man. Don’t act the poltroon as well 
as the thief. We do not carry fire-arms. Your life is 
in no danger.” 

This gave the craven-hearted fellow some assurance, 
and he began to offer stupid excuses for his conduct. 
He was told to say nothing until daylight, when he 
would have a chance to be heard. As nothing further 
could be done that night, it was decided not to awaken 
the President or Father Lovelace. The thief was put 
in charge of a burly Brother, with strict orders to allow 
him to see or speak to no one. 

“Never mind now, Brother, what he has been 
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doing,” said the prefect, in answer to a look of inquiry 
from that worthy. ‘ You will learn that soon enough 
to-morrow. He will hardly tell you himself. Keep 
him safe, that’s all.” 

The weary but satisfied watchers then retired to 
catch a few hours’ sleep, well pleased with their night’s 
work. 


CHAPTER gs 
EXIT THE THIEF, 


ALMost as soon as the big bell had tolled its solemn 
warning to rise, Mr. Flillson sought Father Lovelace 
and the President. Great was the astonishment of the 
two priests when they learned of the previous night’s 
capture. On the other hand, Father Lovelace’s story 
of the stamps was a genuine surprise for the prefect. 
The President, who usually was the most gentle and 
courteous of men, without the least sign of imperious- 
ness, and lovable to all, who would frequently follow 
another’s advice in preference to his own idea, and 
who had never been known to hurt another’s feelings 
but always preferred to err on the side of leniency— 
was, in this case, as firm as adamant. No persuasion 
could induce him to adopt any other measure than that 
of a public expulsion. 

While the boys were at Mass that morning the cul- 
prit was compelled to unlock his trunk. It was found, 
as expected, to contain a number of purloined articles. 
Two gold pins, a ring, a pair of Acme skates, several 
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books from the students’ library, and many little 
trinkets, were there stowed away. 

Thus far the developments of the last twelve hours 
were unknown to the students. Stapleton had not 
risen yet, and before going to bed he had been told to 
say nothing the next morning. At the morning stud- 
ies before class the boys were surprised to see the 
President walk into the study hall of the large boys’ 
division of St. Cuthbert’s. He looked unusually grave, 
and his mild and gentle face wore a look of pain. 

The boys intuitively realized that something of very 
great importance must have occurred for him to pay 
them a visit and especially thus early in the day. What 
could it be? Could there be a denouement coming? 
Had the thief been caught? The President walked 
slowly up the hall to the study-keeper’s desk and 
waited a moment for silence. Marks of emotion were 
plainly visible on his mild and gentle face. Those who, 
that day, saw the Reverend President will never forget 
him. Although he has long ago gone to his final re- 
ward, the memory of those telling words to which he 
gave utterance will remain with those who heard them 
all their days. The speaker may lie low in his last rest- 
ing-place, but the living sentences he then uttered live 
on in the hearts of many. 

“Tt is my painful duty,” he began slowly, with a 
tremor in his voice, “to have to perform a very un- 
pleasant task to-day. Many of you know that for 
some time past small losses have occurred among you. 
Money, stamps, and other small articles have been 
missing. When these occurrences were first reported 
to me I was inclined to believe the losers had been 
careless, and had lost what was supposed to have been 
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stolen. It soon became evident, however, that this 
was not the case. Reluctantly I was compelled to 
believe there was a thief among you. A thief! One 
from whom no one is safe! It was impossible to ac- 
cuse any one unless I had positive proof of his guilt. 
This has been obtained all too amply.” 

There was intense excitement among the boys, that 
breathless excitement which waits to catch the next 
words to fall from the speaker’s lips. 

“ Through the vigilance of one among you,” contin- 
ued the President, “ the dishonest boy was caught last 
night, in this study hall; actually caught in the act of 
stealing a silver watch. While you were at Mass this 
morning this dishonest boy’s trunk was searched and 
many stolen articles were found concealed there.” 

There was a murmur of suppressed excitement. 

“And now, boys, while, as I see, you despise such 
dishonesty with all your hearts, you must charitably 
pray for the reform of the thief. O, the shame of it, 
the disgrace of it, but, worst of all, the sinfulness of it! 
Think of the sorrow in at least one family this morn- 
ing. Is it not enough to bring that mother’s gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave? Boys, let this be a 
warning against drinking, for a taste for ardent spirits 
led this boy to the commission of these crimes. Ac- 
quire a habit in youth and it will take a miracle to 
break it in after years. You ask, perhaps, why I expel 
the boy. I do it for your sakes and for the credit of 
the college. We could never knowingly allow a thief 
to associate with our students. He must go from us 
branded, marked with infamy. You ask who he is? 
There he is. There is the thiei—Gideon Deming.” 

Just at that moment the Brother in charge of the 
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culprit opened the study hall door and brought in the 
unfortunate boy. With a spontaneous movement every 
boy rose to his feet. Some stood on chairs and those 
further away actually stood upon their desks to catch 
a glimpse of him. 

And Gideon Deming? He stood there the center of 
an unenviable attraction, in an amphitheater of excited 
faces. Every pair of indignant eyes told him plainly 
that he was a condemned culprit at the bar of public 
opinion. Had he expected such a degradation? Ah, 
no! He knew well that if he were caught he would 
be sent home, but not in such an ignominious manner 
as this. For a moment, but for a moment only, he 
tried bravado, but a host of indignant eyes was more 
than he could endure. His head drooped on his breast, 
his arms hung listlessly down, his body seemed actu- 
ally bent with shame. He stood there before them all, 
a picture of helpless, hopeless, almost pitiable, ig- 
nominy. 

As he was leaving the room, the restrained feelings 
of the boys found relief in a prolonged, vigorous hiss. 
He tried to say a few words, but no one would listen. 
It was remarked afterward that at that time he did 
not lisp, and Stapleton also remembered that during 
his conversation with his accomplice no lisp had been 
observable, and so it was generally agreed that all 
along his lisp had been an assumed one, although for 
what purpose it was not clear. His career at St. Cuth- 
bert’s had been a short one, lasting a little over three 
months. 

Thus with his companions’ audible disapprobation 
tingling in his ears and rankling in his memory; with 
the confusion of his downfall full upon him; with the 
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sense of utter shame; with the dread of meeting a 
mortified and angered father at home, exit Deming. 
Exit, from all that was good and bright and desirable 
in his life; exit, from the purest and best influences to 
which he was ever subject; exit, from the charm of 
manly and pure hearts; from possible lifelong and 
deathless friendships; from unsullied—aye, holy—ac- 
quaintances and ennobling influences; from so much 
that was bright and good and joyous, and, alas! from 
opportunities forever lost. 


CHAPTER XI, 
HOW HARRY WON THE CLASS OUTING. 


“ BALL up, ball up there, ball up,” came the imperious 
cry, ringing across the playground of St. Cuthbert’s 
college. The boys were enjoying the outdoor ex- 
ercise of the first warm spring day. Baseballs were 
flying in all directions, resembling a network above 
the boys’ heads. Some were passing the ball back amd 
forth at short distances with wonderful rapidity. 
Others were trying in and out curves for the coming 
season, Many, in all directions, were simply catching, 
and had no particular end in view beyond the immediate 
enjoyment, while others were practising the long throw 
for outfielding. All were active and enthusiastic, and 
appeared to be thoroughly enjoying themselves, making 
the most of a few precious minutes before the great 
bell tolled for studies. 
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The setting sun sent bright yellow rays across the 
yard, and seemed to idealize those active, vigorous 
youths, lending an additional grace to their lithe 
forms and rapid movements, while the soft air and the 
bluest of skies sent the blood tingling afresh through 
their veins, and suffused their cheeks with the rosy 
flush of health. 

“TI believe,” said the prefect to himself, as he 
watched the ball-throwing, “that if a ball rolled past 
the President of the United States, or the Cardinal, or 
even the Pope himself, were he here, Young America 
would issue his supreme command of ‘ Ball up,’ and 
I pity the man who valued the esteem of these boys, 
should he refuse to obey,” and with an amused smile 
he continued his walk. 

The particular ball which occasioned the opening 
words of this chapter had been thrown the length of 
the yard, and, the catcher having missed it, it had 
rolled up to the infirmary steps. 

Howard Hunter, who, after his long illness the pre- 
vious fall, had frequently been on the sick list with 
severe headaches, was sitting on the infirmary steps 
enjoying the warmth of the atmosphere. He saw 
the ball near him, but hesitated whether to stoop and 
pick it up or leave it alone. 

“Ball up, ball up! Ball up there!” again shouted 
Harry Selby, who had missed catching it. The con- 
valescent still hesitated. He had been in the infirmary 
for a week, and had been ordered perfect quiet, and 
his hesitation was caused by the fact that he was not 
inclined to move quickly just at present, as any violent 
movement brought back the pain. 

“Here, throw up that ball, will you?” shouted 
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Selby, considerably vexed that the unwritten boys’-law 
was not complied with, 

“ See here: throw up that ball, or [1—” 

He did not finish, for just at that moment Mr, Hill- 
son, the prefect of the yard, appeared and picked up 
the ball himself, He did not throw it, but with a very 
low bow handed it to Harry Selby, saying: 

“Your servant is unwell, so [ trust your generosity 
will overlook his disobedience. I hasten to fulfil your 
commands in his place,” and then with another bow 
of sarcasm he walked away. 

Harry Selby felt the reproof keenly, for he was not 
in general an impolite boy. He blushed deeply as he 
took the ball. He raised his hat to the prefect, and, 
instead of continuing his play, put the ball in his pocket 
and sat down on a bench. Mr, Hillson saw that his 
words had taken effect, but Harry felt them more 
keenly than the prefect perhaps intended, 

A few minutes later the prefect appeared with a 
large bundle of letters. Whoever has seen the dis- 
tribution of the daily mail at a large boarding college 
will easily understand the effect his presence created. 
very game was suspended in an instant. All made 
a rush toward the bearer of the precious missives from 
the dear ones at home. While this important business 
of distributing the daily mail is being transacted, let 
lus introduce the reader to the boy who has just received 
a lesson in good manners. 

Harry Selby was the son of a wealthy railroad man, 
well known throughout the country not only for his 
business tact and shrewdness and his irreproachable 
honesty, but, what was still better, for his sterling prac- 
tical Catholicity, Strict with his children, he was also 
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not only their father, but their friend, While fully alive 
to the value of educating the mind, he set much more 
store on the qualities of the heart. He believed the 
heart should rule the head, and not the head the heart, 
Yet, with all this, he wished that his boys should be 
trained to think and act for themselves, ‘ If the heart 
is right,” he would say, ‘the head will not be far 
wrong,” 

Harry Selby had passed his seventeenth birthday. 
He was of fair height for his age, with good square 
shoulders, and lithe and supple as an eel. His high, 
broad forehead was crowned with black, wavy hair, and 
his steel black eyes would snap and sparkle in a minute 
either with fun or indignation, -lis features were clean 
cut and his face was graced with an incipient mustache 
over which he spent much time, probably on the prin- 
ciple that growing industries need fostering. Being 
a neat dresser and of a generous disposition, he was one 
of the most popular boys of the college. 

lor some days he had been revolving a scheme in his 
mind, upon the success of which he had set his heart, 
His father owned a large summer villa at Silver Lake, 
Wisconsin, and Harry had formed a plan to invite his 
classmates for a two weeks’ summering there, ‘The 
villa was in one of the wildest and most picturesque 
portions of the State, and to healthy college lads it 
afforded opportunities for boating, fishing, swimming, 
and hunting to an almost unlimited extent. [larry had 
already written to ask his father’s consent, and he 
awaited his reply with considerable nervousness. 

“Harry Selby,” rang out the voice of Mr, Hillson, 
The letter was handed over the heads of the boys to 
Harry, who was on the outside of the crowd, 


aa 
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“ Howard Hunter,” again called the prefeet. 

“T'll take it to him, sir,” said Harry, and held up 
his hand for the invalid’s letter. ‘There was a momen- 
tary trace of hesitation in Mr. Hillson’s face, and then 
he handed the letter to Harry, and with a significant 
look said: 

“Very well, Selby; take it to the infirmary to 
Hunter.” 

The prefect felt sure the boy would make some gen- 
erous reparation, 

Harry found Hunter lying on his baek with a wet 
towel across his forehead, ‘There was a look of acute 
suffering on his face. ‘The big, strong fellow felt thor- 
oughly ashamed of himself when he remembered that 
his rudeness had probably been the cause of additional 
suffering to the sick boy. Boy-like, he blurted out: 

“Say, Howard, I forgot you were sick with a head- 
ache again, and I ought to be kicked, and here’s a letter 
for you, and I’m a brute.” 

“That's all right, Harry,” was the somewhat ambig- 
uous reply, “ What! a letter from home!” and Hunter 
arose from his reclining position, and in a moment was 
devouring the contents of the letter in a manner that 
only a boy away from home can do, Harry left the siek- 
room, and was soon oblivious to everything save the 
contents of the wished for, but somewhat dreaded letter, 
from his father. 

The ietter was a long one, and inquired closely into 
the motive of the request for the summer outing for his 
son’s class. The father told the boy to examine himself 
to see whether the motive was a sound one, Should 
Harry convince himself that his motive in asking the 
permission was a correct one, he was to consider the 
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permission as given. ‘There was, however, one con- 
dition at the end of the letter, which, when the boy read 
it, sent a cold shiver down his back, as he afterward 
declared. 

It ran as follows: 


~“T must, however, make one stipulation. Hitherto 
the reports sent me by the faculty have been, in gen- 
eral, satisfactory, although your class standing is not 
as high as I wish it to be. It would be folly on my part 
to throw away money on one who does not make [full 
use of the advantages the money purchases for him. 
Now, here is the condition upon which my permission 
is granted. I do not expect you to be at the top of your 
class in your next competitive examination in April, 
but unless you reach ninety notes out of a_ pos- 
sible hundred, you must consider your application re- 
fused. I need not urge upon you the necessity of study 
now, seeing that the success of your plan rests in your 
own hands.” 

Harry had set his heart on this outing for his class, 
and he lost no time in answering his father’s letter, 
assuring him that the best motives had actuated him. 
His letter closed in this way: 


“ As sure as the sun rises to-morrow, my class will 
be at the villa next vacation, To-morrow is the first 
Friday, and I am going to holy communion with the 
intention that I may be successful in my next com- 
petition. God bless you for a dear, good (the very 
best), kind, loving father. Love to mamma, Hurrah 
for Silver Lake!” 

The next morning Harry Selby met Mr. Hillson in 
the yard, and was greeted with a cheery— 
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“Good morning, Harry.” 

“Good morning, sir,” said the boy, somewhat shame- 
facedly. 

Mr. Hillson had heard of the boy’s apology to Hun- 
ter, and was quite satisfied with his conduct. For 
special reasons he did not wish to speak of it then, so 
he simply ignored the incident, and was soon discuss- 
ing plans with Selby for organizing the baseball league 
for the season. Harry was a leader in all games, and 
his superior thought of making him captain of the first 
nine this year. He was genuinely surprised when he 
heard Selby say: 

“TI don’t wish to be captain this year, sir, and I 
don’t think I shall play much ball for a month to come.” 

“What? what does this mean, my boy? You are 
not punishing yourself for your slight fault of last 
night? ‘ Make the punishment fit the crime,’ ” he con- 
tinued, unconsciously quoting a line from the Mikado. 
Harry in the meantime was fumbling in his pocket for 
his father’s letter. He had confidence in Mr. Hillson, 
and regarded him rather as an elder brother than as 
one having a certain authority over him, at the same 
time retaining his respect for him as a religious, and as 
his superior. 

“Mr. Hillson, sir, if you'll read this it will explain 
matters better than I can, sir,’ and he handed the 
precious letter to the prefect nervously. 

There was silence for a few minutes, and Harry 
stood nervously twirling his baseball cap. Mr. Hill- 
son opened his eyes to their widest extent when he 
learned of the sacrifice the boy was about to make, and 
for a few seconds there was something large in his 
throat. Let any boy who reads these pages, seriously 
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reflect what it means to give up a month of baseball 
at the beginning of the season! The prefect had been 
a boy once, and he still retained much of his youthful 
ardor for all manly sports. Few were better judges of 
boy character, and certainly no one was better able to 
realize the sacrifice that Selby proposed to himself. 

“Go, and God bless you, my boy,” was all he could 
safely utter just then, and the two parted with a higher 
esteem for each other than ever before. 

Harry kept to the resolution he had made, and for a 
whole month he scarcely touched a bat except during 
the short recesses. His resolution not to play ball 
was a nine days’ wonder, and some of the boys thought 
Selby had “ wheels.”’ His professor, as well as the 
study-keepers, noticed a change in his habits. He had 
become more studious, diligent, and painstaking. They 
were pleased, but did not venture to praise too quickly. 

April passed, and Harry Selby, for the first time in 
his life, found time go too rapidly for him. The last 
competition was over, and now on the third of May 
the boys were all gathered in the large hall of the col- 
lege to hear their class standing and witness the dis- 
tribution of premiums to those who had gained high 
notes. Harry was seated in the middle of the hall. He 
was intensely nervous. Hitherto he had received no 
intimation of his position in his class. Only he and Mr. 
Hillson, of all there, realized how much depended for 
a dozen boys at least, on the announcements of the next 
few minutes. The prefect of studies had already read 
out the standing of the class immediately above that 
of poetry, and there was the usual disturbance while 
the successful boys marched to the platform where the 
President of St. Cuthbert’s fastened medals or ribbons 
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of distinction on the breasts of those who had won 
them. 

Then the prefect of studies began again, “ Class of 
Poetry—Howard Hunter, 97, James Dolson, 96, Harry 
Selby, 96—” Harry’s heart gave a great bound. The 
next instant he had sent up an aspiration of thanks- 
giving. But what was that? The list wrong? Some 
mistake? Harry held his breath. The Father read 
the name a second time, and then paused and looked 
vexed. Could there be a mistake in the notes after 
all? The prefect evidently thought so. “ Harry 
Selby,” he said for the third time, and then read out 
more deliberately—“ ninety-four.” 

A rapid telegraphic glance passed between Harry 
and Mr. Hillson, as the former wiped the beads of per- 
spiration from his face. The prefect was almost as 
much interested as the boy, and his rapid glance was 
one of encouragement and congratulation. Harry was 
safe now, for the names of the class had been read and 
the boys began to move forward. But what if it had 
been eighty-four instead? He couldn’t answer that. 
question, and there being no reason why he should, he 
did not try. Soon his spirits recovered from the fright 
he had received, and, asking leave of absence for a few 
minutes, he ran down-stairs, seized a telegraph blank, 
and wired to his father: 


“ Ninety-four—’Rah for the outing—Harry.” 


In less than an hour he received a despatch from his 
father’s office: 


“ Congratulations. Labor vincit omnia. H. H. S.” 


And this is how Harry Selby won the outing for his 
class. 3 
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CHAPTER XII, 
THE STOLEN MADONNA, 


Tue test to which Harry Selby had been subjected 
by his father before he could bring his project of a class 
outing to a successful issue had the effect, now that 
his companions were all under his father’s roof at the 
villa, of making him thoroughly realize the difficulties 
which he had surmounted, After the great peril of the 
class standing had been passed there were many smaller 
difficulties to overcome. The majority of his com- 
panions readily and delightedly accepted the generous 
invitation, but it so happened that there were two boys 
whom Harry found it very difficult to invite. Claude 
Winters was by no means poor, and Selby was par- 
ticularly anxious not to appear to bestow a charity on 
him, Clarence Alvero was from South America, and, 
while not lacking ample funds, was high-strung and 
sensitive, and always decidedly averse to any appear- 
ance of being patronized. 

After much thought, the kind-hearted Harry at last 
approached Claude Winters, and, not without some 
interior trepidation, revealed to him his whole plan. 

“Claude,” said Harry, as they lay in the shade at 
the edge of the ball-field watching the play, “I have a 
plan for the holidays which is very dear to me, in fact, 
I’ve set my heart on it—and I sincerely hope you will 
help me make a success of it.” 

Winters immediately assumed a mock judicial at- 
titude. “ Reveal, arch-schemer. Let me see. It can’t 
be dynamite. That’s too dangerous. Hazing the new- 
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comers next year. That's beneath you. Perhaps you 
wish to depose the President, or want me to join you 
in a course of Hebrew, or to make a flying machine, 
or to—” 

Harry laughingly headed him off, and he began 
nervously to divulge his plan for the vacation, Claude 
Winters listened attentively, and visions of yachting, 
fishing, and swimming, away up in the cool northern 
lakes, floated before his imagination. Suddenly a cloud 
passed over his tell-tale face, and he became silent. 
Harry saw what was passing in his mind. ‘To Claude 
it was not a question of expense, but he was very un- 
certain of securing his father’s consent. Harry Selby 
began with an outward composure he was far from 
feeling: 

“You know, Claude, I should not have asked you to 
come if it would cost you much for traveling, My 
father can procure passes for us all, and we have plenty 
of horses. Under these conditions will you not do 
—<do me the favor—of coming? It would be a bitter 
disappointment to me if you or Clarence were to 
refuse.” 

Winters saw and appreciated the delicacy with which 
Selby made the invitation, and he felt that he could 
not without churlishness refuse it. Te finally accepted, 
arranging, however, to go on the second Monday in 
July, providing his father granted the permission, 

“That is just about the time I had arranged,” said 
Harry. “ Of course, everybody must bang his own fire- 
crackers under his own vine and fig tree on the glorious 
Fourth, Then you'll come? You're a brick,” and 
Selby jumped up and hurried away to try his luck with 
Alvero, whose consent was soon won by the young 
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diplomat “just to make it a class affair, you know,” 
he said, 

Thus all the difficulties had been overcome, and now 
the boys had already spent one night under the hos- 
pitable roof of The Oaks at Silver Lake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Selby met all the boys together for the 
first time at breakfast. Harry’s mother, while willing 
to humor her son in this particular instance, had 
secretly feared a species of Tartar invasion of her 
beautiful house. She was delighted, however, to find 
her son’s companions to be a set of polite young gentle- 
men, who, while they were hardly equal to the restraints 
of the more rigid etiquette, were self-possessed and with 
little apparent nervousness, and none of that awkward- 
ness usually found in big boys. Little need be said of 
the breakfast table. Mrs. Selby was a sensible woman, 
and had recognized and provided for the demands of 
appetite in growing boys. In a few minutes all were 
perfectly at home with her, and all felt as if they had 
known her all their lives. Her hair was quite gray, 
and the coif of lace she wore gave her a matronly 
appearance. Lines of sorrow had marked her face, 
for she had laid to rest two grown sons and one baby 
daughter. Harry and two small boys, Willie and 
Francis—both too young as yet to go to school—com- 
prised her family. 

Breakfast being over, all retired to the lawn, where, 
under large oaks, rustic seats were scattered about. 
Mr. Selby soon appeared, and the visitors “ took ”’ to 
him at once. He wore white side-whiskers cut rather 
short, and long gray hair floating down over his coat 
collar, making a rather odd mixture, combining an ap- 
pearance of keen shrewdness and of almost venerable 
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age. But the boys noticed that he had a merry twinkle 
in his eyes, He was not an old man, but business 
cares, reverses of fortune in early life, and the loss of 
three children, had left their mark on his face and 
silvered his hair, Troubles had not, however, chilled 
the warmth of his heart, nor frozen his cheery smile, 
nor checked his hearty laugh, 

“Tt is scarcely necessary,” he said, as soon as all 
were seated in easy-chairs, “to say you are heartily 
weleome, I regret I can not remain with you and 
become a boy again for atime, All 1 can say is, that if 
you do not enjoy yourselves on the ‘ Enchanted Island’ 
it will be your own fault. There is good fishing, and 
any number of boats,” and with a kindly smile he left 
them. 

The delighted boys fully enjoyed the scene. Nature 
and art had conspired to beautify the place. Luxuriant 
trees, rich in variety and in foliage, covered the island, 
while beneath them the short grass was as fine as that 
ofalawn, ‘The grounds in front of the villa were em- 
bellished with beds of beautiful geraniums interspersed 
with foliage plants of the richest reds, browns, and 
variegated colors, Iresh beauties gave delight at every 
turn, Hlere a shady dell in all the luxuriance of mid- 
summer foliage; there a vine-covered ravine. Anon 
were discovered in out-of-the-way places, rustic seats 
beneath spreading oaks, and again a dip in the land re- 
vealed a miniature amphitheater, with the coolest of 
silent pools, upon whose placid surface the golden-eyed 
water lilies floated in queenly grace, 

Then the glorious lake! Was there ever such a fairy 
scene? The shore was dotted with summer villas, 
many of which lay hidden in the thick, dark foliage, 
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their locations merely indicated above the sea of rich 
verdure by some tall flag-pole proudly floating its red 
meteor to the breeze, or by the circular fan of some 
airy windmill. 

Several islands lent variety to the scene and added 
to the beauty of the motionless waters at their feet, and 
one larger than the rest cast its deep reflection on the 
water immediately in front of The Oaks, reminding 
one of the opening lines of Hood’s poem, “ The Two 
Swans :” 


“T knew a tower builded on a lake, 
With inverse shadow dark and deep.” 


This morning the lake was calm and smooth as a 
mirror, and as the visitors watched its glory the 
silence remained unbroken. Each, in his own way, 
was drinking in his enjoyment of the scene. Presently 
Howard Hunter broke the spell by remarking: 

“Tn such a glorious spot as this no wonder a fellow 
is good. How mad a man must be to say that chance 
produced a scene like this.” 

He seemed to be talking to himself, and a delicate 
flush of enthusiasm suffused his cheeks. The spirit 
that animated him appeared contagious, for in the 
same low, earnest tone, Dolson replied: 

“The fool hath said in his heart there is no God; 
and Scripture says it was a fool who said it.” 

“ Certainly no one but a fool would say it in a place 
like this,’ replied Hunter. 

Who shall say that a generous-minded and pure, 
Catholic, college boy is not capable of the loftiest 
thoughts? His training, the atmosphere in which he 
- lives, are conducive to the formation of the very loftiest 
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ideals, and none but a misanthrope would say that 
such were incompatible with a genuine love of frolic 
or skill in sports. 

The other visitors seemed impressed, both by the 
scene before them and the conversation, and it would 
be difficult to see where it would have led had not Mr. 
Selby’s colored coachman come up at that moment and 
broken the spell. 

““Scuse me, Marse ’Arry, but de boss, before he 
drove away, sed mebbe yous young gents would like 
to ride in the steam yot ’round de lake, so I’se just 
steamed up, an’ I’se ready if yous is,” and Sam’s teeth 
glistened in anticipation of a good time. 

All made a rush for the steamer and were soon on 
board. They had just steamed past the house, waving 
their hats to Mrs. Selby on the porch, when one of 
the boys shouted excitedly: 

“ Look, look, boys! What's that, Harry?” 

Harry Selby looked in the direction indicated, but 
saw nothing unusual. 

“What’s the matter? What do you see?” he asked. 

“Why,” said Alvero, excitedly, “it’s a beautiful 
shrine with a lovely statue. O Harry! don’t pass 
it. Steer that way and let’s see.” 

Harry Selby steered the steamer as close to land as 
it was safe to go, and this is what the delighted boys 
saw. At the base of a steep bank, close to the water’s 
edge, stood a magnificent linden tree, just then in full 
bloom. Its delicious perfume attracted hundreds of 
bees so that the music of their wings could be heard 
many yards away, while their rapid flitting to and fro 
made it appear as if the tree were receiving a shower 
of gold. A portion of the tree’s roots was above the 
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ground, and loving hands had made an excavation, in 
which grotto a most artistic Lourdes statue had been 
placed. Steps had been made down the side of the hill, 
and the approach had been beautified by planting many 
small trees, while the water’s edge was thick with 
clustering wild grape-vines. It was a lovely shrine, 
and a fitting adornment to a Catholic gentleman’s 
grounds. 

The boys on the steam launch were delighted with 
their discovery, and instinctively raised their hats 
when opposite the shrine. Harry Selby explained that 
he had not shown them the place before, as he had in- 
tended it for a pleasant surprise that evening, when it 
was to be illuminated for their gratification. It was 
not convenient to land, so the boys satisfied their devo- 
tion by singing two verses of the Ave Maris Stella, 
and proceeded on their journey. 

The novelty of their position put the students in 
high spirits and almost drove the idea of fishing from 
their heads. They visited every cove and bay of the 
lake, and so keen was their enjoyment that they had 
actually almost forgotten the hamper. Later in the 
afternoon they reached a fine fishing-ground, and suc- 
ceeded in catching a very fair string of fish. They 
arrived home just in time to change for supper, tired, 
happy, and hungry from their first day’s outing. 

Willie and Francis Selby, aged seven and nine re- 
spectively, had by dint of coaxing obtained permission 
to illuminate the shrine after dark. It was arranged 
that when all was ready the guests were to repair there 
and say the litany of the Blessed Virgin and their 
night-prayers. The little fellows anxiously awaited 
the gloaming, to begin their task, They had not gone 
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long when Francis rushed back to his mother in great 
excitement. A whispered colloquy ensued, in which 
Mrs. Selby was observed to become quite agitated. 
Evidently something quite unusual had happened. 
After a few more whispered words to Francis she said 
aloud to her eldest son: 

“Harry, my son, when you visited the shrine this 
morning did you land and take the statue in the boat 
with you?” 

“ Indeed, no, mother. We should not think of doing 
such a thing.” 

“Tt is very strange,” continued the lady. “ Francis 
tells me that it is not in the grotto.” 

“ Not in the grotto!” chorused all simultaneously. 

“Harry,” said his mother, “perhaps the children 
are mistaken after all. You had better go down and 
see for yourself.” 

Harry rushed down the narrow path to the water’s 
edge, followed by all his guests. By the aid of a torch 
they discovered traces of a boat’s keel on the shore, 
but the beautiful statue was nowhere to be found. It 
had been stolen. 


’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TO REPAIR THE LOSS. 


THERE was much consternation and no little indig- 
nation at The Oaks when it was definitely learned that 
the precious image of Our Lady of Lourdes had been 
stolen from the grotto under the linden tree. Scores 
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of conjectures were advanced—some, it is to be feared, 
not over charitable. All the servants were closely 
questioned whether they had seen any strangers 
around the place that day. 

There was a large hotel in one of the bays of the 
lake about half a mile from the location of the shrine, 
and the conclusion was at length arrived at that prob- 
ably some transient stranger had perpetrated the deed. 
To the suggestion that perhaps some of the country 
folk had taken the statue, Mrs. Selby would not listen. 
“They are too honest and simple,” she said, “to do 
such a thing, and then a large proportion of them are 
Catholics. Such an idea to me seems preposterous.” 

The visitors and their hostess discussed the event 
late into the night. Before retiring both Harry and 
his mother observed that among their guests there 
were frequent whispered conversations. Mrs. Selby 
hoped the boys would do nothing rash—nothing that 
would bring discredit upon themselves or on her. 

The next morning the excitement was as high as 
ever among the visitors at The Oaks, and the eleven 
guests began to behave in a very curious manner. 
Mysterious signs and nods and winks passed between 
them. Harry Selby noticed it and began to feel un- 
easy. Something, he thought, in the shape of trouble 
was brewing, and he was not let into the secret. The 
boys—his college companions—appeared constrained 
in his presence. He was perfectly at sea regarding 
their curious behavior. A thought flashed across his 
mind that perhaps his classmates were tired of being 
at the villa and were meditating flight. Mrs. Selby, 
also, saw the peculiar state of affairs. Her woman’s 
tact told her at once that her guests were trying to 
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get rid of Harry, although for what reason she could 
not conjecture. ‘Trusting to the boys’ honor she de- 
cided to further their plans, whatever they might be. 
Approaching the group who were standing by the 
fountain on the lawn, she said: 

“Tam sorry to be obliged to take Harry away for a 
short time. I have an important letter that must catch 
the nine o’clock train. Harry, please tell Sam to bring 
your pony around at once,” 

A. look of gratitude from several boys followed her 
remark, convincing her that she had guessed correctly. 
What. they intended to do she had not the remotest 
idea, “ but,” she argued, “ they are good boys and can 
safely be trusted.” 

No sooner were the eleven students left to them- 
selves than they appeared to resolve themselves into a 
committee of the whole, every one claiming the priv- 
ilege of the floor, At length, seeing that nothing could 
be done when all talked and none listened, Howard 
Hunter assumed the position of temporary chairman, 
and eventually succeeded in reducing the little gather- 
ing to a semblance of order. 

“See here, boys,” he began, as soon as he had ob- 
tained attention, “this theft is a bad affair, and we 
can all see how much it has vexed Harry’s mother. 
Now, what I propose is this. Let us take boats and 
search every camp around the lake, and see if we can 
not recover the statue.” 

“Out of the question,” said Tom Ames, the oldest 
member of the class. “ What authority have we 
for doing that? Such a course requires a search war- 
rant; besides, it would be insulting, and I’m sure Mr, 
Selby wouldn’t sanction it,” 
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The others saw at once the futility of such a course. 

“What can we do then?” asked the crestfallen 
chairman. 

“T have it! Eureka!” shouted Winters. “ Look 
here, boys, we have the smallest chance to get that 
statue back. No doubt but it’s at the bottom of the 
lake by this time. If taken for spite it is sure to be de- 
stroyed. The rascally thief can not make any money 
out of it, because no one would buy it.” 

Winters spoke rapidly, and with excitement. Paus- 
ing for breath, he looked around to see how the others 
were listening, and then continued: 

“ The only chance of its being returned would be that 
some small boy, without realizing what he was doing, 
took it away,and the older members of his family would 
force him to return it. The chances are one in a 
thousand that we shall ever see the statue again. Now 
what I propose is this. Let’s send to Chicago for an- 
other, and put it in the grotto before our host and 
hostess know anything about it. It’s lucky Harry has 
gone to the village, or he’d kick on that. When it is 
once done, both Harry’s father and mother will be 
pleased with our action, I’m sure.” 

The proposition met with general approval, and in 
less than five minutes ample funds for another statue 
were promised. 

“T think that shrine is too far away,” remarked 
Clarence Alvero; “ what do you say if we build one 
near the house, there,’—and he pointed to a beautiful 
and well-wooded “dip” in the land not a hundred 
yards from the villa. “ That’s a beautiful place, and 
no one would dare to come so close to steal anything.” 

“ But who can act as mason?” asked Dunleigh. 
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“T for one,” “ And I,” “ And I,” responded several. 

“But say, Alvi,” inquired Ames, “where is the 
building material to come from? .That’s too solid a 
matter to be evolved from thy massive brain!” 

“There are very many beautiful stones around the 
lake,’ remarked Tony Shiller, “suppose we take 
boats and collect as many varieties as possible.” 

“Kingly, we appoint you architect,” shouted the 
chairman of the meeting, “and you will at once set 
about making plans—and specifications.” 

The young gentleman had a natural taste for draw- 
ing and cheerfully accepted the office. In less than an 
hour he had produced a picture of the proposed shrine. 
All adjourned to obtain Mrs. Selby’s consent to their 
plan. It was agreed that if that kind lady sanctioned 
their plans, Harry should be made general overseer, 
but no mention was to be made to him, under the 
direst penalties, of the proposed purchase. 

Mrs. Selby was gratified that her confidence in her 
young visitors had been well founded. She received 
their proposals with pleasure and readily granted their 
requests, insisting, however, that the boys should work 
at the building of the new shrine only half a day at a 
time, wisely judging that for young people unaccus- 
tomed to such work, half a day at a time would be suf- 
ficient. The work was undertaken with all the ardor 
of youth. Some went in boats along the shore to look 
for beautiful stones, others were soon busy in digging 
out an approach, while others procured a farm wagon, 
and from a neighboring quarry secured limestone slabs 
for a foundation, 

The land around Silver Lake is of glacial formation, 
and furnished an abundant variety of stones. The 
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delight of the boys knew no bounds, when, on break- 
ing large boulders, they saw granites of all hues, 
almost pure white, light and dark gray, pink, and red 
of all shades, even to a deep blood color, fine speci- 
mens of syenite, iron pyrites, and many green and 
purple stones. There was a charming variety, and the 
shrine promised to be not only a pretty piece of archi- 
tectural work, but also a collection of specimens val- 
uable from a geological standpoint. 

Willing hands make light work. The seventh morn- 
ing after the work had been begun, saw the keystone 
of the arch placed in position amid the lusty cheers of 
the young enthusiasts. The next thing was to beautify 
the approach. This was sodded with the best Kentucky 
blue grass the neighborhood afforded, and planted 
with young trees. One improvement suggested an- 
other. The dome of the grotto was bedecked with 
pearly clam shells, and made more beautiful still by 
being almost hidden by rich wild transplanted grape- 
vines. The workers declared that if they did not leave 
something really poetic it would not be worthy of the 
laborers. 

At the end of their self-imposed task, there were, it 
is true, many sore fingers, for lime is apt to burn ten- 
der skins. Then there was more than one lame back. 
But these, the boys considered, were small affairs. 
Was there not a new and beautiful shrine constructed 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin, and in reparation for 
an offense committed against her? 

When the finishing touches had been given, the 
young builders fell to discussing the ways and means 
of secretly sending for the new statue. While thus 
engaged, Harry Selby, who was standing a little apart 
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from the rest, saw a flat-bottomed boat containing but 
one person slowly approach the shore immediately in 
front of the place where the boys were clustered. The 
man moved his boat cautiously as he neared the land. 
The poets did not take much notice of him, but Harry 
stood staring at the intruder, and, if looks count for 
anything, he was not in the most amiable of moods. 
The man came up the slope deliberately. He was car- 
rying something white in his arms which he seemed 
afraid of breaking. 

“ Mornin’, gents,” he said, as he reached the group. 
“This image was brought up to the hotel the night 
afore last by a boy from the big camp. He said he 
found it floatin’ in the lake.” 

“Found it floating? Nonsense!” was Harry’s 
reply. 

“Well, [ guess he meant he found it in shallow 
water, but he told me he found it floatin’. The big 
camp was broken up the night before last, and the boy 
brought this image to the hotel an’ said he guessed it 
belonged to the Island. The boy didn’t seem to tell a 
very straight story anyhow.” 

“What was the boy’s name?” 

“Dunno, sir. Said he belonged to the big camp. ~ 
Seemed kind 0’ shy-like, and tried to hide his face 
from me. Guess I’d hardly know the boy again if I 
saw him.” 

“Shy! the young thief!” burst in Dunleigh. “He 
knew what he was doing. I wish I had him here,” 
and he looked awful things. 

“ Here or not,” remarked Shiller, “I wouldn’t like 
to be in his shoes. I’ll bet some kind of retribution 
overtakes him before long.” 
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“Tt may, if his intention were a bad one,” put in 
Winters, “ but let us charitably suppose there was not 
much deliberation, but much ignorance. Tow old was 
the kid?” 

“"Bout nine or ten, I guess. THe was quite small,” 
responded the stranger. The man was evidently a 
non-Catholic, and did not seem to recognize anything 
particularly atrocious in the theft, and after all he was 
only performing a common act of honesty in returning 
something to its rightful owner. Tle was, therefore, 
much surprised when Harry—as soon as his good 
nature had reasserted itself—thrust a dollar bill into 
his hand, Several others added something, and the 
hotel employee was astonished at his sudden good for- 
tune, 

As soon as the man had left, Roy Henning, a quiet, 
credulous boy, asked Harry Selby: 

“Do you really believe the statue was found floating 
on the lake?” 

“ Not a word of it. In the first place, do you think 
we could credit such a story coming from such a 
source? Then, look at the statue. There is not the 
slightest evidence that water has ever touched it. The 
blue on the sash is as bright as when it came from 

aris,” 

“But it would make a very pretty story,” persisted 
the other, 

“Tt would, in my opinion, Roy, be ridiculous to start 
such a story. I know, my dear fellow, that you are 
always looking out for the marvelous, but such a story 
as you suggest would certainly do harm to uneducated 
Catholics, and to those who are opposed to our faith 
and consequently do not believe in any kind of mir- 
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acles. We had better let that story drop if we want 
to retain credit for common sense.” 

All was again excitement at The Oaks. Many wild 
conjectures were hazarded as to the identity of the 
boy, and when and how the theft was committed. 
Mrs. Selby was convinced that the little fellow, who- 
ever he was, had taken it without malicious intention. 
“ Because,” said she, “it would be almost impossible 
for a small non-Catholic boy to know the statue had 
been blessed, or to realize what veneration Catholics 
have for any representation of the Mother of God. 
And then,” she added, “it is always safe to take the 
more charitable side in a doubtful case.” 

Shiller was still of the opinion that the thief would 
meet with condign punishment. Amid all their spec- 
ulations, one great fact remained. The precious statue 
had been returned. 

“T think the Blessed Mother is very clever,” said 
little Francis, nestling up to his mother. 

“What do you mean, my son?” said that lady, not a 
little surprised at the expression. 

““T think she is quite ‘ cute,’”’ continued the lad, in 
childish innocence, “ for she must have been tired of 
being so far away from the house, so she leaves her 
home under the linden tree. Then as soon as a new 
place is built for her, why! doesn’t she come back?” 
and the little fellow looked up inquiringly into his 
mother’s face. 
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CHAPTER] XIV. 
HOW REPARATION WAS MADE. 


WHEN Mr. Selby returned to his elegant villa the 
next Saturday afternoon he heard, with surprise, the 
story of the theft and restoration of the statue. His 
knowledge of character told him that in the building 
of the new shrine his visitors wished to indicate deli- 
cately their gratitude for the pleasure of the outing, 
and yet beneath all he could not but recognize their 
solid devotion to the Blessed Virgin. What would he 
have thought had he learned of their proposal to pur- 
chase a new statue? He could not fail to see that 
while the students had acted from a spirit of piety, his 
grounds had been much improved at their hands. He 
therefore determined to reward them by giving them 
some sort of a surprise, but was for a time much puz- 
zled what it should be. A dance in the large dining- 
room would probably embarrass them, for, after all, 
they were but school-boys. He thought of a picnic, 
but they were having one, practically, every day. 

He was fully aware that to give healthy boys pleas- 
ure they must be actively employed. After much 
thinking and several consultations with his wife he 
thought the best thing he could do would be to have 
a grand illumination of their own handiwork, and in- 
vite Father Dormer, the parish priest, to come over to 
bless the new shrine, and to bless again the statue. 
After the religious ceremony was over he would have 
a display of fireworks on another part of the island. 

Father Dormer was one of those rare men who are 
equally at home in a drawing-room or a log house, 
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Although his hair was thickly sprinkled with gray he 
had lost none of the fire and enthusiasm of youth. 
His great delight was to have a number of young men 
around him. With pious sodalities and other associa- 
tions he kept his people constantly busy, so that few 
left it to encounter the seductions and dangers of city 
life. When Mr. Selby told him what he wished to do, 
the good Father was all enthusiasm. 

“ Capital idea, sir, capital. Your young visitors are 
students of St. Cuthbert’s?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Then surely all are members of the Immaculate 
Conception sodality, eh?” 

Mr. Selby felt quite sure they were. 

“And members of their college altar society too, 
eh?” 

The host could not answer for that. 

“No matter, no matter. The other is sufficient. 
Now, Mr. Selby, Ill tell you what I’ll do. We must 
make this affair a great success. To-morrow evening 
I will bring over a dozen surplices and cassocks, and 
two purple cassocks for Willie and Francis. We'll have 
a grand procession of reparation to the shrine. You 
look to the illuminations, and I’ll attend to the strictly 
ecclesiastical part of it. It’ll be grand.” 

There was no lack of Chinese lanterns of all colors 
and sizes at The Oaks. The many illuminated fétes 
held there had acquired for the place the name of the 
Enchanted Island. A hundred small oil lamps were 
secured, and on the following day the boys were left to 
their own ingenuity to make the illumination a success. 
By eight o’clock everything was finished and lit up. 
The shrine was ablaze with colored lights, 
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The Catholic students entered fully into the spirit 
of the occasion. Weirdly beautiful appeared the pro- 
cession as it wound its way slowly along the crest of 
the hill above the shrine. Never, perhaps, had the 
woods of Wisconsin re-echoed with more remarkable 
music, as the soft cadences of the intoned litany rolled 
gently over the still waters of the lake, or were lost 
among the giant oaks, which many lustrals ago had 
probably witnessed the Indian spirit-dance. 

When the beautiful shrine was reached, the singers 
separated, and stood in two rows behind the newly- 
planted trees in front of the shrine. Father Dormer 
passed up between them and reverently placed the 
precious burden in the brilliantly lighted niche. He 
then blessed the shrine according to the Church’s 
ritual. When this was finished the students began the 
triumphal song of Our Lady: 


“ Magnificat anima mea Dominum, 
Et exultavit spiritus meus in Deo salutari meo.” 


This strain of praise being ended, the act of consecra- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin was recited, and then the 
simple but touching ceremony was brought to a close 
by singing the Te Deum. 

During this devotional exercise the shrine, thanks to 
the boys’ efforts, was a mass of light, the flames of the 
little oil lamps in the motionless night air having the 
appearance of small incandescent lights. 

A ring of lamps inside the dome of the niche was so 
suspended that it served the double purpose of illumi- 
nating the beautiful stones, and of forming a nimbus 
of glory around the head of the statue. Hundreds of 
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lanterns were swung in the trees, and above all shone a 
large star of fire formed of small oil lamps. The effect 
of the whole was marvelously beautiful, and will long 
be remembered both by the enthusiastic visitors and 
the family whose grounds were thus illuminated. 

After this solemn function was over, all gave them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of what was to follow. Re- 
freshments. were served on the lawn, and the boys 
sang all the college songs they knew. The good priest 
told many a funny story, and many a useful one too, 
for the enjoyment of his young friends. The last pin- 
wheel had gone off in a blaze of glory, leaving the 
Enchanted Island to the light of the moon. All seemed 
sated with happiness, and just then there was a lull in 
the conversation. The company were suddenly thrilled 
by Father Dormer remarking: 

“ By the way, did you hear of the accident that hap- 
pened at the depot last night? No? Well, then, I 
must tell you the story from the beginning. It seems 
that quite recently the hotel keeper over in the bay 
discovered that a man, one of the guests at his hotel, 
was the culprit who had stolen the statue. This fel- 
low—a pretty mean sort of a man, from all I can hear 
—had taken it to his room, but then became afraid to 
keep it there, fearing that some of the Catholic servant- 
girls would tell the drivers of the hotel buses, and 
that they. would thrash the fellow, which really is most 
likely, for you know most of them are Catholics. So 
he hid the statue in the barn, and paid one of the boys 
from the big camp to take it to the hotel clerk, who in 
turn sent a man over here with it. 

“Well, about the accident,” he continued, seeing 
how excited the group of boys around him had be- 
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come, “this fellow was told by the hotel keeper, as 
soon as he had leafned the facts of the case, that he 
could no longer stay in his hotel, and late last night 
he was driven to the station. Just as he arrived there 
the horses became frightened at something, turned 
suddenly and threw the driver and the expelled hotel 
guest to the ground. The driver was not much hurt, 
but the latter’s leg was fractured just below the knee, 
and although the bystanders offered to take him back 
to the hotel he would not hear of it, but insisted upon 
being put on the train and taken to Chicago. Sad, 
wasn’t it?” 

Shiller, greatly excited, began to nudge the boy 
standing nearest to him. Seeing no one was inclined 
to ask any questions on the subject, he asked: 

“ Do you believe, Father, that that was retribution? ” 

“We can not judge, my son. It is safer to leave 
those questions to One above. This I know, that tra- 
ditional history gives numerous examples which go 
to show that our good Lord will often appear to over- 
look crimes against Himself, while He punishes those 
who wilfully dishonor His holy Mother.” 

No one seemed inclined to discuss the matter further 
and silence fell upon the gathering, and soon the merry 
party broke up. Altogether the boys had had a glori- 
ous day of anticipations, realizations, and surprises, 
and it was near midnight before they retired to rest, 
tired, smoky, and happy, to dream the sweet dreams 
of youth 
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CHAPTERSXY. 
‘A NEW BOY. 


THE coming of a new scholar during the school term 
is an important event to students. All are curious 
to know his name, age, and various accomplishments. 
The interest is at the highest when the newcomer first 
takes in hand a baseball. To the boys his proficiency 
in study is of very secondary importance. But can he 
pitch? Is he a catcher? Where can he be put on the 
diamond? These are the momentous questions, more 
important and absorbing, to the boys, than are the 
fluctuations of the grain market to the speculator, or 
an approaching campaign to the politician. 

John Osborne, the “ new boy,” arrived at St. Cuth- 
bert’s during the second week of November of the year 
following the vacation at Silver Lake. His father was 
dead, and his mother.admitted that now he was seven- 
teen he required a stronger hand than hers to mold 
his character ; in fact he was too big to be managed at 
home. Osborne had many manly, and some “ mannish ” 
notions. The best characteristic in his somewhat para- 
doxical nature was a devoted, almost passionate, love 
for his mother. Like a true boy, he simply despised 
any boy who spoke slightingly of his parents. 

This was the first time he had left home, and, 
although he would have indignantly denied that he 
was homesick, it would not have taken much to make 
him admit that he was just a little what the boys call 
“blue ’—but why so beautiful a color should be chosen 
to indicate depression of spirits is one of the mysteries 
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of boydom. He was decidedly “‘ blue,” and who could 
blame him? Boys at college are not the only people in 
the world who are “ blue ”’ at times. 

His mother’s parting words were still ringing in his 
ears: 

“T commend you to God and to His holy Mother. Be 
true to yourself.” 

He remembered, too, that it was his own fault that 
had caused the separation. Then coming to a strange 
place and among strange faces did not tend to raise 
his spirits. People had said he wanted a strong hand 
to manage him. He was made of good material, and 
his heart was in the right place. Somehow it got 
twisted around once in a while, but, in the main, it was 
all right. 

“ Howard, here is a new boy. Please take charge of 
him to-day and show him around. You will be free 
of studies to-night,” said Mr. Hillson, the first prefect. 

The two boys glanced at each other. John Osborne 
was rather tall, muscular and strong. His hair was 
slightly wavy and of a rich brown. His features were 
regular, his eyes were very large and of a deep blue, 
shaded by long, dark lashes. 

Hunter held out his hand, but it was not accepted 
at once. John hesitated, and was not going to commit 
himself, he thought, to any line of policy. At present 
he was suspicious of the college, the boys, the faculty 
—everything. 

Howard still held out his hand. There was candor 
and good humor in his face. Osborne scanned it care- 
fully. He was cautiously forming an estimate of his 
new acquaintance. 

“ Shall we be friends?” asked Hunter. 
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“ That depends,” said the other boy. 

“Upon what?” 

“ Many things.” 

“One, for instance?” 

“Suppose you’re a goody-goody, a softy. I hate 
such fellows.” 

“Do I look like one?” 

“ N-no. But I don’t know you.” 

“ That can be cured in time.” 

Howard’s good nature finally prevailed, and they — 
shook hands. Boys do not shake hands for nothing, 
at least, real boys do not. It is a tacit compact of good 
fellowship, and so these two became friends at once. 
Hunter soon learned what sort of a boy he had to deal _ 
with, and determined to win his friendship. 

“Do you have jug here?” asked Osborne. 

“No; cups and saucers.” 

“Pshaw! Jug—being kept in after class?” 

“ Worse than that.” 

“ What?” 

cards. 

“ Playing cards?” 

“ No; conduct cards.” 

“ Explain.” 

Howard Hunter then explained that if a boy did not 
possess one of those valuable pieces of pasteboard every 
month, the unlucky fellow could not go to the ball-field, 
or for a swim in the natatorium, or anywhere out of the 
schoolyard. 

“ Phew! but that’s tough,” remarked Osborne. 

“ But not so tough as the thought that you deserve 
it all,” remarked Hunter simply. 

Osborne looked up quickly to see if his new ac- 
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quaintance was quizzing him, but appeared satisfied. 
The two boys had a long talk. Osborne put many ques- 
tions about the students, their occupations and sports, 
and their dispositions. They were now nearing 
the yard, after having explored the whole of the 
grounds. It was near supper time. 

“ Osborne,” said his companion. 

“ What is it?” : 

“ Will you let me say one thing?” 

“ At a time, yes.” 

“ But will you listen?” 

“Tf it’s worth listening to, certainly.” 

“ But will you act on what I say to you?” 

“That very much depends on what you have to say. 
Look here, now, Hunter, I’m not going to do the 
disciple act at the feet of any—any—whom do you call 
him ?—that I know nothing about.” 

“ Gamaliel,” suggested Howard. 

“Yes; that’s the fellow, I believe. But, anyhow, 
“give way, give way all!’ Hope it isn’t very heavy 
shot.” 

“On the contrary; you may think it all smoke. But 
seriously, there are some boys who are always in 
trouble. You'll soon learn who they are. They are 
not bad fellows at heart, but they either don’t care, or 
won't think of consequences. Now, if any one of these 
fellows tries to draw you on into some scrape I want 
you to look him straight in the eye—square in the eye, 
mind—and if he stands that without flinching—well, 
then, trust him.” 

Osborne began to laugh, but he looked up suddenly, 
and saw that his newly found friend was quite in 
earnest. A curious feeling came over him, and in his 
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heart of hearts he began already greatly to respect 
Howard, the secret of whose influence he did not learn 
till long after. 

“Great land o’ goats! Hunter, don’t be so awfully 
serious about it. You make me feel as if I am already 
being lectured by one of those professors or prefects 
for my first scrape, instead of being warned by a jolly 
good fellow.” 

Hunter smiled at his own earnestness, yet he was 
anxious to get his triend to promise, for he saw he 
would keep it if he made it. 

“Tt isn’t such heavy shot, after all, is it?” 

“ No; but why you want me to make such a promise 
is one of those things that is past finding out. Do you 
already put me down as one of the black sheep?” 

“Not by a jug—I mean by no manner of means. 
It’s only a precaution—this warning, which may come 
in very useful some time.” 

“ But if I gave anybody a promise, and then broke 
it, I’d feel like a mean cur—even if the promise had 
been to lick somebody.” The latter part of the sen- 
tence was spoken parenthetically. 

“ But this isn’t an oath. It’s a promise only.” 

“Which if I make I shall keep,” said Osborne, 
proudly. 

“Just what I think, and that’s why I want you to 
make it.” 

John Osborne was silent for some minutes. Hunter 
did not disturb him. 

“ Allright. I promise.” 

“ Shake.” 

They both shook hands again cordially, and the 
understanding between them seemed complete. — 
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HOW OSBORNE MAKES A RECORD. 


THE new boy soon became accustomed to the routine 
of college life, and in less than a week he wrote to his 
mother a glowing account of his new friend, Howard 
Hunter. The Thursday after Osborne’s arrival there 
was to be the last game of baseball of the season, which 
had been unusually long and warm. Osborne played a 
good game, and was conscious of it, yet he did not care 
to go on exhibition on the last day of the season. He 
did not, therefore, go to the ball-field that afternoon, 
but, with two or three other boys, went for a long walk 
across the country. Before starting, he was informed 
that he had to be back by four o’clock. To his surprise, 
he saw that the boys with whom he was walking 
seemed determined to disregard this injunction, or, 
rather, to ignore it. To start back alone would be to 
lose his way. He was vexed, because he did not want 
thus early to get into the bad graces of his superiors. 
Not being familiar with the surrounding country, he 
had to keep with the band with which he had started 
out. He arrived home three-quarters of an hour late, 
and was, of course, met by the prefect on his arrival. 

“This is a bad beginning, Osborne. Not here a 
week and you have violated one of the most positive 
rules. Do not go out of the yard again until I give 
you permission.” 

This was Osborne’s first transgression, and it vexed 
him considerably, because he felt that he was not 
altogether to blame. However, he kept silence about 
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the matter, and the prefect did not learn for a long time 
after that he was not really at fault. 

That evening Osborne told Hunter what had hap- 
pened. Howard looked grave, and assured him that 
if he wanted to be happy at college he must keep on 
the good side of the prefects, and the only way to do 
this was to observe the college rules. He added, just 
as the bell rang for studies: 

“ Look here, John, if you want to keep straight, you 
know.to whom you must go for help,” and pointing to 
a statue in a niche in one of the college buildings, he 
added: “ She will help you.” 

Howard’s words impressed John Osborne deeply, 
and at night-prayers in the chapel that evening he 
promised himself, if possible, to get back the prefect’s 
good opinion. 

The next recreation day on which he was free to go 
out of bounds he determined to be at home before 
the appointed time. This time he went to the ball- 
field and critically watched a scrub game of football. 

“Umph! those fellows can’t play football a little bit 
yet,” he said to himself, and sauntered away and 
strolled into a thick wood which bordered on the large 
meadow. He had not walked about more than five 
minutes when he came upon three boys who were sit- 
ting around a large stone slab. 

“Come, newcomer,” said one, “ you’re just the fel- 
low we want: You'll make the fourth at a game of 
euchre,” and the boys reproduced the cards which they 
had hurriedly put away at his approach. 

“ But, boys, card-playing is forbidden, isn’t it?” 

He was surprised at the daring of these boys, who 
were playing within a stone’s throw of the prefect, who ~— 
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was at that moment standing at the very edge of the 
wood, so that his beretta could be seen over the tops of 
the low bushes. 

“Oh! don’t ask him. He’s one of the chaplain’s 
pious pets,” sneered one, in an undertone, but not so 
low but that it could be heard, as the speaker intended. 

Osborne was very much nettled, and felt strongly like 
‘thrashing the fellow, but then he saw he would have to 
fight three. 

“*Tisn’t as bad as being out an hour late, anyway,” 
said another, who had evidently heard of Osborne’s 
first trouble. 

“Don’t ask him,” said the third. ‘“ He’s too good. 
He’s afraid.” 

What boy will allow another to call him a coward? 

“ Who’s afraid?’ said Osborne hastily. 

“Why, you are, of course,” replied the tempter. 

“Am I? Just give me those cards.” He took them 
angrily and in a moment was shuffling and dealing 
them, unobservant of the telegraphic glances that 
passed between the three. He did not, however, intend 
to remain and play, for he rather despised these boys. 
He told himself that when he had dealt a hand he would 
get up and leave, but it so happened that he gave him- 
self a fine hand, and—played it. Another deal, and, 
by good luck, another fine hand. The game became 
interesting, and, in spite of his intention, he played on. 

Osborne had been absorbed in the game perhaps half 
an hour when a shadow fell across his hands, and he 
looked up. There stood Mr. Hillson, this time looking 
very angry. 

For the next few days Osborne and the other three 
were busy committing lines to memory. His reputa- 
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tion was now badly impaired, and he seemed to grow 
more and more careless about it. Times were hard for 
him, for he had more penances than play. He did not 
mean to do badly, but he saw, or fancied he saw, that 
those around him did not understand him. Hunter 
was surprised at the change in him, but said nothing. 
He foresaw that the time would come when he could 
help his new friend. In the meantime they did not 
see much of each other. 


CHARTER wevins 
SOME CHRISTMAS HAPPENINGS. 


At length Christmas day arrived. The boys had 
been awakened earlier than usual by the college choir 
observing the time-honored custom of old St. Cuth- 
bert’s of visiting the various dormitories and singing 
Christmas carols. An early communion Mass was said 
at 7 o'clock, and the solemn High Mass was sung im- 
mediately after breakfast. After this Mass was over 
it seemed an interminable time to the boys till 1o 
o’clock. That was the hour when the box room was to 
be opened, and then each one would know what had 
been sent him from home—boxes filled with all sorts of 
good things, such as only mothers and sisters know 
how to send to the absent ones. 

Osborne’s box came with the others, but precisely 
because his heart was in the right place, precisely 
because he saw all the significance of the gift from 
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home, he felt, just the least bit, as if he did not deserve 
it. This feeling, however, soon wore off as he dived 
into it and brought forth one token after another of his 
mother’s love and affection. To his surprise he found 
his box contained, among many other good things, a 
bottle of wine. 

For a moment he thought that perhaps it was 
intended for some one else, but he soon put that 
unwelcome thought out of his mind. That afternoon 
he invited two or three boys out into the woods and 
took the bottle with him. The day was cold, and the 
wine was enjoyed immensely, and as long as the boys 
kept out in the bracing atmosphere it seemed to have 
no effect on them. It was different as soon as they 
came home and went into the warm gymnasium. 

Naturally of a sunny, jovial disposition, it took very 
little, under the circumstances, to make Osborne 
abnormally good-humored. The sense of freedom from 
studies, the prevailing holiday feeling among the boys, 
together with the wine he had drunk that afternoon, 
made him boisterously merry. 

Several of the older boys exchanged glances, and 
guessed what was the matter, and regretfully predicted 
trouble for the “ new boy,” as he was still called. In 
the midst of the noisy fun Mr. Hillson walked in. He 
at once saw the boy’s flushed face and excited manner, 
and surmised the worst. 

“Osborne, you had better go to the infirmary. Go 
.at once.” 

The prefect’s voice was stern, but he spoke in a low 
tone so as not to attract attention. 

The astonished boy left the room immediately, and 
in going across the yard met the ubiquitous prefect. 
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“My boy,” he said, and this time there was a ring 
of genuine sympathy in his voice, “I am very sorry 
this has happened, and at the beginning of the holidays, 
too. I had hoped that you would have kept out of 
mischief this week. You are not true to yourself. I 
am very, very sorry for you.” 

Osborne was deeply touched. “ You are not true to 
yourself” kept ringing in his ears. They were nearly 
his mother’s parting words, too, but what a commen- 
tary on hers! He had not been in the infirmary an 
hour when Hunter came over to see him. 

“T suppose you are ashamed of me now, Howard?” 

“ Not much, old fellow! But, say, you’re in a bad 
scrape this time, and I’m afraid they will send you 
home.” 

- “Send—me—home!” repeated Osborne aghast. 
Visions of his mother’s grief, if such a thing should 
happen, flashed before his mind. 

“ Good gracious! they won't do that, will they?” 

“Tm very much afraid they will. You know they 
are death on drinking at St. Cuthbert’s. Where did 
you get the confounded stuff, anyway?” 

“In my Christmas box.” 

“=< Vou- did? 7 

“Sure. Why?” 

Howard did not reply, but thought for a moment. 

“Oh! I had almost forgotten something,” he said, 
suddenly. ‘“ Here’s a letter for you—came at supper 
time—from your mother, I suppose.” 

The letter from his mother just at that moment 
caused the boy a severe pang of remorse. What would 
she say if she saw him now! But perhaps she said 
something about the wine. He scanned the letter — 
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hurriedly, and saw near the end these words: “ The 
wine in your box is for the sick Brother whom you 
told me about in your last letter. It is of a very choice 
vintage, and I sincerely trust that it will do him good.” 

“Hurrah! splendid!” shouted Osborne, and he 
began to dance about the room. 

“What is splendid?” asked the astonished Hunter. 
“If you have not completely lost your head, perhaps 
you will explain. For the life of me, in the present 
case, I can not see any cause for rejoicing, much less 
dancing.” 

By way of reply Osborne was tempted to turn a 
handspring, but checked himself when he saw 
Hunter’s anxious face. He then told his friend that 
he could prove that he was not down town to a saloon. 
He showed him the letter. 

All effects of what he had taken that afternoon had 
now completely vanished. He looked as bright and 
fresh as in early morning, and, besides, the contents of 
a by no means large bottle had been generously shared 
between four. 

“See here, John,” said Hunter, with animation, 
“you just take a good cold splash and brush up, and 
I'll be back in a minute or two.” 

“ What are you up to now?” 

“No matter. Do as I say,” and he was. gone. 
Osborne had just finished his toilet when his friend 
came back, accompanied by the prefect and the Presi- 
dent of the college. Both officials looked at the boy 
in surprise. 

“Tt is as I said, sir,” said Hunter. 

“T am glad to find it is,” said the head of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, not unkindly. 
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The two men went to the window and engaged in an 
earnest conversation in an undertone, in which the 
prefect appeared to be pleading. The culprit stood in 
the middle of the room, perfectly at a loss what to do. 
Howard stood in a corner, and his friend could see his 
lips trembling. Presently the President turned to 
Osborne and said, in a severe, yet fatherly way: 

“T regret the trouble you have been causing, and 
when I heard what occurred this afternoon I deter- 
mined to send you home. Hunter assures me you have 
not been down town, and now if you can prove that 
what you drank came in your Christmas box, it will 
lighten matters very much.” 

With a grateful look at Hunter, who, at that mo- 
ment, could not stand still for excitement, Osborne 
produced his mother’s letter, and silently handed it to 
the President. At the same moment he saw Howard’s 
lips moving rapidly. He did not know till long after 
that at that critical moment Howard was saying the 
“Hail Mary” as fast as he could for the successful 
termination of the interview. 

“Very well,” said the President, when he had read 
the letter; “this is satisfactory. I see how the mistake 
has occurred; you may join the other boys. I now 
leave the matter with Mr. Hillson.” 

The President then left the room, glad the affair had 
terminated so pleasantly, for he was a warm-hearted 
man, and loved boys. As he reached the infirmary 
steps the three at the window heard him call a big, 
handsome shepherd dog: “Come, Rover, come, Rover,” 
and as they looked through the window they saw the 
magnificent animal leaping and yelping around him 
with pleasure at being noticed. Hunter, radiant with 
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smiles, caught Osborne’s hand and squeezed it as he 
left the room. He had that tact which enabled him 
to see at once that it would be better for him to retire 
now. Mr. Hillson had also reached the door when 
Osborne said timidly, almost shyly : 

“May I say a word, sir?” 

“You may, John, as many as you like. What is it?” 

“T prom—promise you, sir, this shall be the last 
trouble I'll get into, if you will trust me in the future. 
I do value your good opinion, sir.”’ The latter sentence 
was decidedly husky. The kindly tone of the prefect 
in the yard just before had aroused all the boy’s better 
nature, 

“| have always had faith in you,” said Mr. Hillson, 
although his own voice was suspiciously unsteady, 
“although sometimes it was too much tried, For the 
future I shall trust you fully—fully. Be true to your- 
self, John, and pray for help. Join the other boys 
now, for I am extremely busy, for you know the first 
Christmas play begins in half an hour. Remember, I 
have every confidence in you.” 

And Osborne determined to deserve it for the future. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A MEAN REVENGE, 


From the time the good understanding was es- 
tablished between himself and the prefect, John Os- 
borne realized that it was quite possible to have “a 
good time” without getting into trouble. Occasion- 
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ally, of course, he “ kicked over the traces,” as he him- 
self expressed it, but a look or a word from Mr, Hill- 
son put everything straight again. Every allowance 
was made for the exuberance of animal spirits, 

He did not find it hard to “ break” with the more 
undesirable class of boys, and the less he saw of them 
the more he was in the company of Hunter, Stapleton, 
Selby, and such boys. 

Winter wore rapidly away, and one very warm day 
in spring his good resolutions were put strongly to the 
test. It carne about this way. 

In the far corner of the yard sat a knot of boys dis- 
cussing with earnestness a plan of some kind. It was 
evidently something unusual, for most of the talking 
was done when the prefect’s back was turned to them 
as he walked up and down the yard, Osborne was 
playing catch with Hunter, and as he ran near the 
group he heard the last part of a sentence—“ so good 
that wings are already sprouting.” 

He did not distinguish the speaker, but Rob Jones 
said to him: 

“ Say, Osborne, we are going to run down to the 
river when the bell rings, and take the first dip of the 
season, Won't you come along?” 

The temptation was great, for Osborne, like all 
healthy boys, was passionately fond of swimming, 

“Contra legem, fellows,” said Osborne. 

“ Pshaw, what’s the difference?” 

Osborne hesitated ; Jones thought he was weakening. 

“So, Jones,” he said in an offhand sort of a way, 
“you want me to go for a swim?” 

“ Yes, it’s plenty warm enough, and no one will ever 
find it out, Won't you come?” 


» 
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“Yes, I'll come if—” 

“'That’s a good fellow. I thought you wouldn’t 
back out of a bit of fun.” 

* if,” continued the brave boy, “if you'll look me 
straight in the eye and repeat the words, ‘it’s all 
right.’”’ There was a pause. 

“If you really think it is honest and right, and tell 
me so, [Il po,” 

He planted his feet wide apart, and, with his hands 
deep down in his pockets, awaited the reply. 

None came, and Jones slunk away with his eyes on 
the ground, John Osborne realized that this was a 
final break between himself and Jones, so he deter- 
mined to give him a parting shot. THe followed him 
and said: 

“Look here, Rob Jones, it was you who got me 
into that first card serape, and many others. since. 
Now, see here, I'm tired of that kind of thing. You 
may think I've got the swelled head, but I mean to 
act the man, so if you have any more dirty work to do 
you must do it alone.” 

“Good for you,” remarked Hunter, who had come 
up and heard this very incoherent but well-meant 
speech of his friend, 

Jones walked away quite crestfallen, but with 
clenched fists, which, however, he took care not to 
show, as he knew that either of the speakers could 
thrash him easily. 

According to all tradition from time immemorial, 
the villain of these pages ought to be ugly in features 
and have a low forehead and a hang-dog look. But 
it so happened that none of these regulation qualities 
were possessed by Jones, who was a remarkably hand- 
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some boy, with a clear skin and regular features. He 
was an intelligent boy, and his perversity came from 
an indiscriminate course of reading. He read om- 
niverously of all the vile and trashy so-called literature 
of the day. This was the secret of his perverted 
tastes. 

He clearly saw that Osborne would never have 
broken away from him if it had not been for the in- 
fluence of Hunter and his friends. He, therefore, re- 
solved to “ get even,” as he termed it, or be revenged 
on Hunter, and incidentally on Osborne. 

Notwithstanding his rebuff, Jones did not mean to 
forego his intended swim, and as soon as the bell rang 
which indicated the time the boys might go out walk- 
ing on recreation days, he and Buckley and Jim Finch 
started for the river. 

Buckley was a thoroughly bad boy, but as we shall 
not have much to do with him a detailed description 
of him will be unnecessary. Jim Finch was not so bad 
a character as either of the other two, but unfortu- 
nately he had come under the influence of Jones, and 
was going from bad to worse. Thus by degrees of 
comparison we can sum up the trio: Finch, bad; Jones, 
worse; Buckley, worst. 

By the time they had reached the river, a mile and 
a half from college, Jones had settled on his plan of 
revenge. Physical force, he knew, was out of the 
question. But there were other ways. He remem- 
bered how the unfortunate Deming had been publicly 
expelled for thieving, and he remembered also that the 
same Deming had sent a box of caramels to Hunter 
while he lay sick in the infirmary. Here was a chance, 
he thought, to get even with Hunter. By hints and -— 
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innuendoes he would start a report that the candies 
were stolen, and that Hunter knew it when he accepted 
them, 

He knew how sensitive Hunter was, and this would 
touch him keenly. A word dropped here and there 
would spread and grow like fire in prairie grass, and 
almost shape its own story. He had no sooner formu- 
lated his plan than he began to put it in operation. 
He began cautiously. 

“T wonder who split on Deming, and gave him 
away?” 

“ Some of the pious crew, I suppose,” said Buckley. 

“ Of course.” 

“ But why of course?” 

“Oh! they’re too good altogether. Just the fellows 
to go sneaking up to the prefect about everything. 
They might have got him sent off privately. I could 
go sneaking up, too, but I ain’t built that way. I know 
a thing or two about some of those fellows.” 

Instantly the other two boys were eager for disclos- 
ures, but Jones had done enough for the present. He 
had started the ball rolling. That was enough for one 
day. He refused to say any more. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HOW HOWARD HUNTER ACTED UNEXPECTEDLY. 


Tue curiosity of Finch and Buckley made them de- 
termined to get Jones’ secret from him. The next 
morning both of them plied him with questions as to 
what he knew of the Deming affair. 
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“Oh! nothing much,” he replied, still purposely 
putting them off, “ only it’s my opinion that there is 
one in the mud just as deeply as Deming ever was in 
the mire.” He wished a story that some one was im- 
plicated with Deming in his robberies to spread. An 
intangible rumor to that effect was soon current in the 
yard. He was surprised to see how easily a rumor 
could be made to circulate. Then he decided to go a 
step farther, using the other two boys as his tools, he 
himself keeping in the background. 

“Tt is strange that such a rumor should have got 
abroad,” he said to Buckley and Finch some days 
later, “ and I can’t imagine how it got started, or what 
there is in it. Everybody seems to say that some of 
the stolen property found in Deming’s trunk was re- 
ceived by some other boy. Now who was the boy and 
what was the property received, I should like to 
know? I have thought the matter over, and I can 
remember nothing that any one received from Deming 
except that box of candies that was given to Hunter 
when he was sick. It is certainly very strange that a 
boy should receive a whole box, isn’t it? Of course 
I’m not accusing Hunter, but the affair looks just a 
little bit shady, doesn’t it, now?” 

“Pshaw! you! that won’t go down,” said Finch, 
suddenly. ‘Do you expect me to believe that Hunter 
stole those candies? ”’ 

“T didn’t say he stole them, did I?” 

“ But you said as much. You hint that he took them 
knowing them to be stolen.” 

Finch was enlightened, and thoroughly disgusted. 
In a flash he saw Jones’ game. He was startled by 


such meanness, He knew that to be accessory to such cl 
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a report would be as mean as to originate it. He made 
up his mind instantly as to his course of action. 

“Stop, Jones,” he said, menacingly, ‘“‘ this has gone 
too far. I’ll have none of it.” 

“ None of what?” 

“ Of blasting another’s character, I tell you. Hunter 
has done me no harm. I now see your little game, and 
a mighty small one it is, too. You may count me out.” 

Finch pulled his hat down over his eyes in a deter- 
mined way, and walked away. Jones was not much 
put out, apparently, by the desertion. Buckley was 
left and he could use him, and he knew that the seed 
he had already so stealthily planted would soon bear 
fruit. He was careful to tell Buckley that what he had 
just said was only an opinion, but one well founded, 
he thought. 

“For,” said he, argumentatively, “ what boy ever 
took a whole box of caramels from another? And 
who ever saw any of those caramels afterward? Any 
one can see the reason for that, it seems to me.” 

A few days after these events Frank Stapleton, 
Harry Selby, and Howard Hunter were walking up 
and down the yard together. 

“Did you hear the strange news that’s going the 
rounds?” asked Stapleton. 

“ No, what is it?” replied Hunter. 

“How such an absurd story got about, or what it 
actually means I can not well make out. Something to 
the effect that one of the other students knew of the 
stealing by that wretched Deming, and was receiver 
for some of those stolen goods.” 

“Oh! I say! that’s too thin. That won’t go down. 
Who started such a fairy tale?” laughed Hunter, 
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“ There’s the mystery,” replied Selby; “that seems 
to be just one of those things past finding out.” 

“ But,” persisted Hunter, “ who would believe such 
a story as that, of any one now in the college?” 

Stapleton tried to change the conversation. He was 
heart-sick, for he had been shocked beyond measure 
that afternoon to hear Howard Hunter’s name men- 
tioned as the one implicated in the scandal. 

“Tt’s a lie,” shouted Stapleton, when he first heard 
it. “It’s a—a—a downright lie, and I can lick the first 
man who says it isn’t. You fools, you! You sit there 
like a lot of fishwomen gabbling away one another’s 
reputations. It’s a lie, and let any one of you fellows 
dare say it isn’t!” 

“ Whatever the boys thought, no one was foolhardy 
enough just then to maintain an opposite opinion. 
Stapleton was seldom so demonstrative, and yet for all 
that, he knew full well that sooner or later the detest- 
able slander must reach the ears of its victim. He de- 
bated with himself whether it would not be a kindness 
to tell Hunter himself, rather than let him hear the 
story from ruder and less kindly lips. He decided to 
tell him, but when the time and opportunity came, his 
courage failed him, and Howard Hunter received the 
shock in a much more abrupt way than any of his 
friends had anticipated. It happened in this way: 

That Tuesday afternoon the college treasurer had 
dispensed the usual amount of pocket-money. By some 
means Jones had received ten cents over the regular 
allowance, and he was chuckling over the evident mis- 
take of the treasurer. 

“Hello! Hunter, here’s a case for you,” said Jones, 
as he and a following of four or five, who regarded ; 
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him as a hero, came up to Howard. “ Suppose the 
treasurer gives a fellow ten cents more than his pocket- 
money, can he keep it?” 

“The treasurer knows his business, doesn’t he?” 

“But I mean, suppose it’s a mistake. Is it a sin to 
keep it then?” 

Hunter’s eyes flashed fire. 

“Is the ten cents yours?”’ he demanded ener- 
getically. 

“ No—but—” 

“But what? So you would gauge your actions by 
their sinfulness! I should never want that case settled. 
A Catholic boy at a Catholic college! Have you ever 
heard such words as ‘honor,’ ‘truth,’ ‘ trustworthi- 
ness,’ ‘generosity’? Pshaw! I’m ashamed of you!” 

Hunter put his arm in Osborne’s and was walking 
away, when he overheard Jones mutter something, and 
caught the words, “ preaching ’’—‘ stolen goods ’— 
“ hypocrite.” 

He turned back, and suddenly stood face to face 
with Jones. 

“What's that? What’s that you say?” 

Jones realized that trouble was brewing, but he de- 
termined to brazen it out. 

“T said,” he answered defiantly, “that preaching 
doesn’t look well from you since the talk got around.” 

“What talk? What do you mean? Speak out, 
man.” 

“What do I mean? Do you pretend that you 
haven’t heard what's in everybody’s mouth just now?” 
sneered Jones. 

A thousand confused thoughts flashed through 
Hunter’s brain, 
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“T do mean to say so, and you had better make 
yourself clear. What is in everybody’s mouth? What 
do you mean?” 

“That you received that box of caramels from 
Deming when you knew they were stolen. That's the 
talk.” 

“ T—J—I—it’s a lie—and you know it. I—TI took 
stolen goods!” 

Hunter staggered for a moment. He was stunned. 
He was at the moment clearly beside himself, and his 
face expressed the horror he felt, but he noticed the 
malicious satisfaction on Jones’ face at his discom- 
fiture. -The two boys stood facing each other like two 
young lions at bay. 

In an instant Hunter saw the wrong that had been 
done him and his good name, and he gulped down a 
big lump of anger that seemed to rise in his throat. 
He was indignant at the slander and in a moment his 
pulse rose rapidly and he became violently angry. 

“Take that, you cowardly cur! ” 

What Jones did take—and most unexpectedly—he 
will probably remember the longest day he lives. 
Hunter in an uncontrollable fit of anger had struck 
right out from the shoulder, planting a sound blow 
between the eyes of his maligner. His sudden passion 
had given him unusual strength, and Jones did not 
expect the punishment he received. He was knocked 
down. Hunter had a strong temptation to kick him 
soundly as he lay there, but his sense of honor pre- 
vented him from giving way to the inclination. In a 
moment after his anger was over, and he walked away 
feeling very much ashamed of himself. 

The reader must not be too much surprised at Hun- 
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ter. Remember he was a thoroughly manly and good 
boy, but he was not a saint. Put yourself in his place. 
It is safe to venture to say that ninety-nine boys out of 
one hundred would have acted in the same way under 
the same circumstances. For all that, it was wrong, 
and no excuse can be offered for his conduct. He 
ought to have acted differently—but he did not. In 
that he showed himself a real boy of flesh and blood, 
and not one of those boys taken out of the pages of a 
book. But let us not judge him too severely. What he 
did in this particular trial was not like Howard Hun- 
ter. What he did afterward was like him. 


CHAPTER XX; 
HOWARD HUNTER NEEDS A FRIEND, 


Howarp Hunter was high-strung, and consequently 
almost abnormally sensitive. The sudden revelation 
that he was a suspected boy caused him more pain than 
any actual physical suffering could have done. Now 
he remembered all sorts of hints and remarks which 
had no significance for him previously. The public 
mind was poisoned against him, and he winced under 
coming humiliations, and like many another he suf- 
fered by anticipation. He had not sought popularity, 
but having enjoyed it, he was pained to lose it. He 
even imagined the prefects were now cold and distant 
toward him. 

During these times Jones and Buckley were con- 
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stantly together. Their nefarious scheme had suc- 
ceeded beyond their expectations, and they were 
proportionately elated. Jones, throwing off all caution, 
assumed somewhat an air of triumph. 

All this time Howard Hunter was acting wrongly. 
Instead of freely associating with the boys as usual, he 
kept aloof from them. He could not bring himself to 
mix freely with those whom he imagined suspected 
him—and not a few did really suspect him! He 
moped, and his face became paler than usual, while 
deep rings around his heavy eyes told how much he 
was suffering. 

Osborne and Selby were much concerned for their 
friend. A week after the fight, or knock-down blow, 
they determined to take him for a long walk. “ Come, 
old fellow, this won’t do,” said Selby cheerfully. “ You 
must come out for a good long tramp. You are mop- 
ing and giving the fellows a chance to say all sorts 
of things. Depend upon it, the tide of popular feeling 
will change before long, and then let those who are at 
the bottom of this look out!” 

During the walk Howard was in better spirits than 
he had been for a week, but he was not yet his former 
self, 

“T think I had better go home,” said Howard, as 
the three friends stood on an old bridge which spanned 
a rather wide ravine. “TI can not fight against such 
odds,” 

“You certainly will go—to your long home, via a 
broken neck, if you lean so hard on that broken rail- 
ing,” remarked Osborne; “don’t you see you can 
almost push it down with your hand?” 

“If you go home now, Howard,” said Selby, ear- 


, 
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nestly, “ you will make the worst mistake of your life. 
Already I can see the tide is about to turn in your 
favor. Wait at least a day or two, and see what 
happens.” 

“But the whole thing is so unjust. The rumor is 
so intangible. You can not bring anything home to 
anybody.” 

“'That’s what you say now. But wait. I heard a 
few words to-day which I think will lead to something 
important, Have courage, old man. You know that 
all your friends are praying for you.” 

There was a gleam of comfort in this and Howard 
began to feel more hopeful. 

And Rob Jones? Was he happy in the success of 
his vile scheme? Far from it. He trembled at the 
magnitude of his success, and like all cowards who hit 
in the dark, he trembled still more at the thought of 
the rebound which he knew must come sooner or later. 
In all this business he had been essentially a coward, 
and so he determined not to face the just indignation 
of the boys when they should discover the truth. 
Buckley decided to act in the same way when the time 
should come, 

On the very day that Hunter was being cheered by 
his friends, these two worthies were talking together 
in the ball-field when Finch sauntered up to them. 

“Look here, Jones, you have gone far enough,” he 
said, and Jones saw there was “business” in the 
other’s look and in the tone of his voice. 

“What business is that of yours?” 

“T'll make it my business, and you've got to stop it. 
Do you hear?” 

“T’d like to see you make me,” 
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"Well, I will make you.” 
“ How will you?” 

“No matter how. I’ve got proof enough that you 
are lying. Now I give you your choice. Undo this 
wrong you have done to Hunter, or let it go on and 
take the consequences. I give you until to-morrow 
morning, ‘Then look out for squalls,” 

Jones knew that his game was up—that he had gone 
the length of his rope, and that linech would do what 
he promised, His triumph had been a short one—but 
the revenge had been sweet, Te arranged with Buek- 
ley that they should make a bolt for home that night, 
It was decided that Jones should slip away at the be- 
ginning of the last recess, which was a quarter of an 
hour before night-prayers, and wait at the old bridge 
for his companion, In order not to excite suspicion 
Buckley was to wait until the bell rang for prayers, 
a quarter of an hour later, 

Just as they had finished these arrangements, Hun. 
ter, Osborne, and Selby chanced to come into the ball- 
field, Tlunter went up to Jones and said: 

“T came to apologize for striking you the other day, 
| was too angry,” and he held out his hand as a token 
of reconciliation, Such generosity was above Jones, at 
least in his present frame of mind, He scowled darkly 
and walked away without speaking, 

That evening Howard Hunter went to the prefeet’s 
room to have a talk over his troubles, While he re- 
rretted the imaginary loss of Mr, Hillson’s esteem, he 
put the whole case frankly before him and asked him 
what was the best thing to do, 

“In the first place,” said the kindly prefect, “ it 


would be unjust and very uncharitable in me if T 
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thought anything less of you after that knock-down 
blow you gave Jones than before. You performed 
your penance, did you not?” 

Ves, sit, 

“Then that’s all settled, and I shall never mention 
it again. Now you want to know whether you should 
make restitution. In the first place did you know the 
box of caramels was stolen? ” 

INO, sit.” 

“Did you think they were stolen?” 

“No, I did not. Such a thought never entered my 
mind.” 

“Had you any suspicion they were?” 

“ None whatever then, but I’m not so sure now.” 

“That’s not the question. You had no suspicion 
the giver was the thief which he afterward proved to 
be. Because he turned out to be a thief, that does not 
prove he stole the candies.” 

“But, sir, suppose he did?” 

“You have no reason to suppose it. A receiver of 
stolen goods properly must make restitution, but you 
have no means of knowing they were stolen, and there- 
fore you can not be held responsible. And _ besides 
there can be no question of serious injury being done— 
I say serious—to the one who was deprived of the 
goods, supposing they were stolen. You are not re- 
sponsible, even on the worst supposition. This settles 
the case, Howard, but to make assurance doubly sure, 
consult your confessor. By the way, what became of 
those caramels? ” 

Howard did not reply, but blushed, and dropped his 
eyes to the floor. 

“ Well?” said the prefect after waiting some time. 
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“T sent them to the small boys’ yard as a prize in 
their hand-ball tournament,” replied Howard, blush- 
ing again at being found out in a good action. 

“Good. Is that all, Howard?” 

“But the humiliation of being suspected, sir,” and 
the poor boy writhed under the thought of it. 

Mr. Hillson did not reply for a moment. 

“Thou hast a devil,” he said presently, slowly, as 
if thinking aloud. 

Howard was startled, and stared at him in the pro- 
foundest astonishment. 

“Thou hast a devil,” he again repeated slowly. 
“My dear boy, if our divine Lord was willing to en- 
dure such an accusation for our sake can not you bear 
this humiliation for the love of the Sacred Heart? 
What are your trials to His? I know yours are hard, 
and when I think over your case my heart bleeds for 
you, but offer to bear all for the Sacred Heart, and, 
trust me, you will come out of this trial with a reputa- 
tion brighter than before.” 

Howard Hunter was strengthened by the sympathy 
and kindly tone of his superior, and determined to 
make the sacrifice; but his deliverance was nearer than 
he imagined. 


CHAPTER 2x 
RECORDS TWO IMPORTANT EVENTS. . 


JONES waited impatiently for nightfall. The lag- 
ging minutes seemed as hours until he could put his 
project into execution. He was more anxious to do 
this, because he had noticed some ugly glances directed — 
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toward him after supper before study that evening. 
He felt sure that Finch had already begun his counter- 
campaign. When recess came at the end of the second 
hour of evening studies, he crept out of the yard, and 
ran down to the old bridge. 

“Take the upper path,” 
wait till I come.” 

The night was dark, and there was a thick, white 
reek on the ground, although the stars overhead shone 
clearly. By taking the upper path the old bridge 
would be reached. This bridge had long been con- 
demned, and was no longer used except by foot pas- 
sengers.° A temporary bridge for vehicles had been 
built about a hundred feet down the creek. 

Jones gained the old bridge and waited, standing 
on the very spot where Hunter and his friends had 
stood that afternoon. He calculated that Buckley 
would arrive in fifteen or twenty minutes. The minutes 
appeared to lengthen themselves into hours. He was 
uneasy, and already began to feel regret for what he 
had done. He half determined to turn back. Sud- 
denly he heard the footsteps of a man approaching. 
They were entirely unlike the springing tread of 
Buckley. It must be the prefect in search of him, he 
thought. He crouched down close to a post which 
supported the railing. If he was being looked for, the 
searcher might pass him in the mist without seeing 
him. 

Without an instant’s warning the dry-rotted post 
gave a crack, and the crouching figure, with a wild 
shriek, was hurled twenty feet to the boulders below. 

The shadowy figure on the bridge stopped a moment 
when he heard the wild cry, and then passed ruth- 


whispered Buckley, “ and 
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lessly over the bridge and into the darkness beyond. 
It was indeed Buckley. He was horror-struck at the 
catastrophe, but at that moment, with him, thoughts 
of self and personal safety predominated. Rapidly he 
argued that Jones must be dead from such a fall, and, 
if so, he might possibly become mixed up very awk- 
wardly in the affair, and who could tell but that it 
might take a very ugly turn? He had no taste for de- 
fending himself against a charge of murder. So, with- 
out a tinge of pity for his companion, he left him to his 
fate and hurried away. 

A ‘long time the unfortunate boy lay there appar- 
ently lifeless. Had it not been that he alighted on an 
alder bush, his fall must have been immediately fatal. 
In about two hours, with a groan, he opened his eyes, 
upon regaining consciousness. The night was still 
intensely dark, and he could just distinguish the stone 
supports of the bridge towering above him. He was 
unable to move. One leg was powerless, and it seemed 
as if two ribs were broken. 

A long time he lay groaning with pain. During 
the first few moments of consciousness he was filled 
with an ungovernable rage over his thwarted plans. 
As the night wore on he became more stiff and sore. 
Then he became frightened that perhaps he might die 
before being discovered. After a little while, he began 
to think that this accident was to be his punishment 
for his recent meanness. His whole conduct came up 
before his mind, and amid all his pain and dread, one 
by one his past misdeeds stood out clearly and boldly 
in his sharpened mental vision, 

He was too well instructed to be uneasy about what 
had happened before his last confession. But that last 
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confession! How long ago it seemed now. Oh! if he 
had another—just one more chance—how different 
should be the future! Grace, always at hand, had 
begun to soften his heart. He began to suffer from 
intense thirst. He attempted to move to get near the 
streamlet that trickled musically, and which he could 
hear close by, but this only brought about an increase 
of agony, and with the words, ‘‘ Mary, Jesus, mercy,” 
on his lips, he swooned again. 

In the gray of early morning a farm-hand was on 
his way over the bridge to work, and was frightened 
almost out of his wits to see a white, upturned face, 
streaked with blood, lying in the gully below. He 
ran as fast as his legs could carry him to the college. 

“There’s one of your boys lying dead under the old 
bridge. Looks as if he’s been murdered,” was the 
startling message he delivered. 

Father Lovelace and Mr. Hillson hastened to the 
spot. The priest had taken with him the holy oils, 
and Mr. Hillson a small flask of brandy. 

“ At least there has been no violence,” said Mr. 
Hillson with a sigh of satisfaction, as he saw on the 
bridge the broken post. Carefully they raised the poor 
boy’s head and bathed his face. 

“T am afraid he is dead,” whispered the prefect. 

“Tt is not sure yet,” responded Father Lovelace, in 
low tones. He then placed his ear near the boy’s heart. 

“ He lives,” he said presently. “ Dilute some brandy 
and wet his lips.” 

Under the stimulant there were signs of returning 
animation. A second application and the patient 
opened his eyes. Tenderly he was moved to a road- 
side house near the bridge. He had no sooner been 
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placed in bed than Stapleton and Hunter arrived. The 
former was immediately dispatched for a physician. 
When he recovered from the swoon which had fol- 
lowed on his removal from the ravine, Jones saw 
Hunter standing beside his bed. He gave a start, and 
his white face flushed. Hunter saw his embarrass- 
sr and took his hand and silently pressed it. 
“ Are you badly hurt?” 

“ My leg and—my back. I don’t deserve that—that 
you should—help me, Hunter,” he said with a groan. 
“ T’ve done—you—harm enough.” 

“We'll not talk of that now. It will all blow over 
soon. . Don’t think about it now.” 

“ But it was all wrong—cowardly—can you forgive 
me?” 

“Why not? Of course I can, and do,” and Howard 
pressed his hand again. 

“ I don’t—deserve this. I’m sorry—very sorry,” and 
with a sigh of pain mingled with remorse, the sufferer 
closed his eyes again, and for a long time remained 
apparently in a state of coma. 

The two boys remained with the sufferer all day. In 
the evening the college chaplain—a venerable, white- 
haired, fatherly man—came and heard the boy’s con- 
fession. When it was finished, the two boys were 
called back to the room. Upon entering they saw tears 
in the eyes of the grand old Father, and a quiet smile 
on Jones’s face. 

“Tt was hard,” said the patient, “that confession, 
but I promised God last night that if He spared my 
life I would go to confession. Now, please, give me a 
piece of writing-paper.” 


A fly-leaf from an old book was found, and a pencil,~— 
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Jones, with difficulty, then wrote something and gave 
it to the confessor, saying: 

“ Please, Father, give this to Mr. Hillson to-morrow 
morning.” 

As soon as Mr. Hillson had breakfasted, the follow- 
ing morning, he pinned the paper on the boys’ bulletin 
board, outside the study hall door. Immediately a 
crowd of boys surged around, all trying to see what 
the notice contained. It could not have created more 
interest had it been the notification of a whole day’s 
holiday. The paper read as follows: 


“Mr. HILLtson: Sir—Please put this on the board. 
I falsely said H. Hunter had stolen the candies. I 
and Buckley saw Deming get a letter from home and 
take out a bill and buy that box of caramels. I am 
sorry now for what I have done. I spread the report, 
but I am sorry now. Pray for me, boys. 
* Rost. JONES.” 


There was silence around the bulletin board for a 
few moments, until the boys realized the situation. It 
was the calm that precedes the storm. 

“ Hurrah for Hunter! hurrah!” shouted one of his 
admirers, in ecstasy. The cry was caught up instantly, 
and a vigoious cheer went up for Howard. Every- 
body pressed forward to shake Hunter’s hand, think- 
ing he was in the crowd. He was not there. He could 
not be found. The study hall, gymnasium, reading- 
room, washroom, billiard-room—every place was 
searched, but in vain. Where could he have gone? 

At last Osborne, guessing where the hero of the 
hour might possibly be, ran up to the chapel, and 
found him kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament. As 
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soon as Howard had heard his name mentioned he 
slipped away and went to the chapel to thank God, 
first of all, for his exoneration. Osborne saw his face 
was wet with tears. He whispered to him to come 
down. Howard shook his head negatively. Then 
Osborne said the prefect wanted him, and he arose 
from his knees at once. Under the circumstances, we 
do not think the recording angel will have a very 
black mark against Osborne’s name for that act. 

It was just three minutes to study time when Howard 
came into the yard, and Mr. Hillson stood, watch in 
hand, by the big bell, ready to give the signal. As 
Howard came out, cheer after cheer greeted him, and 
all pressed forward to shake him by the hand. He 
stood blushing at the unexpected demonstration. It 
was eight o'clock, and yet Mr. Hillson did not ring the 
bell. Meantime the excitement grew. The surging 
crowd could not all get near the hero, and two sturdy 
fellows, in the height of their enthusiasm, hoisted the 
boy to their shoulders, and began a march across the 
yard. The prefect saw the movement and for once 
purposely failed in punctuality. The bell did not ring 
for ten minutes after time that morning—a thing 
almost unheard of at St. Cuthbert’s. When it did ring, 
and Howard was set down from the shoulders of the 
two stalwarts, his fine feathers were very much ruffled. 
His tie was torn and his collar very badly rumpled, 
while his coat had a propensity to slip off. 

“You had better run into port for repairs,” said Mr. 
Hillson, as he laughingly handed him the key to the 
washroom. Of course Stapleton and Osborne and 
Selby had to assist in the repairing, and the four did 
not reappear in the study hall for a full half hour. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
HOW AN IDEA WAS CARRIED OUT. 


ABouT six weeks after the events related in the last 
chapter, Stapleton, Selby, Osborne, and Laurence 
Ames were returning one day from the ballfield after 
an exciting game. Their bright uniforms and animated 
faces made them appear at their best. The four were 
fine types of early manhood. 

“T have an idea,” said Selby, as he ran his hand 
along the smooth side of a polished sacrifice bat. 

“Catch it, and cage it. They’re scarce,” remarked 
Osborne. 

“Does it hurt?” asked Stapleton, with assumed 
gravity. 

“No; but it will, if you don’t look out,” and Selby 
held the bat in a threatening attitude. 

“ Which, the idea or the bat?” 

“The bat, to be sure. Oh, I forgot. Bruta carent 
intellectu, which means, where there’s no sense, there’s 
no feeling.” 

“Umph! quite unfeeling, eh?” responded Stapleton, 
and he warded a thrust from the bat. 

“But seriously,’ pursued Selby, “I have an idea 
that it would be a good thing to get up a picnic for 
Jones, now that he can move about a little, and invite 
Hunter. What do you say, gentlemen?” 

Stapleton and Ames were silent, nor did Osborne 
venture an opinion. 

“ Well, what do you all think of it?” 

“T don’t know what to say,” said Stapleton. “It 
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may be that Hunter would not care for it. He gener- 
ously forgave and even visited Jones, but this may be 
expecting too much of him,” 

Stapleton, like all boys, recognized that a picnic— 
that is, a private picnic—demanded the utmost good- 
fellowship to make it anything more than a hollow 
sham. To forgive an injury and visit the injurer when 
in pain was one thing, but to go on a picnic with the 
same boy was to make him a boon companion, and this 
was quite another. ‘This was the light in which Staple- 
ton viewed the proposition. 

“T think I can answer for Hunter,” remarked Selby; 
“but we must not let him know about it until all is 
arranged, Perhaps the President won’t grant it.” 

“ Let’s go and see him at once,” suggested some one. 

“ All right; come along.” 

In one moment they were bounding across the yard, 
and in the next they were knocking at that official’s — 
door, : 

“What is the trouble, boys?” asked the gentle and 
scholarly Father. 

“ No trouble, Father,” said Harry Selby. 

“What, boys coming to the President without being 
in trouble!” he said, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
“ Are you come to complain that Mr. Hillson does not 
give you enough penances? We can soon remedy that, 
you know.” 

“Mr. Hillson’s just splendid, Father. We want to 
go on a picnic, sir,” said Harry Selby nervously, 
plunging ‘ in medias res.” 

“ And I want to be at rest, and in heaven!” 

There was almost pathos in this curious remark, 


which Selby was quick to note. ae 
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“We thought it would be nice to get up a little picnic 
at the Lake of the Woods for Rob Jones, Father, and 
invite Hunter and Finch.” 

The President saw immediately the charitable in- 
tention, and was touched. He began industriously 
cleaning his spectacles, thinking hard in the meantime. 
te was one of those men who would strain a point to 
make boys happy. 

“ But Jones can not walk to the Lake of the Woods. 
It is over three miles from where he is staying.” 

“Yes, Father ; but we thought that perhaps we could 
get a pony-chaise to carry him and the basket.” 

The head of St. Cuthbert’s then turned to his desk, 
and examined carefully the results of the preceding 
monthly examinations. 

The boys’ hearts sank, yet the examination seemed 
satisfactory, for he said: 

“ Well, I see no objection to your plan—for once, as 
an extraordinary thing. Would a cold ham and some 
coffee do? You may go next Tuesday, if the weather 
is fine. Ill see the refectorian and tell him to get a 
hamper ready.” 

“Thank you, Father; thank you, thank you,” came 
a chorus of voices. “ We'll, we'll all—” 

They seemed at a loss what to say. 

“ We'll all—pray for you,” ventured one. 

“Thank you, boys; we all need the prayers of one an- 
other. I grant you this privilege to encourage charity 
among you. Now I give you express injunctions to 
enjoy yourselves all you can.” 

“ Never fear, Father, we will do that, sure enough.” 

With more thanks the boys left the room, and were 
soon bounding across the yard to where Hunter sat. 
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“ Say, old fellow, great news! We are going to get 
up a picnic for you and Jones and Finch next Tuesday 
at the Lake of the Woods, and we are to have the pony- 
chaise, and ham and coffee for dinner. Hoopla!” 

“ Can’t stand it, boys,” said Hunter. 

All became serious at once. 

“ We—we thought—you wouldn’t mind going with 
Jones, and he would like it, I’m sure,” said Stapleton, 
very earnestly. 

“ But I can’t stand it,” persisted Hunter, 

“What’s the matter, Howard? I thought you had 
forgiven Jones that affair.” 

“That’s all right. I never think about that now. 
But all the same, I can’t stand it.” 
~ All this time Howard’s face was far from serious. 
It was an enigma to the others. 

“Why? Don’t you want Finch? It was you, you 
know, who straightened him out when he was going 
to the bad.” 

“T don’t mind Finch.” 

“ Well, what’s wrong, then?” 

“My digestive apparatus wouldn’t stand it.” 

“ What?” 

“Why, a pony and chaise for dinner. How on earth 
do you expect me to eat that?” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” 

Howard slipped away, and the next moment they 
were in full hue and cry after him across the yard. 

The boys need not have been anxious about Hunter’s 
acceptance. Of course he was willing to go. Tt was 
arranged that Finch should invite Jones, and that 
evening he went to see the invalid. 

The meeting between these two quondam compan- 
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ions was awkward enough during the first few minutes. 
Jones was sitting in an easy-chair, with a pair of 
crutches beside him. Hunter, who had come with 
Finch, remained outside during the first interview. 
The handsome but now pale face of Jones blushed a 
deep red when he saw his old companion. There was 
an awkward silence. 

“You were right to break from me, Finch,” he said 
at length. 

“T thought so at the time, but I am very sorry for 
your accident,” the other replied. 

“ Ah! since then I’ve had time to think, and I have 
come to see that it was a just punishment for me. 
How did the boys take it?” 

“You should have seen how the boys cheered Hunter 
when he was cleared by your note.” 

“Why! Hunter never told me anything about that.” 

“ Just like him.” 

“ But what did they say of me?” 

“ They—they did not cheer for you.” 

“ Of course not—” 

“ But many said that after all it was quite a manly 
act on your part to send that letter, and I think you 
have not lost much—that is, you have regained all you 
had lost in the general esteem, Of course, they talked 
a good deal about you at first, but when they saw you 
tried to undo the mischief there was many a kind word 
for you.” 

“ And what do you think of me?” 

Finch hesitated to reply to so direct a question, At 
length he said: 

“T was like the others, and said a good many ugly 
things about you. Then I began to think that I was 
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but little better, so I kept quiet. I’m sorry you broke 
your leg, anyway.” 

“ But I think the accident has done me good. I am 
quite different now, and so are you. I think we both 
shall act differently in the future.” 

“T mean to try to be different,” said Finch, and he 
meant it. 

“The President says,” resumed Jones, “ that | may 
remain at college if I wish, but I don’t think I can face 
the boys again after what I have done.” 

“Have you not already suffered for all that? But I 
have something else to talk about just now. There is 
a surprise for you on foot. The doctor says you can 
safely be driven to the Lake of the Woods next Tues- 
day. So on that day we are coming to carry you off 
body and bones.” 

Jones was quite affected by the boys’ kindness, and 
his eyes looked suspiciously moist, but then, you know, 
he had been suffering a long time, and was weak. He, 
too, had the idea—it was a St. Cuthbert tradition—that 
a picnic was a manifestation of the utmost good- 
fellowship, and he appreciated keenly the kindness in- 
tended. 

Tuesday was a bright day with a cool breeze—an 
ideal day for a picnic. About nine o’clock the pony- 
chaise drove up to the cottage. The good woman of 
the house was very much surprised. She had heard 
nothing of the arrangements, and thought they had 
come to take her patient away. She had grown very 
fond of the boy. 

“ Sure now, ye young gentlemen won't be after takin’ 
my boy off wid ye? He’s not fit to be going yet.” 

“No danger, mother,” said Stapleton. ‘“ We are 
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going to try an experiment on him. I am going to 
take him about two miles down the road, and then 
upset the rig and let him walk back.” 

“My! my! but you'll kill him entirely! Tis leg’s not 
so strong as that yet. You'll kill him for sure,” and 
she began to wring her hands. She was soon pacified, 
however, and helped Stapleton and the others get the 
boy into the chaise. She then propped him up with 
pillows with as much tenderness and solicitude as if 
he had been her own son, 

“ Now, if anything does be happening to him, I'll 
blame yez, mind,” 

Stapleton assumed all responsibility, and gaily drove 
away, and arrived at the Lake of the Woods without 
any mishap. 

The rest of the party had already arrived, and as 
soon as the vehicle came to a standstill all made a rush 
for the precious hamper. The good old refectorian had 
gone to the very limit of his authority in making up 
that hamper, 

“ Here’s a feast fit for the gods,” said Osborne, as he 
began to prepare a lunch. Boys are perpetually hungry 
at a picnic, 

“ Here’s ham, and chicken, and apples, and pickles, 
lemons and sugar, and coffee, and—ice,” he continued 
in a sort of rhythmic surprise, “ and here’s some Cali- 
fornia grapes,” he wound up in a shout of triumph. 

“My! but isn’t that Brother just a Jim Dandy,” was 
the exclamation of Stapleton, and the rest of the com- 
pany added their assent by giving three ringing cheers 
for that same worthy. 

Was there every such a glorious day or such a glori- 
ous time! The old woods at the water’s edge echoed 
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again and again with the laughter and shouts of the 
merry party. The bright sunshine, the clear, sparkling 
water of the lake, and the cool, green woods, all con- 
spired to raise their already joyous spirits, while the 
perfect goodfellowship which prevailed put the finish- 
ing touch to their contentment. 

“It is a good thing that idea of Selby’s was caught 
and caged after all, wasn’t it?’ remarked Osborne. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOW OSBORNE WENT BATHING. 


WHEN noon came the picnickers were as hungry 
as if they had had no lunch. Table, or rather cloth, 
was spread on the grass, and Osborne busied himself 
in making the coffee, and soon its rich aroma pervaded 
the atmosphere. 

“Watch that boiling, will you, while I go and get 
some sugar,” that worthy remarked to one standing 
near the gypsy fire. 

Osborne soon fished out a paper bag from the 
hamper and dumped half the contents into the coffee- 
pot, and began stirring vigorously. Like a good 
housekeeper, he saved some for a second brewing. 

“All ready, boys, let’s fall to,” shouted Stapleton, 
who acted the part of tutelary deity of the tablecloth. 

“ Let’s say the Angelus first,” suggested Selby. 

All uncovered their heads and repeated their beauti- 
ful prayer in silence. It was a touching sight to see ~ 
those laughing, chattering boys, full of fun and glee, 
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suddenly, without any incongruity, for a moment 
become serious, and according to the time-honored 
custom of every Catholic college, pay their midday 
veneration to the Queen of Heaven. Grace was then 
said, and an onslaught was made on the provisions. 
And how they disappeared! One would think the 
whole company had been fasting for a week. 

“Lemonade! lemonade!” shouted Frank. “ Who'll 
take lemonade, made with a sp—” 

The venerable rhyme was not finished. He was 
choked off by Ames and Hunter. 

“ Coffee! Hot, fresh coffee! Who'll have coffee!” 
shouted Osborne in opposition. Most of the boys pre- 
ferred the coffee as the greater luxury under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Rob Jones took a cup of it, tasted it (its odor was 
delicious) and quietly put it down on the carriage seat 
beside him. 

Hunter tasted his. “ Eu-tch!”’ 

Stapleton sipped a little, and there followed a 
spluttering sound as he spat out the remainder of the 
mouthful. 

“What's the matter with you fellows?” asked Os- 
borne, who thought they were all acting in concert in 
order to quiz him. 

“ Matter! why, just taste this stuff. Do you want 
to poison us?” 

Osborne tasted the savory-smelling beverage, and his 
face was a study. He immediately made a dive for 
the hamper. 

“ By the great horn spoon! but if I haven’t put salt 
into that coffee instead of sugar!” 

“Score one for Osborne,” said Hunter. 
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“T will have to close up shop,” said the now crest- 
fallen coffee-cook, “and refer you to the lemonade 
man over the way,” and he lugubriously dumped the 
spoiled contents of the coffee-pot into the water, to the 
infinite amusement of the whole party. 

“There’s a libation to Neptune,” he remarked, as he 
shook out the last dregs over a bank which was about 
three feet high, into the water. He was giving the 
coffee-pot a last vigorous shake, when a large sod be- 
neath his feet gave way, and he lost his balance. He 
fanned the air wildly with the coffee-pot, but it was 
of no avail. He fell, more or less gracefully, into the 
water below. All, except Jones, made a rush to save 
him, but they were too late. They could do nothing, 
when they arrived at the brink of the bank, but hold 
their sides with laughter. 

“Come back to Erin, mavourneen!” shouted Staple- 
ton. 

“Come here and I’ll hang you out to dry,” said 
Ames. 

John Osborne struggled up the bank and cut a sorry 
figure. 

“Why, Johnnie, your mother wouldn’t know you,” 
said the tease, Ames. 

“T don’t think she would, just now. I’ve got a mind 
to get even with you fellows, and shake myself like a 
wet dog.” , 

But he didn’t do so. As soon as the laughter had 
somewhat subsided, the interrupted meal was resumed, 
and enjoyed all the more for the mishap. 

After dinner Ames and Stapleton strolled away to 


hunt for crinoids and fossils. Osborne was busy “ dry- ~~ 


ing himself.” 
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“ Howard,” said Finch, “ Jones says he does not 
think that he will come back to college any more.” 

“No, I don’t think I can face the boys again,” said 
Jones, sadly. 

Howard Hunter was silent for a moment. He 
scarcely knew what to advise. 

“T think,” he said, after a considerable pause, “ the 
best thing you can do is to come right back; that is, if 
the President allows.” 

“ But that’s all settled. He left it to me.” 

“Then come.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I think it will be more manly. You did 
wrong once,” and the memory of all the wrong he had 
suffered flashed over him, “ but since, you have tried 
to do better.” 

“ But the boys; what will they say?” 

“ Whatever they like, whether you are there or not. 
Come, and live down the bad impressions you have 
made. It will do you good.” 

“ But if they should throw it up to me?” 

“Stand it like a man. Look here, Jones, I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, but haven’t I had the most 
occasion to talk against you?” 

“Indeed you have, Howard,” responded the changed 
boy, sorrowfully. 

“ And if I forget all that, don’t you think others who 
are not so interested will forget it, too? Then, your 
generous letter put you all right with the boys.” 

Jones thought a long time, and finally remarked: 

“T feel a pretty mean sort of a fellow, but—but I'll 
face it. After all, if there is anything ugly said to me 
it will be only what I deserve.” 
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So it was arranged that Rob Jones, as soon as he 
was well enough, should come back to the college. 

The picnic day passed all too quickly, especially for 
Osborne, the greater part of whose time was taken up 
in drying his clothes. At six o’clock more coffee was 
made, and a self-appointed committee watched the 
mixing of the sugar this time. As Osborne sipped 
his coffee, this time with a triumphant smile on his 
face, Rob Jones, who was in the highest of spirits since 
his resolution to return to school had been taken, ven- 
tured a joke. 

“ See here, Osborne, you don’t follow the advice you 
give to others. You know you had no permission to 
go into the water, and you did not look any fellow in 
the eye and ask him to say it was all right, either.” 

Osborne looked up suddenly, and there was a slight 
shade of anger in his eyes, but he saw immediately 
from Jones’ manner that he was in good faith. Then 
he realized what it probably cost the convalescent boy 
to refer to those unpleasanter days. None but a brave 
and thoroughly earnest boy would have ventured to do 
so under the circumstances. 

“Tf you hadn't that broken leg to nurse, you would 
certainly go home with a broken head,” replied Os- 
borne, laughingly. 

It was arranged that Howard Hunter and Finch 
should drive Jones back to the cottage. Ames and 
Osborne started for home together. Stapleton and 
Selby separated from the rest, intending to take a 
longer route homeward. They walked along through 
the beautiful woods, enjoying almost in silence the 
delicious vocal calm of the dying light. It was getting 


to be that time of day when there are only half lights, 
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when they saw before them an object slowly moving 
forward in the green lane. 

“What’s that ahead of us?” asked Selby. 

“T can’t make it out. Let us hurry and overtake it.” 

They quickened their pace, and soon found the ob- 
ject of their curiosity was a very small girl about nine 
years old, carrying a bundle of wood which was far too 
heavy for her slender strength. She was pale and 
looked sickly, and was very poorly clad. 

“Little girl, that’s too much for you to carry,” said 
Selby. 

The child looked up wearily. 

“Let me help you. Where are you going?” and he 
took the load of wood from her. 

“Qh! I’m so tired,” said the little creature with a 
sigh. 

“T should think you were,” said Stapleton. “ Where 
do you live?”’ 

“In the shanty up there, sir,’ pointing to a dilap- 
idated and apparently abandoned shanty, about five 
hundred yards away. 

“TI guess you are tired. Come here,” said Staple- 
ton. The frightened child came slowly, looked into 
his face in the gathering darkness, and seemed to take 
courage. Before she knew what had happened he had 
caught her in his arms, and began carrying her to- 
ward the hovel. She nestled there confidently. 

“ What is your name, little one?” 

“ Mabel, sir.” 

“ But your other name?” 

“Drummond, sir. Mabel Drummond.” 

“Does your father live here?” 

“Ma does, but pa isn’t often at home now.” 
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The little girl was very light, and Frank saw that 
she was very weak and looked hungry. 

“ Now jump down, little one, and tell your mother 
some one is here.” 

Mabel Drummond walked slowly to the shanty, and 
a poor woman soon appeared at the door. 

“Won't you come in, gentlemen, and rest? God 
knows it’s little I have to offer you.” 

Frank Stapleton and Harry Selby went inside, and 
for the first time in their joyous lives they stood face 
to face with abject poverty. An old table leaned 
against the wall. Two stools, and some logs covered 
with leaves and straw, was all the furniture that was 
to be seen. Both boys noticed that there were marks 
of refinement and good breeding in the woman before 
them, and they were sure that little Mabel had not 
always been so poorly clad as now. They stood mo- 
tionless and silent on the earthen floor. These two 
strong, tall, healthy, upright lads made the roof seem 
all the lower, and the contrast between plenty and 
poverty all the greater. The mother of Mabel did not 
seem inclined to talk, and the boys were at a loss what 
to say or do. 

“You seem to be very badly off,’ was the some- 
what unfortunate remark of Stapleton. 

“Yes, poor as rats,” said the woman with sudden 
passion, “and left like rats to die of starv—” a chok- 
ing sob stopped further utterance. Her hollow eyes 
and thin hands told the story all too well. 

Frank and Harry were shocked—thrilled. Could 
such misery exist so near them, and they had been 
feasting all day! 

“We wiill help you if you will let us.” 
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“And be taken for beggars,” she replied, almost 
savagely. “ My husband would kill me first.” 

As both boys were searching their pockets for some 
money, a sound of some one approaching was heard 
outside. 

“Run, Mabel, and see if that is your father com- 
ing,” said the poor woman. 

The child went and was immediately followed by her 
mother, who eagerly asked her husband: 

“Well, John, did you find any work?” 

“No, curse it. I’m desperate to-night, and feel like 
putting a bullet through my head. I tried all day to 
get something to do, and everywhere was treated as a 
tramp or a thief. Curse the day I ever saw the coun- 
try!” 

“My God! are we to starve to death?” the boys 
inside heard the woman exclaim in an undertone. The 
man began again to rave against his fate. 

“ Hush! John, there’s some one inside the shanty.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FRANK AND HARRY IN A NEW ROLE. 


WHEN Drummond entered the hut the two boys saw 
at a glance that he was superior to his present con- 
dition. His style of speech and correct, not un- 
pleasing enunciation showed him to have received an 
education above that of the ordinary workingman. It 
was plain to them that at the present moment he was 
at his worst. He was surprised to see the two boys 
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there. Frank Stapleton explained that they had met 
the little girl up the road, and had helped to carry her 
load of wood. 

“Much obliged. She’s pretty young for such work. 
I’ve been trying to get work for several days, without 
success. The world is hard, and I feel like turning 
against it.” 

The boys perceived that the man’s trouble was mak- 
ing him desperate. They decided to leave. 

“We'll be back again soon,” remarked Frank as 
they went out. Selby, as he was passing the little girl, 
put two dollars in her hand, and was gone before she 
realized what had been done. 

For a long time the two boys walked on in silence. 
Here was a revelation to these bright, happy youths, 
and each in his own way was learning his first real 
lesson of that side of human life to which they had 
hitherto been absolute strangers. They had that even- 
ing received their first insight into the mystery of pain 
and suffering. 

There are periods in boy-life which amount to 
epochs; when great and grand thoughts and resolu- 
tions surge through the mind and will, and raise the 
subjects above themselves, so that afterward they are 
never the same as they were before. They have 
broader and more comprehensive views of the sacred- 
ness of life and of its duties and responsibilities. 

Upon arriving at the college the two boys went di- 
rectly to the President and related their experiences. 

“People within so short a distance from us, and so 
destitute! This is terrible! We must see about them 
the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

“That may be too late, Father,” urged Stapleton. 
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“The poor woman actually said they were starv- 
ang. 

“ But everybody is in bed now.’ 
perplexed. 

“We will go back with something to eat for them, 
Father, most willingly. That’s why we came to see 
you to-night.” 

“Good boys; but you are too tired now. You have 
been out all day as it is.” 

“ That’s nothing, sir. We will start right off if you 
will have a basket of food made ready.” 

“Very well, lads. When you come home, go to the 
infirmary and take a long sleep in the morning.” 

In less than half an hour the two were trudging 
back again on their errand of mercy. When they 
reached their destination they saw Drummond sitting 
on the doorstep, with his elbows on his knees, and his 
hands supporting his drooping head. His disheveled 
hair hung down over his face, and he looked a picture 
of despondency. 

“We are back again, Mr. Drummond,” said Staple- 
ton, cheerily, “ and have brought you a basket of food.” 

The remark, though well intended, was unfortunate, 
but then, these college lads were inexperienced in these 
matters. 

“You can take it home again, then,’ Drummond 
muttered, sullenly. “I want charity from no man. I 
want work.” 

Harry and Frank were at a loss what to do. 

“My good man, I am really very sorry for you,’ 
said Harry. “ Have you tried at the college? ” 

“The big building away down the road? Yes, and 
it was all the same; they are all the same. They looked 
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like ministers, but they gave me no work. I begin to 
doubt if there’s a God at all, or an overruling Provi- 
dence. Why should I and my wife and innocent child 
have to suffer in this way? We are not pariahs. We 
have broken no law, and yet we are worse off than the 
blackest of outlaws,” and there was a fierce glitter in 
the man's eye. 

Pride was fighting against his love for wife and 
child. He could not bring himself to accept alms, be- 
cause he was conscious that he could earn good wages 
if he could but secure work. And yet he saw his 
wife pining away before his eyes for want of good and 
_ sufficient food. 

“Hush! John, you will wake Mabel if you talk so 
loud,” said his wife, appearing at the door. 

The two good Samaritans were still at a loss what 
to do. Presently Stapleton hit upon the following 
ruse: 

“Mr. Drummond,” he said, in a most conciliatory 
tone, “if you won’t take what we have brought, per- 
haps you would oblige us by letting Mrs. Drummond 
cook us just a little of the meat. We have been out- 
doors all day, and now came straight from the college 
with this basket.” 

The bare facts of the statement were true. It is not 
necessary to scrutinize too closely the implication. 
The man’s inherent good breeding immediately as- 
serted itself, and they had at least gained the inside of 
the citadel. 

“ Ah! there’s Mabel,” said Frank, as he entered the 
shanty. 

“Please don’t wake her,” pleaded the mother. “ She 
seems quite unwell to-night, and I am afraid she is 
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-going to have a fever. God knows what we shall do 
if she does,” and the poor woman shuddered. 

While the meat was being prepared the two boys 
tried to learn from the father the story of his troubles. 
He had but recently come from the north of Ireland, 
and expected to find this land and everybody in it 
simply rolling in riches. Sharpers at Castle Garden, 
New York, had relieved him of most of his money, 
and he soon discovered that he had to work against 
strong labor organizations. He had traveled from 
town to town seeking work which he rarely found, and 
when successful it lasted only for a short time. He 
was well educated, and had left a fairly comfortable 
home in Ireland in the illusory search for riches. 

“You won’t take charity,’ said Harry Selby, sud- 
denly, “and I admire you for it.” 

The man looked surprised and gratified. Here was 
a person who could understand his motives of self- 
respect and pride. 

“ Now I will tell you what I will do,” continued the 
boy. “ My father is a railroad man of some influence. 
I will write to him and ask him to get you some em- 
ployment. In the meantime there can be nothing de- 
rogatory to your finest feeling of self-respect if you 
will borrow this ten dollars, will there? ” 

Aiter all it was a crude attempt at finesse, but Harry 
thought he was doing splendidly, and he was, for he 
had gained his man, who replied: 

“You are good boys; but suppose I never pay you 
back?” 

“Then I shall be perfectly sure—now this is busi- 
ness, mind—I shall be perfectly sure that you were 
unavoidably prevented. Is that a bargain, eh?” 
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The man smiled at their notion of business, never- 
theless he was overcome by their ingenuousness. 
“Y-e-s,” he said, slowly, “ I’ll take it on these condi- 
tions.” 

“ All right. Then let us draw up an I. O. U. for the 
amount. Let me see how much it is. Ten dollars in 
cash, and two in supplies—twelve dollars.” 

Stapleton looked on in admiration. He was aston- 
ished at Selby’s suddenly-developed business capacity. 
Many a business man, regarding the transaction as a 
merely business one, would have been astonished, too. 
As soon as the note was signed Harry took out his 
watch and turned suddenly to Stapleton and said: 

“Good gracious, Frank, do you know what the 
time is? I declare, it’s nearly ten! How long we 
have been talking! We must hurry home. You'll 
excuse us to-night, Mr. Drummond. I didn’t know it 
was so late. The Head will surely be angry with us, 
or at least anxious about us. Good night. We will 
come again before long. Kiss Mabel for us when she 
awakes.” 

“You had better take this stick with you,” said 
Drummond to Harry; “it may protect you against 
dogs.” 

Harry laughingly accepted the cane. 

“God bless you, young gentlemen,’ spoke Mrs. 
Drummond fervently, as they passed out into the 
night. 

The stars were bright overhead, and the summer 
night was pleasant. The boys were happy, and both 
felt as elated as if they had just made a general con- 
fession. 

“T wonder if the recording angel up there,” said 
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Harry Selby, as he looked up at the countless stars, 
“will put down much against us by way of ‘ white 
lies ’ for what we have said to-night. Oh! by the way, 
give me a match.” 

“You are not going to smoke, are you?” 

“No, but give me a match.” 

A match was handed to him, and a little flame 
illuminated the surrounding darkness for an instant, 
and a puff of wind blew away in ashes all that was 
left of the I. O. U. 

“Nothing like burning your bridges behind you,” 
remarked Harry. 

“But it is your bridge, not mine. Why didn’t T 
think to get some money, too?” 

They finally agreed to go halves in the good work, 
and Frank was to hand over five dollars to Harry the 
next day. They walked home in a state of exaltation, 
for, the first time in their lives, they had that night 
tasted the luxury of doing good. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ROB JONES RETURNS TO COLLEGE. 


THE next morning when Harry Selby awoke after 
his long sleep in the infirmary he saw by his bedside 
the stick which he had laughingly accepted from 
Drummond as a protection against prowling dogs. He 
was surprised and delighted to find the head beauti- 
fully carved. It resembled a man’s head with a full 
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beard, and a snake coiling around the throat. Several 
boys, as soon as they saw it, wanted Harry to sell it 
to them. This gave him an idea which he immediately 
put into execution. He was sure that Drummond had 
carved that stick during his hours of enforced idleness. 
Why could he not carve many others, and thus tem- 
porarily support himself until a more permanent oc- 
cupation had been procured? 

“T’ll sell this cane if any one will bid high enough 
for it,” he said on the spur of the moment. 

“ Twenty-five cents,’ said Ames. 

“Too low.” 

“ Fifty cents,” shouted Frank Stapleton, who at once 
caught an insight into his friend’s proceeding. 

“No, too low yet,’ responded the impromptu auc- 
tioneer, with a knowing look toward his especial 
friends. 

“ Seventy-five cents,’ shouted Ames. 

““ Going—going—gone! Now, boys,” said Selby, “I 
am willing to take a limited number of orders for 
walking-sticks with fancy heads like this one, at the 
same price.” 

The boys immediately surmised there was some 
charitable scheme behind it all. 

“Put me down for one,” remarked Finch. 

“°Twould be hard to put you down. I'll put your 
name down.” 

“Oh! oh!” shouted several. Quite a number of 
boys gave their orders for the really beautiful sticks, 
and soon the young factor had secured orders to the 
amount of nearly ten dollars. 

Poor Drummond was delighted, as much with the 
ingenious charity of his newly-found friends, as he was 
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with the opportunity of earning an honest penny. In 
the meantime Harry Selby was impatiently awaiting 
an answer from his father. A letter came at the end 
of two weeks. Mr. Selby, in order to encourage his 
son, agreed to give the man employment, at first in the 
railway shops, and afterward, if he proved trust- 
worthy, at the Selby residence, where he and his wife 
were to occupy a neat cottage in the rear of the 
premises. He suggested, as a precaution, that Drum- 
mond only should first come to Chicago for a few 
weeks, and later on he was to move his family. Harry 
ran with glee to tell the good news and assure the 
Drummonds that there were better days in store for 
them. He felt a curious sense of importance when the 
President permitted him to go to the village and look 
around for a suitable temporary lodging for Mabel 
and her mother. The day after the good news 
arrived Mr. Drummond started for Chicago. Two 
weeks later Harry received another letter from his 
father telling him that he was much pleased with the 
man, and told him to send Mrs. Drummond and her 
daughter at once, he having taken the father into his 
personal employment. 

Mrs. Drummond departed at the earliest moment. 
As they were leaving, Harry lifted Mabel into the rail- 
way carriage and gave her a paper of candies. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Selby,” said the child, “may the 
gentle Jesus, meek and mild, bless you—’cause you is 
so good to papa and mamma. Kiss me now,” and the 
little one pursed up her lips in a most innocent fashion. 

Two or three of the college boys, who happened to 
be at the depot, laughed heartily at Harry as he blush- 
ingly bent down his head and kissed the little girl. 
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“ Good-bye, Mabel. I shall see you again before 
very long. The holidays are not very far off now.” 

“T shall never forget your kindness, sir,” said the 
grateful mother, “and if ever the occasion arises I 
shall try to prove to you that I am not ungrateful.” 

Harry felt doubly awkward now, and replied, “ Oh! 
not at all,” and retired in confusion. 

By this time Rob Jones was sufficiently recovered 
from his injuries to be able to come back to school, He 
arrived during class hours one morning and went im- 
mediately to the President's room. 

“T don’t deserve, Father, to be treated like this,” he 
said nervously. ‘ Every one is kind, but I feel that T 
should not be here after all I have done, I have been 
pretty mean, especially toward Hunter.” 

“ But, my lad, hasn't Hunter forgiven and forgotten 
all that, and have you not become friends long ago?” 

“ Yes, Father, that’s so, and I'm going to try and do 
better, but I am afraid that every one, or at least many, 
will jeer at me when I go into the yard,” 

“T do not think you know our boys well enough 
yet,” remarked the Father, not unkindly, “If you 
should meet with any of the treatment you dread, re- 
member that by your fault you have deserved it, and 
take it as part of your punishment, But I think you 
need have no fear. Go now to the chapel, and ask our 
divine Lord to strengthen you in your good resolu- 
tions. You have chosen the manlier part in coming 
back, and by God's grace you will profit by the lesson 
you have learned. Go, and God bless you.” 

The penitent boy felt strengthened by the kindly, 
earnest words of the President, and with difficulty 
stifled a sob as he left the room, 
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‘It was a critical moment for Jones when the bell 
rang for the end of class. He was seated on a bench 
in the yard, when the surging crowds came pouring 
out of the class rooms. Many did not see him in their 
usual rush to the study hall to put away their books. 
Frank Stapleton was the first to notice him. He did 
not go over to him at once, but waited for Howard 
Hunter. Together these two walked over toward the 
bench, followed by many other boys who watched 
curiously what they supposed to be the first meeting 
between the two former enemies. 

Howard was aware that many eyes were on him at 
that moment. He knew also that his reception of the 
returned invalid would be the key to the action of the 
majority of the boys in the college. Just at that mo- 
ment—and there are some unheroic moments in all 
our lives—he felt the strongest repugnance to meeting 
Jones. He had visited the wounded boy, forgiven him, 
helped him, and spent the day at the Lake of the 
Woods with him, and yet at that moment there arose 
an intense aversion—the more intense as it was so 
unaccountable—to the boy who had wronged him so 
deeply. 

By a singular coincidence Jones was sitting within 
two or three feet from the very spot where he had been 
knocked down by Hunter in that subsequently bit- 
terly regretted burst of anger. Perhaps association of 
ideas had something to do with it, for all the insults, 
all the agony, and the shame Hunter had suffered 
from this boy crowded into his memory with light- 
ning-like rapidity. 

Should he turn upon his heel, and leave Jones to 
himself? He was terribly tempted to do so. He was 
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walking slowly in the direction of Jones all this time, 
and Stapleton was surprised at his sudden silence. 
Frank did not know of the struggle going on within 
the breast of his friend. 

Suddenly Howard remembered Mr. Hillson’s advice 
when his days were darkest. Yes, he would offer this 
last bitterness to the Sacred Heart. With an ejacula- 
tory prayer, he determined to show that all ill-feeling 
was over and forgotten. There are moments in men’s 
lives when heroes are made. This was a crucial mo- 
ment for Howard, and unknown and unseen by those 
around him he made of himself a hero. 

Hunter had never spoken to Jones publicly since he 
had knocked him down, and very many of the boys 
knew absolutely nothing of the reconciliation that had 
taken place. All seemed waiting to see what Howard 
would do. Many had already looked coldly and 
askance at the lame boy. 

“ Hello, Rob,” said Howard. “I am heartily glad 
to see you back again, old fellow,” and he took his 
hand and shook it demonstratively. 

“ Gracious! did you see that?” said one of Jones’ 
former admirers to one of the old clique. 

“Guess the ‘ goody-goodies’ have caught Jones 
after all. If so, all our fun is up,” remarked another 
of the delectable gang. 


Happily Jones did not hear these remarks. The- 


warm public recognition by Howard Hunter was 
keenly appreciated, and the sparkle and glitter of his 
eyes spoke volumes, and told more eloquently of his 
gratitude than any words could have done. 

“ Look!” said one of the undesirable crowd. “There’s 
Finch shaking hands with the fellow, too. See how 
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he stands with one hand on Hunter’s shoulder. I sup- 
pose they have caught him, too.” 

It was a happy catching for Finch, as is already 
known. All, as Howard had mentally predicted, had 
taken their cue from him, and Jones was busy for sev- 
eral minutes shaking hands and receiving congratula- 
tions. His fine features and clear complexion, now 
more than usually pale from his late suffering, was 
steeped in a rosy blush which the excitement of the 
moment and the feeling of gratitude had occasioned. 
He certainly looked a handsome boy just then. 

And Howard! He had conquered himself in doing 
what his natural inclination had pointed out to him 
emphatically as most distasteful. Yet the repugnance 
had not ceased, and now he felt the strongest tempta- 
tion to get away. This he could have done now quite 
gracefully. But the fact is, he was frightened at this 
sudden feeling and could not understand it. The 
nobleness of his generous and pure heart prompted 
him to further acts of secret heroism. 

He determined at whatever cost to himself to remain 
with Jones until the dinner bell rang—and he did so. 
By that time the strange feeling of disgust and repug- 
nance had worn away, and he was heartily thankful 
that he had not yielded to the impression. In the 
conflict between natural inclination and generosity the 
latter triumphed, and although the secret war had 
been keen and hidden from every human eye, the 
courageous boy knew that he was stronger for having 
fought it down. Once conquered, the repugnance did 
not return. He afterward stated to one of his dearest 
friends that no such feeling toward Jones returned dur- 
ing the rest of the school year, or ever afterward. 
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CHAPTER XXVG 
HOW MIKE FENLEY DREAMED A DREAM. 


THE reappearance of Rob Jones, and the kindly 
treatment he had received, had a good effect on that 
class of boys at St. Cuthbert’s who, while not es- 
sentially bad, admired everything they deemed 
“tough ;” which word for them had the meaning of 
“manly.” These boys were hero-worshippers in a 
certain way, but their misfortune was that their ideals 
were false. They learned, however, in time, that popu- 
larity was not gained by violating all the college rules 
at random, but by the reverse. The more these restless 
spirits kept within bounds the more friends they found. 
The fact is that the disappearance of Buckley, and the 
change of front assumed by Finch, and, after his re- 
turn, by Jones, purified the moral atmosphere, and for 
the rest of the year the finest kind of college spirit pre- 
vailed. 

We may, therefore, in this chapter turn our attention 
for once to one or two of the minor lights and shades 
of college life, feeling sure that, for real boys, these 
lighter and more humorous episodes will be relished as 
heartily as the more somber shadows of the drama. 

Not long after the event related in the foregoing 
chapter a peculiar scene was observed to be taking 
place one morning, after breakfast, in the yard. Almost 
every boy appeared to have taken a dose of laughing- 
gas. The usual games had no attraction for the nonce, 
and the boys were divided into small knots and groups, 
each one of which appeared to have its orator, and 
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from which, ever and anon, little explosions of laughter 
could be heard. 

Whoever has had the good fortune to live in a well- 
disciplined boarding college will be aware that next to 
the chapel the dormitory is the place most sacred to 
silence. To be told to get out of bed and stand on the 
floor near the prefect’s bed, for even whispering, was 
considered the maximum of disgrace among the big 
boys. So great a disgrace was incurred by this par- 
ticular penance that it was rarely merited, and more 
rarely imposed. 

A big, brawny, but good natured, country boy had 
recently arrived at St. Cuthbert’s. It was his first ex- 
perience away from home, and it was voted by the 
wiseacres that he was decidedly “ green.”’ No matter 
if he knew all about and could talk intelligently of 
subsoiling, rotation of crops, and excel in showing the 
points of a good horse; no matter if he could hold his 
own at a chopping or logging bee against all comers; 
no matter if he could bring home the highest price for 
his load of wheat, he was voted “ green.” Why? For- 
sooth he had never worn kid gloves, he held collars 
and cuffs as superfluities, and.was in blissful ignorance 
of theaters and cigarettes. Therefore he must be 
green, and was unanimously voted to be so. 

Naturally, the restraint of college life was hard on 
this child of nature, and many were the blunders he 
made in consequence. His name was Mike Fenley, 
and one day Mr. Hillson was almost stupefied by the 
following observation from him: 

“ Say, mister, I'll give ye two dollars for a good bed 
for the winter.” It must be remembered that it was 
now near midsummer, 
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“You will do what?” . 

“T’ll give ye two dollars for a good bed for the win- 
ter. I can’t get my sleep nohow on them wire things. 
I feel as how I am going right through every time I 
move.” 

“You never slept on such a bed in your life before,” 
replied the prefect. ‘‘ Don’t you know those are the 
finest wire mattresses that are made, and are considered 
a luxury?” 

“ Still ’'m afraid they'll let me through some night. 
Won't you let me make a shake-down in the hay-mow 
in the barn yonder?” 

“Look here, Mike, you will get used to luxury in 
time. If I let you sleep in the hay-mow some more 
delicate boy than you would want to sleep in the field 
with the gate open, and so catch cold.” The son of 
the backwoods had a glimmering notion that he was 
being quizzed, and so dropped the matter. 

_ The night before all the explosive laughter in the 
yard, Fenley had slept in a bed close to the wall. Both 
lights had been put out. The prefect and his assist- 
ant were sitting in the dark waiting for all the boys to 
drop off to sleep. There was no sound in all the large 
dormitory except the heavy breathing, and an oc- 
casional snore of those who had already fallen asleep, 
and the soft rattle of the beads that Mr. Hillson was 
reciting during his vigil. About one-third of the sixty 
boys were already asleep. Fenley’s loud breathing told 
that he was already in a state of unconsciousness as — 
to external things. 

Suddenly in the stillness there came from Fenley 
that peculiar and almost inexpressible sound used by 
plowmen when urging horses in the furrow, and which 
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is represented as nearly as any combination of letters 
will allow by pronouncing the following word: 

sh scuk.”” 

There was a general titter in the dormitory, and the 
prefect immediately went in the direction of the sound. 
He had not gone many steps when, from the same sten- 
torian lungs, came a most emphatic demonstration that 
the sleeper was at home, at least in his dreams, at, to 
him, the more congenial occupation of plowing. Sud- 
denly the sleepers in the other beds, as well as those 
who were awake, were startled by a hearty, full-lunged 
vigorous shout: 

“Get up! Get up, Doll—Meg! Gee-long!” 

A spontaneous burst of laughter followed this re- 
markable outbreak. ; 

“Ssh! Silence!” said the prefect, as soon as he 
could control himself, for he was unable to resist 
laughing as heartily as the rest. 

“ We want to make a request, sir,” said Harry Selby, 
as he, Hunter, Osborne, and several others came up 
to the prefect the next morning. 

“Well, Harry, what’s your litany to-day?” 

“You see, sir, what a lot of fun Fenley’s dream last 
night has given us. You said the other day, sir, that 
those who dance should pay the piper.” 

“Well?” 

“ We want to do the penance for Fenley, because we 
have taken out of it more fun than he has.” 

“ But who said there would be a penance?” 

“ He broke silence in the dormitory, sir, and that is 
never let off.” 

“ Intentionally ? ” 

“No. He was asleep.” 
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“‘ How can he deserve a penance then? He did not 
mean to break silence, did he? ” 

“No, sir; but many of us don’t mean to break the 
rules. We don’t think, and we get the penance all the 
same.” 

“But do you not see the difference? You could 
think. It is quite different with one asleep. Poor 
Fenley is among new faces, and in a new world to him; 
what more natural that his mind, when he is asleep, 
should go back to the scenes of his early life, and he 
again be among the noblest friends of the animal cre- 
ation—among his horses? Of course, it was a material 
transgression of the rule of silence, but by no means a 
formal one. Treat Fenley well, boys, for he may have 
greater trials than we may be aware of.” 

“ But it was so funny, we can’t help laughing.” 

“No harm in that, but do not do it offensively, or 
wound his feelings.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
HOWARD HUNTER STATES HIS VIEWS. 


In after life, when the mind is seared with vexations 
and the heart timid about the future; when we begin 
to find, or long ago have found, that getting along is 
laborious and uphill work; that success is illusive; 
when we long, and oh! so anxiously, for a few quiet 
hours of surcease from care; when we heartily wish 
that for once “time will turn back in its fight”—at such 
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a time who does not revert to his long passed school 
days, to the pleasant time when he was really free from 
the cares of life? How like an oasis this period appears 
in the after years of life! How roseate looks the past, 
more so than the future appeared to us when we were 
young. 

Of the happy times that fond memory recalls none 
are lingered over so lovingly by the now grown man 
in his few moments of leisure as those calm and glori- 
fied Sunday afternoons of his college days. There is 
nothing pleasanter in the memory. There is nothing 
more beautiful in the reality. The quiet game, the 
easy ramble with a few, dearly loved companions, the 
delicious companionship of a book in the shade of the 
spreading oak. Dull is the boy who does not appre- 
ciate these things. Trust him not. The consciousness 
of having sanctified the day by Mass and holy com- 
munion gives a species of exaltation to the mind. The 
flowers look brighter, the trees and luxuriant grass 
greener on that day than on any other. The very 
insects seem more vocally joyous. 

On just such an idyllic day, on a particular Sunday 
afternoon, there were few boys in the yard at St. 
Cuthbert’s. A quiet almost equal to the deserted still- 
ness of vacation time hung around the place. A few 
groups of boys in twos and threes quietly walked up 
and down the yard. A few sat in the shade. The 
afternoon stin made every window resemble a sheet 
of red-hot copper. 

“What a quiet crowd,” said Frank Stapleton. It 
was a few days after the return of Jones to college. A 
small company of our particular friends were lounging 
on a green spot under the shade of a fine beech tree on 
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the famous “ walk ” close to the college and in view of 
the athletic ground and track. 

“ Just look across the field,” continued the speaker ; 
“there is only one game of lawn tennis going on. For 
the last hour not more than four boys have passed on 
the walk here, and three of these were reading. 
Strange, isn’t it?” 

“Not so very. It’s Sunday, and everybody likes to 
enjoy the quiet, and there happens to be no game 
going on to-day. You have your finger in a book at 
this very minute,” remarked Howard Hunter. 

“Oh, yes. I was running through, for the second 
time, Farrar’s ‘ Eric Williams.’ ” 

“ And what is your opinion of it?” asked Clavering. 

“Tt’s really hard to say,” was the reply. “ The book 
is clever and has a great fascination for me. It is 
well done, but—” and he paused. 

“But what?” asked Clavering, anxious to see if 
Stapleton’s views coincided with his own. 

“T don’t know exactly. There’s an awful sadness in 
the book. Don’t you think so, Hunter?” — 

“That’s true,” replied Howard Hunter, thus ap- 
pealed to; “it is sad throughout and has a sadder end; 
but that does not form my chief objection to the book. 
I dislike its tendency to naturalism. But, pshaw! this 
sounds like preaching, and you don’t want that kind 
of thing from me.” 

“Go on, go on, Hunter. It’s not preaching. You 
couldn’t preach if you tried. But we want to hear 
your opinion,” said Selby. 

“Yes, yes; go on, go on,” pleaded several others. 
The boys knew that when Hunter spoke on books he 
had read he would say something worth their hearing. 
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He was a careful reader, and had the faculty of digest- 
ing and assimilating. 

“Ask Mr. Hillson,” said Hunter, “ about Farrar’s 
work. He will talk to you about it much better than 
Ican. I’m no prig.” 

“Which the prefect is, then, by inference,” slyly 
put in Claude Winters. 

“Look here, young fellow, youngsters should be 
seen and not heard in the presence of their elders,” 
said Hunter playfully, as he suddenly rolled over on 
the grass and made a grab for Winters’s arm. The 
latter was too quick, so that Howard found himself 
clutching a bunch of tall grass instead. 

“T beg my elder’s pardon,” laughed Winters from a 
safe distance, “and trust he is not developing a 
Nabuchodonosor taste for grass.” 

“Stop your bantering, you young bantam,” said 
Clavering, ‘and, Howard, give us your views on 
‘Eric Williams.’ ” 

“T don’t see what good my opinions will do,” said 
Howard, “but if you must have my impressions on 
this book, they are something like this. To me Eric 
is the saddest boys’ book that I know. Eric is to be 
good, become good and keep good, by the ‘ natural 
process.’ The odds are against him. Fate, or chance, 
or whatever you like to call it, throws him in certain 
circumstances, and he goes more or less wrong; then 
more circumstances arise and he goes more deeply 
wrong, and all along the author appears to engulf 
him in a species of fatalism from which there is no 
extrication, always excepting the natural effort to do 
right, and this by itself is plainly shown to be in- 
adequate.” 


, 
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“ But conscience is always reproving Eric,” said 
Tom Ames, who was an interested listener. 

“ True, but who does not know that without the aid 
of grace, conscience alone is not sufficient?” 

“ You’re right, Howard,” remarked Stapleton, “ and 
according to the author, Eric’s position is irretrievable, 
and the sins he commits are not repented of, but 
merely forgotten. His Christianity is but a vague 
generality.” 

“Tt certainly is, as we understand Christianity,” 
continued Hunter. ‘“ The boys in that book never pray, 
except Russell, when he was dying, and that appears 
to be very vapid.” 

“But, Howard, you wouldn’t have schoolboys pray- 
ing-machines, would you?” asked Ames. 

“Machines! no,” was the rather warm reply ; “ but I 
-would have boys in books represented as they are in 
life, and I claim that all boys that I have known do 
pray in their trials and troubles.” 

“Yes; that’s true,’ said Stapleton; “look what a 
different fellow—what a changed character Jones is 
since his accident.” 

“T mean more than that,” continued Hunter; “I 
claim that Catholic boys pray habitually, and then, of 
course, they have the sacraments as well, without 
which theirs would be a scant Christianity.” 

“Yes, boys pray,” continued the other; “ when you 
were so ill after that silly affair at the haunted mill 
I know for certain that the boys prayed long and 
earnestly for your recovery, and many holy com- 
munions were made for that end. Why! nearly the 
whole school made a novena for you.” 

\_ A soft light came into Howard Hunter’s eyes as he 
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learned of this. This was the first time he had heard 
of the charity of his schoolmates. 

“T did not know this before, but knowing you fel- 
lows as I do I might have guessed such a thing. I 
thank you very much.” 

“ Not at all,” said Stapleton, blushing awkwardly, as 
all ingenuous spirits do when found out in a good 
action, or when they have inadvertently mentioned 
something to their own credit. 

“Yes,” continued Hunter; “ Catholic boys do pray, 
and are not ashamed of it. It forms part of their lives.” 

“T think,’ said Stapleton seriously, ‘that boys in 
Catholic colleges, like St. Cuthbert’s here, with morn- 
ing and evening public prayers, the daily Mass, fre- 
quent confession and communion and the example of 
our priests and professors—I think that if such boys 
do not pray, then no boys on earth pray. Do you re- 
member that terrible wind storm last April, when there 
was danger that some of the college buildings would 
be blown down, how at every flash of lightning or 
crash of thunder the boys crossed themselves again 
and again. Nor were they ashamed to do so, large or 
small. It was a manly and open acknowledgment of 
their dependence on a higher power.” 

This speech was a revelation of Stapleton’s earnest 
character to the others. They had never heard him ex- 
press himself so earnestly or so openly before, nor 
did the majority of his companions think him capable 
of such genuine feeling. It is needless to say that he 
rose in the estimation of his companions. 

“Then your conclusion is that we, with all our ad- 
vantages here, should all be priests or religious,” said 
Tom Ames. 
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“ By no means,” replied Stapleton; “I, for one, have 
no inclination in that direction. The sanctity required, 
and the awful responsibilities to be incurred, prevent 
me from aspiring to such an honor. But I do claim 
that each one of us is bound to have an earnest purpose 
in life. At present I have no definite idea what I shall 
be, but this I am determined to be—an earnest man.” 

“T agree with you, Frank,” observed Hunter. “It 
seems to me that there are a dozen careers open to us, 
in every one of which we can, if we wish, do yeoman 
service for religion without entering the actual 
service of the Church.” 

“What!” exclaimed Ames. “ Howard, don’t you 
intend to be a priest? Everybody expects you will be 
one.” 

“Tam very much like Stapleton,” answered Hunter; 
'“T have not made up my mind. In the meantime I 
and you—all of us—have merely to do our duty now 
here where we are placed, and as Frank says, be men 
of earnest purpose.” 

To those who do not understand the American 
Catholic boy, this may sound a somewhat strange con- 
versation. Their ideas may have been crude, but no 
one will charge them with lacking earnest conviction. 
These boys were close friends, and spoke to one another 
freely. The conversation was a little above the calibre 
of Claude Winters, who, not being much interested, 
could not keep still. During Howard’s speech he had 
taken a long spear of grass, and getting behind him, 
began tickling his ear with it. Not perceiving the 
cause of the irritation, and thinking it was an insect, 
Hunter several times attempted to brush it away. At 
length, however, he caught the culprit in the act, and 
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‘in a minute the two were rolling promiscuously down 
the sloping bank where the group had been sitting, 
amid the shouts of the others. Howard tried hard to 
make his tormentor eat the grass that youngster had 
in his hand. 

“What on earth causes that cloud of dust!” said 
Selby, as he looked down the long, dusty road. Hunter 
and Winters at once ceased hostilities. All rose to 
their feet and looked in the direction of the phenom- 
enon. 


GOAPIE Re OX V LL 
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THE boys eagerly watched the approaching cloud 
of white dust, but as a tall hedge and a bend in the 
road obstructed their view, they could not discover 
its cause. 

“Tt looks as if a company of artillery were approach- 
ing on the run,” said one. 

“ Not enough dust,’ said another, “and it moves 
too rapidly for that.” 

“ Whatever it be,” said Hunter, “ we shall learn as 
soon as it turns the road.” 

There was a good half-mile stretch from the bend 
in the road to where the boys were standing. 

“Great heavens! it’s a runaway,” exclaimed one, 
“and only one person—a woman—in the carriage.” 

All the boys at once ran to the road. They saw ap- 
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proaching a splendid span of blacks, frantic and fiery 
in their unmanageableness. Even in the distance they 
could see the white flecks of foam on the breasts of the 
horses. Both had taken the bit between their teeth 
and were dashing along at a fearful rate. In the high 
seat of the dog-cart sat a young girl, about fifteen years 
old, holding the lines and pulling with all her slender 
might. Her limited strength and weak wrists were 
completely unable to hold the maddened horses in 
check. Her hat had blown off. Her long hair floated 
in the wind. Her teeth were tightly closed, her face 
deadly pale. For an instant Hunter likened her to an 
approaching avenging fury. All were impressed by 
her perilous position. Hunter and Stapleton saw also 
another danger. Almost immediately in front of the 
college buildings the road made a sudden turn at right 
angles, ran in that direction for a distance of about 
two hundred yards and then turned again at right 
angles in the opposite direction. It was what is com- 
monly called by country people a “ jog” in the road. 
Both the boys realized that the runaway team, at the 
rate of speed it was approaching, would not be able to 
turn the first corner safely. If such a feat were ac- 
complished the second turn must prove disastrous and, 
perhaps, fatal to the frightened occupant of the vehicle. 
The girl was fast losing her nerve and courage. 

“What’s to be done?” said Stapleton hurriedly to 
Hunter. 

“We must stop those horses, or she’ll be killed.” 

“How?” asked Frank. 

“You and I must catch their heads as they pass us. 
Will you risk it?” 

“Yes,” said Stapleton, firmly; “ with you.” 
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“All right. But don’t attempt it as they pass, but 
run by their side a little—sprint for your life, Frank— 
and grab the right. I'll take the left. You other fel- 
lows stand as near as you can safely and try to check 
the speed, but don’t let the horses swerve, or you'll 
break that girl’s neck. Now then, ready!” 

These directions had been given in less than a quar- 
ter of a minute. All took positions; meanwhile the 
frightened horses came madly rushing on. 

“Help! help! help!” screamed the frightened girl 
as she was borne rapidly toward them. Howard and 
Frank stood a little in advance of the group of boys. 
They had thrown off their coats and vests. Neither 
noticed until after the excitement was over that they 
had both dropped their Sunday clothes in the white 
dust of the road. With compressed lips and determined 
looks the two boys stood with elbows thrown well 
back, and heads high, waiting for the race. 

Never had these two healthy, strong, young athletes 
been more glad of their strength than now. It was to 
be a foot race between a mad runaway team and two 
boys, with a life of a human being as the stake. 

“Sit still; don’t move!” shouted Clavering to the 
frightened girl. The other boys gesticulated wildly in 
their endeavor to at least check the speed of the 
horses. That would be something gained. They suc- 
ceeded in checking the panting, quivering animals for 
a moment. At that instant Howard shouted, “Go!” 
and he and Stapleton started on a keen run, one on 
each side of the horses. 

The young lady, either from fright or exhaustion, 
now dropped the lines, and held on to the iron guard 
of the seat. The horses, after the momentary check, 
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and feeling all restraint removed, rushed on more 
madly than before. For a moment the horses dis- 
tanced the two runners. They were not the boys to 
give up. Putting forth all their powers for an extra 
spurt, they began to gain. Each horse saw some one 
beside him, and began crowding the pole of the 
carriage. This was another gain for the boys, as the 
horses once more slackened speed a little. Neither of 
the boys could see the other. Each watched his own 
horse. One more spurt and both boys were at the 
horses’ heads. 

Almost simultaneously the two made a grab for the 
bridle line. The horses plunged violently. The girl 
screamed and shrieked anew, but Howard and 
Stapleton held on. Clear heads and trained muscles 
would win. More than once one or the other was 
lifted from his feet. Would they stop the horses before 
they reached the abrupt bend of the road? If this 
couldn’t be done, the young lady would most probably 
be thrown out and killed. The galloping horses were 
becoming breathless. The boys were in good form, 
and neither wind nor muscle failed them. Finally 
they succeeded in getting the horses’ heads down, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the quivering, foam- 
flecked, but beautiful creatures come to a standstill 
within fifteen yards of the dangerous turn in the road. 

Frank and Howard stood panting and puffing, too 
—‘like porpoises,” the latter declared later in the day. 

“ Gently, pet; steady now; steady,” and with similar 
words they patted and coaxed the large-eyed, trem- 
bling animals. 

“All danger is over now, miss,” said Howard 
Hunter to the frightened girl. He did not raise his 
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hat, although Frank said afterward that he went 
through the motion, for the reason that it had fallen 
off far up the road. 

“T congratulate you,” said Howard, “that you did 
not attempt to jump out of the carriage, for if you had 
done so you certainly would have been killed.” 

“Oh! I—I thank you—so much. My father, Major 
Bracebridge, will th—” and the young lady, a reaction 
having begun, promptly went off into a dead faint. 

This turn of affairs was much more embarrassing to 
the schoolboys than catching wild horses. Strength 
of muscle, and quickness of hand and eye and physical 
courage in the face of danger were required in such 
an emergency. But in the present state of things all 
these good qualities were of no avail—worse than use- 
less. The poor, frightened girl had fallen back into 
a safe position while fainting 

“ Here’s a how-de-do!” said Stapleton, as he wiped 
the dust and sweat from his face, and broke into a 
hearty laugh. “Isn’t it a tame ending after all? What 
a pity the fair damsel didn’t break her neck and all 
that!” 

“Frank!” said Hunter. 

“Yes; wasn’t it a pity she wasn’t spilled, and had her 
cervical vertebrae severed, or something of that sort. 
This is all so horribly unromantic and—dusty,” and 
he spat out a mouthful of fine dust. 

“Frank!” repeated Howard, who really thought 
Stapleton was in earnest. The banteriny tone, how- 
ever, was assumed to hide his anxiety, for Stapleton 
had never seen anybody in a faint before. He was, in 
fact, quite frightened, and thought the girl would die 
then and there. 
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“Yes,” he continued; “she might just as well have 
broken her neck while she was about it; but, say, 
Howard, is there any real danger, you know? Hasn't 
she been a long time in that faint?” 

“No; less than a minute,” replied Howard, laugh- 
ing at Stapleton’s inconsistency of words and real 
sentiments, “ but what shall we do? She must be re- 
vived, and these horses are so restive now that they 
may break away at any minute.” 

“T have it,” said Stapleton. ‘ I will hold both horses. 
Go down into that ditch and bring my cap full of 
water and we’ll dash it in her face.” 

Frank had on a bicycle cap. Hunter laughed. 
“Your cap will hold as much water as a sieve,” he re- 
marked. The difficulty was solved by the other boys 
running up at the moment. 

“ Here, Clavering,” said Hunter, “ hold the horses’ 
heads, and Winters, my little man, I’ll trouble you for 
the loan of your stiff hat, to dip up some water for this 
young lady.” 

“ But she can’t drink that stuff,” objected Winters, 
unwilling, if it could be avoided, to put his Sunday 
hat to such base uses. 

“Goose! don’t you see she has gone off in a faint. 
I want the water in lieu of eau de cologne.” 

“Oh!” said Winters, as he looked at the carriage 
seat, and he also for the first time saw that mysterious 
counterfeit of death. 

It was-a decidedly humorous sight to see the opera- 
tions of the impromptu nurses acting in an emergency. 
The water obtained was not plentiful in quantity, but 
this deficiency was amply compensated for by the 
abundance of foreign matter it held in solution. The 
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first application made the girl’s pale face resemble an 
Alaskan squaw’s after a winter’s sojourn in a snow 
hut, and the second and third applications were not 
calculated to improve appearances. The results on 
her white dress—well, our pen is not equal to the task 
of describing the effect of mud water on white, starched 
muslin. 

The reader must not judge our hero and his friends 
too severely on this occasion. Neither Howard nor 
the others had any pretension to being trained nurses, 
and, after all, who of us knows the most correct thing 
to do in cases of sudden emergency, and if we know 
theoretically do we apply our knowledge practically? 

After about ten minutes—the boys thought it an 
hour—the poor girl’s eyelids began to flutter, and she 
showed signs of returning consciousness. 

“Oh! she lives,’ shouted Frank Stapleton in great 
excitement ; “see, she’s going to open her eyes. My! 
I thought she was going to kick the—I mean—I— 
I thought she was going to die.” 

“No danger of that,” answered Howard; “ it’s just 
an ordinary faint. She’ll be all right in a few minutes. 
But I wish some one would come, though,” he added 
anxiously. 

His anxiety was relieved very soon, for just at that 
moment Major Bracebridge rushed up. 

“Ts she dead? Is my Rose dead?” he asked trem- 
blingly. 

“Qh! no, sir,” answered Tom Ames; “ she isn’t 
hurt. She just fainted from fright.” 

“Thank God!” said the Major fervently. ‘“ Oh! if 
I had lost my Rose! My God! I can’t bear to think 
of it!” 
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The boys stood awkwardly silent at the father’s 
strong emotion, which was deeper and stronger than 
their partially formed characters and early years per- 
mitted them fully to comprehend. 

“But which one among you saved her? Who 
among you boys was brave enough to stop that run- 
away team?” He cast his eyes around the group. 

“ Frank there, sir, really stopped them,” said How- 
ard Hunter, anxious that his friend should get the 
credit of it all. 

“Oh, Howard! how can you say that? He did it, 
sir. It was Howard who did it.” Stapleton appeared 
equally anxious that the credit of the really brave 
action should go to Howard. 

“Both disclaiming a brave deed, eh!” said the 
Major. There was certainly a very pleased look on his 
face. Turning to the other boys, he said: 

“ Boys, which of these two stopped my horses?” 

“They both did, sir. Each ran on one side till they 
caught up,” was the response. 

“You are good boys,” said the gentleman, “and 
modest as well as brave. You shall hear from me 
again. Do you belong to the college?” 

Being assured that they were students of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, he signified his intention of driving there and 
asking to be allowed to take his daughter to the parlor 
to rest awhile before returning home, adding grace- 
fully, “ for where so much courage and modesty are in- 
culcated there can not be wanting hospitality,” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A NEW VIEW. 


Mayor BRACEBRIDGE gently assisted his partially re- 
covered daughter to the college parlor, where every 
care was given her. The kindly President insisted 
upon her taking some light refreshment, and then rest- 
ing for an hour or so. 

In the meantime the father told the President the 
whole story as far as he knew it, and spoke in admira- 
tion of the gentlemanly bearing and bravery of the 
boys who, he said, had undoubtedly saved his dear 
child from sudden death. 

“ Although I am a non-Catholic, sir,” said Major 
Bracebridge, “ this event has much modified my views. 
I now think much more kindly of your college and of 
your religion than I did before. I should be most de- 
lighted to be permitted to see your institution while 
Rose is resting. JI am sure she is safe in your infir- 
marian’s hands.” 

The President showed the visitor through the class- 
rooms, study halls, gymnasium, dormitories, science 
rooms, and finally took him to the students’ chapel. 

“You will excuse me, sir, or rather, Father,” said 
Major Bracebridge, “if I ask what may seem to you 
some very elementary and perhaps childish questions 
concerning your Church and service. The fact is, I 
have never been at close quarters, so to speak, in a 
Catholic church before, and all is strange, impressive, 
and I may add, very beautiful.” 

The golden tabernacle door, the stations of the cross 
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upon the walls, the ever-living flame burning before 
the tabernacle, impressed him deeply. Very beautiful 
that chapel was, as many an old St. Cuthbert boy will 
remember. But more than the solemn beauty of the 
place was having its influence on the visitor. One who 
was possessed of every natural manly virtue and of 
good dispositions, but unconscious of the loss of that 
faith of which apostate rulers had deprived his an- 
cestors, this naturally upright man stood for the first 
time in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 

That which chiefly attracted his attention, and over 
which he lingered longest, was a large oil painting of 
the Sacred Heart, which hung over the main altar. A 
long time he stood gazing at it. His guide did not in- 
terrupt his scrutiny. 

“TI think I begin to see,” said Major Bracebridge, 
after along silence. “ I have never seen anything more 
-perfectly beautiful. More beautiful, I mean, in what 
it suggests, than what appears in the technical execu- 
tion of the picture. I think I begin to see the secret 
of your religion. That picture seems to tell me it is 
love and zeal and—forgiveness. Am I right?” 

“That is really the secret of our life,” said the Rev- 
erend President of St. Cuthbert’s, who made a genu- 
flection and began to move out of the chapel. When 
outside, and walking around the grounds, the Major 
said: 

“ Reverend sir, I am very much surprised.” 

“ At what, may I take the liberty of asking?” said 
the priest. 

“ At this, Father; you have shown me your college, 
taken me everywhere, even to your place of worship, 
and yet you have not said one word about religion. 
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You have not tried to convince me at all. I always 
thought all Catholics tried to convert everybody to 
their persuasion, and, to tell the truth, not being very 
well up in my own religion, I have always fought shy 
of Catholics.” 

The President smiled and bowed to his visitor. He 
assured him that he never forced religious beliefs on 
any one and no one was ever molested on account of 
his religious opinions at St. Cuthbert’s. 

“Then, if I were to send my boy here next term, you 
would not try to force him to become a Catholic?” 

“On the contrary, I should forbid him being re- 
ceived into the Church should his inclinations tend that 
way, unless you freely granted him the permission to 
do so.” 

“Dear me! dear me! is it possible! You don’t say 
so!” 

Major Bracebridge had evidently heard something 
which had interested and excited him. Seeing the 
look of inquiry on the President’s face, he said: 

“ What a narrow, and ever-narrowing circle of pre- 
judices compose our lives. I have lived, Father, within 
ten miles of your college for years, and never before 
came near you. Had I come under ordinary circum- 
stances it would have been with the full conviction of 
finding narrowness—I speak plainly and I know you 
will pardon me—a veneer of respectability, and a pre- 
tense to learning. Instead I find evidences of a broad, 
liberal culture, an unfeigned hospitality, and among 
your boys, sir, a courage and a modesty as refreshing 
as they are genuine.” 

The President bowed. There was a pleased look on 
his face. To praise his boys was immediately to find 
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the way to his heart, for it was to their benefit he had 
devoted the best energies of his life. 

“T am afraid, sir,” he replied, “ that we Catholics 
are as much to blame as are our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. We have a good thing in our religion, and we 
know it, but I think that sometimes we are guilty of 
the fault of exclusiveness. I hope, however, this visit 
of yours will not be the last one.” 

By this time they had returned to the parlor. Rose 
Bracebridge had fully recovered and was ready to go 
home. Her father would not go until he had once 
more thanked his daughter’s deliverers, as he called 
the two boys. They were sent for. Both came and 
stood nervously twirling their caps, and blushing. 

“T could not go, young gentlemen, without once 
more thanking you in my daughter’s name, and in my 
own. (The two thought this terribly formal and 
shifted their weight from one foot to another). I am 
at a loss what to do for you both, but you shall hear 
from me before long.” 

“There is nothing to be done, sir, that we can see. 
We saw the danger and only did what we would have 
liked any one else to have done for us,” said Howard. 

“But your action, my dear lads, was a brave one; 
even an heroic one, for I assure you it was a most dan- 
gerous thing to do.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Howard, feeling very awkward un- 
der all this praise, and not knowing what else to say. 

“ Now, Rose, thank these young gentlemen, and let 
us be going.” 

Rose, now completely recovered from her fright, 
held out her hand to Howard. 

“T thank you very much for your bravery.” 
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“Yes, miss,”” and Hunter made a bow that would 
have taken a premium for awkwardness. A school- 
boy is a wonderful creature. Who would believe that 
this lithe, graceful athlete, the strong quarter-back of 
the crack team, one of the best of the ball nine, in the 
first class for running, jumping, skating, swimming, 
would suddenly become so shy and almost ungainly 
merely because a young lady offered her hand to 
shake and said a few words of praise. Nor was Frank 
Stapleton less off his guard. He had smiled at Hun- 
ter, but his turn came. Rose offered him her hand, 
too, with a pretty speech. He did not even attempt 
to shake hands, but blurted out, “ Thank you, ma’am,” 
and, of course, the next minute could have bitten his 
tongue off. 

This was too much for the young lady, who had by 
this time regained her usual spirits. In spite of eti- 
quette, in spite of everything, her merry peal of inof- 
fensive laughter sounded through the room. Frank 
blushed a deeper red than he had ever done in his life. 

“Phew!” he exclaimed as soon as he had reached 
the college yard. “* I would rather catch another runa- 
way team than go through that again.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Hunter, slyly. “ But I 
have had enough of that, too.” 

“ Yes, miss,”’ retorted the other. This was too much 
for Frank. The next minute there was a foot race, 
with Hunter in the lead, his pursuer breathing forth 
threatenings, 

There were warm handshakings at the gate when 
Major Bracebridge and his daughter were leaving, 
and a cordial invitation from the President to both to 
pay the college another visit. 
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“We shall be delighted to see you at our entertain- 
ments and exhibitions, Major.” 

“Thanks! Put me on your invitation list and I’ll 
attend.” 

“Oh, by the way,” said the Father, “let me beg of 
you not to think of compensating those boys. You 
couldn’t do that.” 

“That’s perfectly true, Father. I never could do 
that. Nothing would compensate them for saving my 
little Rose’s life.” 

“Oh, Major, you are taking an unfair advantage of 
me. I mean that you could not induce the boys to ac- 
cept anything. I know them well, and, believe me, 
you will fail if you attempt, and probably wound their 
feelings, too.” 

“T see the point,” said Mr. Bracebridge. “I'll con- 
sult my wife and think it over. Good-bye, Father, and 
thank you heartily,” and he drove his now gentle horses 
toward his home. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE INVITATION. 


Tue Bracebridges held several solemn family con~ 
claves before they could arrive at any satisfactory way 
by which they could make a suitable recognition of 
the assistance rendered by Hunter and Stapleton. 

“ You see, mamma,” said the Major at one of these 
—he was thoroughly in touch with his own children, 
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and copied their way of speaking—“ these young fel- 
lows will take no pecuniary compensation. They are 
too high-spirited for that, and from their appearances 
I judge they do not need money.” 

“Tt is not probable they do, or they would hardly be 
students at St. Cuthbert’s,” said Mrs. Bracebridge. 

“O, I don’t think you are altogether correct there, 
my dear,” was the reply. 

“Perhaps I am not. Couldn’t you buy each a 
watch?” 

“Each has one. I saw them when we said good-bye. 
Dear me, I am quite at a loss what to do.” 

“Seeing we can not settle upon anything suitable, 
perhaps the best thing you could do would be to go 
and consult the President of the college.” 

Major Bracebridge accepted this advice. That af- 
ternoon he called for a second time at St. Cuthbert’s. 
A long consultation ensued. He inquired if the Presi- 
dent knew of any worthy poor boys who would bene- 
fit by a college training, but who were unable to meet 
the necessary expenses, “ because if you know of any 
such I would like, in the interest of Hunter and Staple- 
ton, to send two to your school, letting these two young 
men have the credit of doing it.” 

“T think, sir, that plan would not work,” said the 
President. “ You see, if Hunter and Stapleton were 
said to be paying for two boys here, the perfect equal- 
ity among the boys would be impaired. A pernicious 
system of ‘taking up’ and of patronage might creep 
in. A precedent is easily established. No, sir, your 
kind plan will not work; at least, it is not feasible 
here.” 

“ But, Father, can you not suggest something then?” 
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“Tf you wish to do something in gratitude to God 
for your daughter’s escape, you yourself could send a 
boy here to school. These boys must have nothing to 
do with it.” 

“Yes, I'll do that, certainly. I shall be glad to do 
so. But I am really at my wits’ end to know what to 
do for these boys and their companions. Oh! ah! yes! 
I have it! Splendid!” 

The Reverend President looked  inquiringly, 
amused at the buoyancy of the Major’s manner, 

“ Now you mustn’t thwart me this time, Father. My - 
plan is this. It’s just splendid. The boys don’t want 
money, do they? No. They wouldn’t take watches if 
they were offered? Very well. Now, I have a large 
house with plenty of rooms to spare. At home there 
is yachting, swimming, fishing, boating, everything 
suitable for strong, healthy lads’ enjoyment. Won't 
you allow these two boys who stopped my horses and 
those who tried to do so, each to bring along one 
friend and come and stay one night with me? By 
sending for them, say early on Wednesday morning, 
and bringing them back at bedtime on Thursday, the 
party can have two days’ outing, and only one day 
away from their books, as Thursday is their holiday, 
isn’t it? You will grant me this favor, reverend sir, 
will you not?” 

The priest saw that it would not only appear un- 
kind, but would even hurt the generous and really 
grateful petitioner to refuse. He replied: 

“Tt is really impossible to refuse you, Major Brace- 
bridge, although I have a suspicion that I am acting 
against my better judgment. What will the parents 
who send their boys here to study say to me when 
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they learn that I have sent them off with you junk- 
eting?” 

“ Oh! if that’s the difficulty, give me their addresses. 
Pll telegraph each at once.” 

“Tt is not necessary, Major,” said the Father, 
laughing; “sufficient authority is vested in me to be 
able to do this.” 

“Then you consent? ” 

“Under pressure, for I can not resist your impor- 
tunities.” ‘ 

“Thank you, thank you, Father. Now I'll drive 
home at once and tell my wife to get ready to receive 
guests. Let me see; this is Saturday. I'll send for 
them bright and early Wednesday morning. Tell any 
boy who comes in his Sunday clothes that I'll fling 
him body and bones into the lake. No style. No 
formality—these boys must enjoy themselves, and who 
could do that in a high, double-decker of a collar and 
cuffs! Ha! ha! My dear sir, we'll have a glorious time ; 
yes, sir, glorious! glorious!” 

Thus Major Bracebridge, in a warm-hearted way, 
chatted on, apparently as enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect as any of the boys would be. 

“The President wishes to see you and Stapleton,” 
said Mr. Hillson a day or two later. Howard looked 
surprised, and the two boys went to the President’s 
room, wondering what could be the matter. He 
responded to the knock at the door with a hearty 
“Come in,” and the two boys stood inside waiting for 
their superior to speak. He was busy at his desk and 
did not turn to them until he had finished two or three 
lines of a letter he was writing. Then he swung his 
office chair around and faced them. 


————eeeell 
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“Well, boys, how are the studies progressing? ” 

“Pretty fairly, Father,” replied Hunter. 

“ Any more knock-downs lately, Howard?” 

The boy blushed but did not answer. Of course 
there had been none. 

“And you, Frank, are you as ardent a student of 
Shakespeare as ever?” 

“T don’t quote any more, Father,” said Stapleton. 
There was a merry twinkle in the President’s eyes, 
and by that the boys judged that there was nothing un- 
pleasant forthcoming. 

“T have some important news for you, but I am 
afraid that I have been rather weak in granting a re- 
quest made in your favor.” 

He then told them of Major Bracebridge’s proposed 

- pleasure party for them, and how each of the six were 
to choose one other, and thus make up a party of a 
dozen, and finished by saying: 

“And now, try to curb your impatience until the 
morning, for then the Major’s brake will be here for 
you.” 

Hunter had no difficulty in procuring a key of a 
class room from Mr. Hillson, and he, Stapleton, Selby, 
Winters, Clavering, and Ames soon met in committee. 

“T would like to know, boys, the reason of this 
meeting,” said Claude Winters. “I believe you fellows 
are hatching a conspiracy against authority!” 

“You're getting awfully clever now you are in rhe- 
toric, are you not?” remarked Tom Ames. “ Look at 
the crowd here. Selby, Hunter, Stapleton & Co. are 
very probable conspirators, eh? T’ll just tell you what 
.the meeting is called for.” 

“ What for? ” 
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“Tt is to send a formal protest from the rhetoric 
class against further tolerance of short pants and little 
boys in our class. That’s the reason of the meeting, 
little one. Isn't it, Selby?” 

Claude Winters was the smallest boy that had ever 
attained to the dignified position of rhetorician at St. 
Cuthbert’s, and was at that moment clad in those juve- 
nile but extremely convenient nether garments. Small 
as he was, he was a manly, sturdy little fellow among 
his bigger class-mates, his fleetness often saving him 
from the effects of the sharpness of his tongue. Just 
now he seized Ames’ arm and began showering thereon 
a succession of by no means light blows. 

“It might be, for aught I know,” responded Selby. 
“T’m totally in the dark as yet.” 

Stapleton reduced the noisy gathering to a sem- 
blance of order, and then informed the boys of the gen- 
erous invitation of Major Bracebridge. Were ever 
boys so astonished! Were ever boys so delighted! 
What visions of pleasure floated before their vivid 
imaginations. Wasn't the Major a—well, they could 
not find adequate words to express their appreciation. 
What fun they anticipated—and for two whole days! 
How they longed for to-morrow to come. Claude 
Winters literally danced around the room in an 
ecstasy of delight. Suddenly he struck an attitude. 

“Oh! I say, fellows, how can I possibly go? How 
can I meet that young lady again, after throwing mud 
on her and making her look like a—like a Fiji?” 

“ Well, little boy,” said Frank Stapleton, with mock 
gravity, “ we will all beg the princess not to give you 
a whipping, nor to stand you in the corner.” 

“ But, seriously, can I go?” 
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“Go! of course you can. Do you think she knew 
anything about it, and she in a dead faint all the time? ” 

“But she found it out afterward.” 

“That you were the petperraieg rather than any- 
body else?” 

“No. I don’t suppose she knows who did it.” 

“Well, then. Come, gentlemen, the youngster is 
taking up too much of our time. Whom shall we in- 
vite? We are six, so each can invite one. Howard 
has the first choice, of course.” 

“T shall ask Rob Jones,” said Howard. 

“ Osborne is my choice,” said Stapleton. 

Selby chose Roy Henning, a quiet, gentle boy, be- 
cause he did not appear to have many friends at col- 
lege. Clavering asked Falvey. Ames said he would 
- invite Nash, and Winters declared he would not be 
happy unless Clarence Alvero came with them. Selby 
noticed with pleasure that it was very nearly the same 
gathering which had met at his father’s villa in Wis- 
consin the previous vacation, and it suddenly occurred 
to him that he could now carry out a certain project 
which he had been prevented from doing then. 

And so all the preliminaries for the great event were 
arranged. That evening, at studies, the study-keeper 
noticed an unwonted restlessness among some of the 
usually most assiduous boys, but the prefect, Mr. Hill- 
son, who had already been let into the secret of the 
forthcoming expedition, explained it all, and thus pre- 
vented a catastrophe, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


HOW THE BOYS ENJOYED THEMSELVES, 


Was there ever a happier round dozen of school-boys 
than those who tumbled into Major Bracebridge’s 
large family brake on that early Wednesday morning! 
Everybody was bubbling over with fun and frolic. 
Mr. Hillson, Father Lovelace, the prefect of studies, 
and the kindly old President stood on the front steps 
to see them off. 

“T need not remind you, boys,” said the latter, “ that 
you are guests at a gentleman’s house, and that the 
honor and credit of St. Cuthbert’s are in your hands.” 

“ Never fear, Father, we are St. Cuthbert’s boys first, 
last, and all the time,” shouted one of the party. 

“ Good-bye, boys, and a pleasant time.” 

“Good-bye, Father, good-bye all,” they shouted. 
“Three cheers for the President!” shouted the ir- 
repressible Claude, as the big carry-all began its ten- 
mile journey. The cheers were given with a will—and 
a tiger. The brake was drawn by the same splendid 
black team whose mad racing had been the occasion 
which had gained for them the outing. 

A perfect summer sky, with a pleasant early morn- 
ing breeze, enhanced the pleasure of the ride. These, 
and the rapid motion of the vehicle, acted like new 
wine on the already jubilant spirits of the boys, All 
nature was at its best. The June foliage, freshened by 
a sharp shower during the night, which had laid every 
particle of dust; the abundance of blossoms in every 
field and hedge row; and anticipated pleasures, made 
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all eyes sparkle and all hearts beat the quicker. The 
boys had never been more than three or four miles in 
the direction of Rosecroft, therefore a large part of the 
road was new to them and consequently the more en- 
joyable. Human beings delight in a change of scene. 
These healthy, hearty, and spirited boys took in a full 
measure of delight on this journey. Quips and cracks 
and jokes flew thick and fast. But, withal, there was 
nothing improper, nothing that would have made their 
sisters or mothers blush had they heard. The angels 
could have laughed at their innocent fun. 

Thank God such boys exist, and thank God again 
that our country is fairly dotted over with institutions 
which yearly send out into the word such characters 
as these, to elevate and brighten our commercial, pro- 
fessional, and domestic life. 

At length the brake reached Rosecroft. The great 
iron gates flew open as they approached, and the boys, 
sobered for the nonce, were bowled along a noble 
avenue of beeches which touched overhead. Rose- 
croft had been well named, and especially so for the 
month of June. Roses were everywhere, of every 
shade and color, and just now in the full magnificence 
of bloom. Our boys had never seen anything more 
beautiful. The house was a large mansion of light 
granite, built after the style of the old English manor 
house of a century ago. The grand front was almost 
completely covered to the eaves with luxuriant am- 
pelopsis, or Boston ivy, and climbing roses. In an 
elevated position on a small plateau of about five 
acres, the manor house was visible for miles. On the 
sides of the hill had been made a beautifully curving 
broad walk, and the banks and lawns were diversified 
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by a large variety of trees, carpet beds of flowers, 
masses of geraniums and yuccas, and roses everywhere. 
Here and there were shady summer houses. A large, 
natural grotto graced one position of the grounds, but 
everywhere, in every available position, grew rose 
bushes, covered just now with their floral wealth of 
blossom. At the foot of the hill in front of the house, 
glittered and rippled in the morning sun a pretty lake 
of half a mile in width, and away between the hills an- 
other was visible, 

Before alighting from the brake, Stapleton, who 
had caught sight of Rose Bracebridge, whispered to 
Winters : 

“ Say, Claude, she has no traces of mud on her face. 
At all events you haven’t disfigured her for life,” and 
Frank received for his pains a grip on the arm from 
the sturdy little fellow he was teasing, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have forced him to sue 
for mercy. 

“Welcome, young gentlemen, heartily welcome to 
Rosecroft Manor,” said Major Bracebridge, as the 
boys alighted; “let me introduce you to my wife and 
family.” 

Stapleton and Hunter felt their hands growing un- 
accountably large again. Each determined to make 
no silly replies as before. Major Bracebridge cut 
short all formality by saying: 

“Oh, mamma! here’s a pretty pickle! I can’t intro- 
duce anybody to you, for I know the names of none 
except Master Hunter and his friend, Master Staple- 
ton.” 

The motherly instinct of the good lady, who came 
forward smiling to greet them, saw that any cere- 
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mony would destroy her visitors’ pleasure, so she 
said: 

“Tt is not necessary, dear; these young gentlemen 
are students of St. Cuthbert’s. I am only too pleased 
to welcome them all.” 

“That’s capital! So now, boys, if you don’t enjoy 
yourselves for the next two days, all I can say is that 
it will be your own fault. I’m going to be a boy with 
you. Is lunch ready, mamma?” 

Of course it was ready, and the boys thought they 
had never seen such a lunch. It is better not to de- 
scribe it lest those who were not present might become 
envious or incredulous. It was just such a lunch as 
any boy who had been a whole year at school might 
dream of. 

By the time coffee was finished all shyness had van- 
- ished. The visitors had made the acquaintance of the 
Major’s son Ambrose, and all mentally voted him a 
good fellow. They thought he would be an acquisi- 
tion to St. Cuthbert’s, and boys rarely err in their in- 
tuitions. 

“ Now, while daylight lasts,” said the Major, as soon 
as lunch was over, “I do not propose to keep you in- 
doors. I won’t show you the grounds. You can see 
them for yourselves at your leisure. The naphtha 
launch is now ready. Who would like to go for a 
cruise?” 

Of course all were anxious to go. 

“ All right. Ambrose, tell James to whistle when he 
is ready for us, and tell him not to forget the hamper. 
Good-bye, mamma. We will be home by six o’clock 
for dinner, and won’t we be hungry, eh, boys? oan 
along, lads, let’s be off!” 
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While on the dock awaiting to embark, Frank 
Stapleton said to Major Bracebridge: 

“Claude here, is anxious to know if there is any 
mud in the lake.” 

“Oh! Frank, don't,” said Claude, hanging back a 
little. 

“Why no,” replied the Major; “there is no mud 
here. Rose Lake and the other over there between 
the hills are as clear as crystal. You can see the bot- 
tom at forty feet and deeper in many places. But why 
do you ask?” 

“Because, sir, Claude has been dealing in mud 
lately.” 

“ Dealing in mud! What does this big fellow mean, 
little man?” 

“Oh! sir, make him stop,” said Claude. 

The boys’ host looked from one to the other in a 
puzzled way. 

“ He was the artist,’’ continued the tease, “ who or- 
namented Miss Bracebridge’s face with yellow mud 
when she fainted.” 

“Oh, ho! that’s the joke, is it!’’ replied the good- 
natured Major. “ Well, my lad, let me tell you that I 
would have done the same thing if I had been there, 
and remember, Stapleton, the joke’s not all on your 
side, thank you, ma’am.” 

Claude shook his fist at Frank, and begged the 
Major to tell him. 

“T will, Claude, if he ever mentions yellow mud to 
you again.” 

Stapleton was fairly caught and he admitted it. 

The little launch plowed gaily through the limpid 
water, hardly leaving a ripple in its wake. More 
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than one of the boys leaned far out over the bow, look- 
ing down into the water at the wonderful vegetation 
on the lake bed, now and again catching a glimpse of a 
good-sized fish which darted away, doubtless fright- 
ened by the hull of the steamer looming above it, 
Steep and in many places precipitous banks girdled 
Lake Rose. These slopes were thickly wooded, with 
here and there large rocks breaking through the sides 
of the banks to lend variety. There were occasional 
breaks in the rugged scenery, and through miniature 
cafions the excursionists once in awhile caught 
glimpses of the beautiful country beyond. 

“Oh, look! What a beautiful ruin!” shouted Rob 
Jones, as the boat emerged from a narrow channel 
into the second lake. On the right bank stood the 
crumbling walls of what had once been a very sub- 
~ stantial but small stone house, built of “ hard heads ” 
or unbroken round stones taken from the lake. Every 
particle of woodwork had long since disappeared. The 
roofless walls were covered with ivy. From the water 
level the voyagers could see the blue sky through the 
windows and other apertures in the walls which time 
had made. 

“Take a good look,” said Major Bracebridge, “ and 
as we steam across this lake to a celebrated spring at 
the other end I will tell you the story of that ruin. I 
think it will interest you.” 

The genial host, before he had retired from the army 
upon inheriting his father’s large fortune, had been 
accounted a good raconteur at the mess table. Al- 
though his increasing years had somewhat silvered his 
hair and deepened the crows’ feet around his eyes, 
they had not frosted his heart or diminished his story- 
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telling powers. Now he had an interested audience of 
young, eager listeners. 

“A story! Whoop! Hurrah!” they shouted. 
Crowding around the Major they wanted the story 
and wanted it at once. 

“ There was once a time,” he began, “ which was so 
long ago that if we had been living then we should 
not be alive now—” 

“ Te-he! he! he! he!” giggled Claude. 

“ What’s the matter now, you young sunbeam?” 
exclaimed the story-teller, pretending to look severely 
at the boy. 

“That’s such a funny way of putting it, sir,” said 
Claude, half abashed at his own interruption. 

“But wasn’t my statement true?” 

“ That all depends upon how long ago the time was.” 

“Look here, Claude,” said Jones, “ you just stop 
that. Can’t you see you’re stopping the story.” 

“Tl stand guard over him, Major Bracebridge, and 
if he interrupts again we will throw him overboard 
and make him swim home,” said Hunter. 

“Go on, sir; we're all listening,” eagerly exclaimed 
Stapleton. 

“Well, will ‘once upon a time’ suit you?” asked 
the narrator. 

“Yes, sir; that’s the proper way to begin,” replied 
Claude, in spite of Howard’s threatening attitude. 

“ All right, then. ‘Once upon a time,’” began the 
Major. But as the story is a rather long one we will 
commence a new chapter with it. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE MAJOR’S STORY. 


“ONcE upon a time,” began Major Bracebridge, 
“the Indians were the only inhabitants of this region. 
When the white people began to come in the Indians 
thought them inhabitants of another world. They 
soon found, however, to their cost, that they were 
human, and very human at that. My great-grand- 
father was among the first settlers. It was he who 
built that house which is now in ruins. He had two 
sons and a daughter, Blanche. It is around her that 
the story of fighting and romance centers.” 

_ “Oh! an Indian battle,” said one of the listeners, 
and they crowded closer together not to lose a syl- 
lable. . 

“Tt is not a story of open Indian warfare,” said the 
Major, “but rather a story of Indian cunning and 
superstition. My ancestor was kind to the Indians. 
He never refused any of them food in the winter when 
they came to the house to ask for it, and they came 
frequently. Had his neighbors acted in a similar way 
this story would probably never have been told. 

“Of course, in the early days there were no fine 
roads. Each settler had his own clearing. The road 
from one house to another was merely a blazed trail 
in the forest. 

“Blanche would frequently mount her little pony 
and ride off through the woods to spend a day at a 
neighbor’s. Her mother and brothers frequently cau- 
tioned her of the risk she ran in these journeys. She 
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laughed at their fears. A splendid horsewoman and 
a good shot—she often practised rifle-shooting with 
her brothers—she felt as safe and as much at home in 
the limitless forest, as at her spinning-wheel by the 
kitchen fire. 

“Now, at the head of this lake, at the spring, was a 
collection of Indian tepees where dwelt Wash-te-naw, 
the medicine man of the tribe, and Pamseck, the chief, 
with his son, White Deer. Pamseck had seen, with 
bitter anger, the advent of the white men, who had 
driven away all the game by the sound of their axes, 
and by teaching his tribesmen to speak English and 
many of the ways of civilization, had gradually under- 
mined his authority. He bore my respected ancestor 
particular hatred, for he considered him the chief of 
the palefaces. With respect to the latter opinion, Pam- 
seck was correct. My great-grandfather was the 
wealthiest of the immigrants, and in time became 
justice of the peace. Wash-te-naw also saw his in- 
fluence decline. Thus actuated by similar sinister mo- 
tives these two set to work to turn the redskins against 
the settlers. 

“White Deer acquiesced in their schemes, but from 
a different policy. This young warrior had often 
seen Blanche riding through the forest, gaily warbling 
some song or imitating the birds in their melody. 
‘When he saw her approach he would plunge into the 
depths of the forest and pluck the reddest and tallest 
foxgloves, or the sweetest bergamot. Then, reap- 
pearing far ahead, he would await her approach and 
offer her the flowers. Blanche would always accept 
them, giving a smile and words of thanks. Should 
these presentations happen to take place on her home- 
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ward way, she would show her brothers the floral 
trophies, saying: 

““See what my Indian cavalier gave me to-day. 
When did my brothers ever act so gallantly?’ 

“The men attached no importance to this affair. 
They had other things to think about. They were 
anxious about the growing animosity of the Indians. 
Yet it never entered the head of any of the Brace- 
bridge family that it was against them especially that 
the hatred of the Indians was directed. 

“White Doe, sister of White Deer, lived with 
Blanche as her maid. Frequently questioned by the 
brothers as to the intentions of Pamseck, her father, 
and the medicine man, she would answer nothing 
but: 

“* White Deer love white people. White Doe love 
white people. Me tell soon.’ 

“ Blanche was riding one day, as usual, in the forest, 
singing in the gladness of her heart. Suddenly White 
Deer appeared before her with some tall foxgloves 
in his hand. She accepted them with her customary 
smile and words of thanks, but a moment later she 
saw there was something unusual in his behavior. He 
was excited. He had something to say. The girl did 
not know many Indian words, nor did White Deer 
possess a large vocabulary of English. But she at 
length made out that the young Indian was making 
ardent love to her, asking her to leave her father’s 
house and become the red man’s wife. 

“At length the incongruity of the situation broke 
in upon her, and, although she should not have done 
it, peal on peal of merry laughter from her laughter- 
loving lips echoed through the leafy arches of the 
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forest. Had Blanche, with as many Indian words as 
she knew, quietly rejected his suit, the tragic events 
which followed might not have ensued. By the tone 
of the laughter the young buck learned that he had 
been rejected. With angry face and lowering brow 
he darted into the woods. Blanche returned home at 
once. Her father looked very grave when she told 
him what had happened, and how she had acted. He 
knew more of Indian nature by this time than she. 

“White Deer went to his wigwam and brooded. At 
night he went to Wash-te-naw and told him the result 
of his wooing, asking the medicine man for a charm 
by which to win the White Rose, as he called Blanche. 
The crafty man of incantations saw his opportunity to 
gain over White Deer to his plans, for hitherto the 
young Indian had held himself aloof from the council 
fires, and knew little of what was in progress. 

“Wash-te-naw told White Deer that the great Man- 
itou would be propitious to him in his suit and gain for 
him the White Rose under the condition that his first 
arrow should be stained with the life blood of her 
father or one of her brothers. This act alone would 
cause her to return love for love. 

“The young man was not anxious for bloodshed, 
but being madly enamored of the charms of Blanche, 
he fell into the trap. When he accepted the condition 
he was told of the proposed plan of extermination of 
the palefaces, and that the attack was to be made that 
night on the Bracebridge home. 

“Long and seriously the father and two sons dis- 
cussed the situation. The more they talked it over, 
the more alarmed they became. They were sure that 
Blanche’s refusal would bring matters to a crisis, 
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“* At all events, it is well to be prepared for the 
worst,’ said my great-grandfather, and they set about 
cleaning their firearms. White Doe was closely ques- 
tioned. She appeared to know nothing of the inten- 
tions of her tribe. All were agreed that she was sin- 
cerely attached to Blanche, who all the time laughed 
at the fears of the men, assuring them that there could 
be no possible danger. Little did this poor girl dream 
that she had taken her last ride in the flower-strewn 
forest glades; that never more would she take these 
flowers from her dusky admirer, or compete with the 
wooded songsters in their rapturous melody at sunrise. 

“Old John Bracebridge sent the women to rest, or 
at least upstairs to their rooms for the night. The 
three men waited hour after hour through the dark, 
moonless night, fearing they knew not what. About 
two o’clock the watchers heard the shrill hoot of an 
owl, and then another and another. The air seemed to 
be full of owl calls. 

“*There is a tremendous lot of owls outside to- 
night,’ said the younger brother, Ambrose, in a whis- 
per. ‘I think [ll go out for a moment and get a 
breath of fresh air.’ 

“The father, in the fitful glare of the fast dying log 
fire, shook his head in disapproval, but the young man 
did not see it. He went to the door and threw it wide 
open. 

“This was the Indians’ chance. They had waited 
for hours for some movement of this kind. Instantly 
four of them made a rush into the room. Quickly 
the guns were seized and fired. White Deer was shot 
dead on the threshold. A hand-to-hand fight ensued. 
Hearing the report of the guns, Blanche came down, 
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' stairs. Hardly had she entered the room than with a 
piercing cry she fell prone on the floor. A poisoned 
arrow had pierced her heart. A desperate struggle 
ensued. Wash-te-naw and Pamseck were badly 
wounded, and taken captive. 

“Thus the White Deer and the White Rose met 
their death in the house whose ruins you just now 
saw. There are a few Indians, descendants of these, 
in this neighborhood now, but when the wind whistles 
down the ravine these say, ‘ It is White Deer moaning 
for his lost bride’; when the lake is tossed into white- 
caps they say, ‘ The spirit of White Deer is gathering 
the white foxgloves for his White Rose’; and when 
the lake is calm and smiling, as it is now, they will tell 
you that ‘ White Deer has now found his bride.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE ATTACK. 


THE passengers on the naphtha launch were all 
deeply interested in Major Bracebridge’s story, which 
he probably improvised for their entertainment. He 
was plied with questions. Why did Blanche come 
down-stairs just at that moment? Which of the two 
brothers killed White Deer? What became of Pam- 
seck and the Medicine Man? etc., etc., so that, to his 
amusement, he had in self-defense to turn their 
thoughts in another direction. 

“Dear me! We have actually forgotten that there 
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is a hamper of good things on board. Here, James, 
Pll take the wheel while you cut the strings.” 

Mrs. Bracebridge had filled the large basket with 
fruits, cakes, and candies, to which ample justice was 
done by the voyagers. 

During this light meal Ambrose Bracebridge, Selby, 
and Falvey had separated themselves from the rest of 
the party. In the rear of the boat they put their heads 
together in deep confabulation, which lasted some 
time, until called upon by Major Bracebridge to come 
and assist in swelling a boating song chorus. 

Merrily the care-free schoolboys made the hills re- 
echo with their songs and happy shouts. Every spot 
of interest or beauty in the two lakes was visited and 
praised or criticised. It was a happy day for all. To 
- have a “ breathing spell” in the school year before the 
repetitions for the final examinations commenced, was 
keenly appreciated by all. And, thought the boys, 
more than once that day, such a generous recom- 
pense for merely stopping a runaway team! The spon- 
taneity of their welcome by their host and hostess 
added a keen zest to their enjoyment. Their pleasure 
was enhanced by learning that Ambrose Bracebridge 
was to be an inmate of St. Cuthbert’s the following 
year. 

Six o’clock came, and with it dinner. Were the boys 
hungry? Please tell me when boys are not? The 
writer of these truthful memoirs of old St. Cuth- 
bert’s frankly confesses he is unable to do justice on 
paper to that dinner. Jones and Winters agreed that 
the college feasts on the great festivals of the Church 
or the national holidays, paled into insignificance by 
comparison. Stapleton was sure, as he afterward con- 
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fidently told Mr. Hillson, that Lucullus never sat down 
to anything more splendid, and was surprised at the 
prefect’s incredulous smile. 

The kind and motherly lady of Bracebridge Manor 
knew how to cater successfully to strong, healthy, 
growing boys. There was much less reserve and shy- 
ness at the dinner than there had been at the luncheon. 
Before the meal was over every one felt as if he had 
known his hostess all his life, and each was se- 
cretly complimenting her by tracing in her some re- 
semblance to his own mother. All felt the charm of 
good breeding that pervaded the manor, though, per- 
haps, not one could have defined it. 

The irrepressible and sunshiny nature of Claude 
Winters was seen at its best. During the dinner he 
fairly scintillated with fun and humor. Frank seemed 
to be the butt of Claude’s quips, and he had to be 
mysteriously warned by Major Bracebridge to keep 
clear of the yellow mud incident when retaliating. 
Hunter’s reading was brought into requisition. He 
illustrated many a story by an apt quotation from the 
poets. Stapleton’s penchant for quoting from Shake- 
speare, which, since the illness of Howard Hunter had 
been suppressed rather than relinquished, re-blossomed 
in all its pristine splendor. 

Mrs. Bracebridge and her daughter were delighted 
with the success of their dinner—delighted in that suc- 
cess which lies beyond the triumph of well-cooked and 
well-served dishes. It was a case where, for once, a 
dinner party had attained at least one object of its in- 
stitution, which is, as some wise men say, to give an 
occasion for the exchange of the mutual courtesies of 
life and to promote fine fellowship. But then, dear 
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madam, these boys were not blasé, and it is doubtful if 
any of them could have defined the word “ennui”; 
certainly none could have done so from personal ex- 
perience. 

After the dinner, all went on to the lawn, where they 
witnessed a display of fireworks, which were lighted 
from a raft moored some distance out in the lake. The 
grand finale of the pyrotechnic display was an illum- 
ination of a small island situated about two hundred 
yards from the shore. 

Helen Island was named after the wife of the owner 
of Rosecroft Manor. It was the crowning glory of the 
beautiful grounds. Three primeval rock pines reared 
their lofty heads from the center of the island, re- 
_ sembling three gigantic plumes. Below them nestled 
trees in great variety. The ground was in its wild 
state, making a pleasing contrast to the carefully kept 
lawns on the mainland. Willow and larch and beech 
fringed the edge of the island and dipped their trem- 
bling leaves into the murmuring waters below. 

At a given signal red lights were burned all over the 
island. The boys stood in silent admiration at the 
beautiful effect. 

“Oh! look at that beautiful tent in the middle of the 
island,” exclaimed Jones; “ it looks as if it were made 
of pink silk, by this red light.” 

“Yes, and that reminds me,” said Major Brace- 
bridge, “although we have plenty of rooms in the 
house for all of you, gentlemen, yet those who wish 
may sleep in that tent on the island. It is supplied 
with plenty of cots. On hot nights we frequently 
spend the night there. I leave it entirely to each one’s 
choice.” 
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The visitors were delighted at the opportunity of 
“camping out,” even for one night only. There were 
some exceptions, however. Roy Henning preferred to 
sleep in the house. Selby, Ambrose Bracebridge, and 
Falvey telegraphed eye-signals to one another, and 
cautiously, one by one, declined the invitation, The 
others were surprised at their decision. Winters de- 
clared the dinner coffee had gone to their heads. 
Preparations were at once made to row the campers 
to the island landing-dock. 

“Have you secured the colored blankets?” asked 
Selby of Ambrose a little later. 

“Yes, and I have had James make three feather 
head-dresses, in one of which he has fixed a pair of 
small antlers from the library. It looks immense! ” 

“Good! That will do for the ghost of the Indian 
White Deer. If we had only brought some ‘ make-up ’ 
paints with us.” 

“T have some grease paints,” said Ambrose. “ We 
use them in private charades sometimes.” 

“Shall we take Henning into our scheme?” asked 
Falvey. 

“No. He doesn’t seem strong. It is better for him 
to take a good sleep.” 

“ But it will be three to nine.” 

“No matter. If they attack us—that is, if they 
should turn the tables—we can run for it.” 

“When shall we go over?” asked Selby. 

* After father has gone to bed. These fellows over 
in the tent will laugh and talk for a long time yet. 
They won’t sleep for at least an hour.” 

Many a laugh, many a snatch of song, many a shout 
in the mere exuberance of good spirits went rippling 
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over the still waters of Rose Lake as the embarking 
party passed the shallow channel to the island. 

“ Good-night! Good-night; sweet repose!” shouted 
Mrs. Bracebridge. 

“Sleep soundly, boys!” also shouted Mr. Brace- 
bridge, “and be ready in the morning for a day’s fish- 
ing in the upper lake.” 

“ Look out for reptiles and toads and frogs and mos- 
quitoes and malaria and chills!” sung out Ambrose 
Bracebridge. 

“ Are all those things on the island?” called back 
Claude Winters. 

“No, no, none of them,” said the Major. “ That 
rascal of mine is trying to fool you.” 

“© sir; he can’t fool us! Good night, good night 
Va Re 

The next moment the party on shore heard the land- 
ing party singing with all their might: “ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow, and so say all of us.” 

Then the family retired to the house, and to their 
respective rooms. The three conspirators now began 
to make immediate preparations. Each divested him- 
self of all his clothing except his shoes, and put on a 
thick bathing suit. They then began to “make up” 
their faces, at which occupation we will leave them for 
the present, merely stating that when their artistic 
work was finished it is safe to say that no stage Indians 
ever looked more ferociously hideous, nor were there 
ever greater caricatures of the noble redmen of the 
forest. But this was not the conspirators’ fault. They 
had the will, but did not possess the necessary skill. 

The islanders enjoyed the novelty of their position 
immensely, They felt little inclination to retire to bed. — 
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They talked and chatted freely. They aired their 
views on things present, past, and future, discussed 
the events of the school year, of the coming examina- 
tion, with their hopes and fears of the results. Then 
their conversation turned upon their host and his fam- 
ily. What a kind, generous man! And Ambrose! All 
voted him quite jolly. Everybody was pleased that he 
would be at St. Cuthbert’s the next year. 

“T wonder,” said Rob Jones, as he lay on the flat of 
his back on his cot, “ whether the going there will re- 
sult in his conversion to our faith?” 

“Not unlikely,” replied Hunter, “but why do you 
ask that question, Rob?” 

“ Because,” replied Jones in a quiet, determined way 
that showed him to be made of the right material, “I 
intend that no bad example of mine shall be an obstacle 
to him.” 

“ Good for you, old fellow!” said Hunter. “ That’s 
business.” 

“Yes, it’s business with me. I have done enough 
harm since I’ve been at St. Cuthbert’s, and I mean as 
long as I remain to try to undo some of it.” 

“And rest assured, Rob,” said Hunter warmly, 
“that all here will help you, too.” 

“Thank you, fellows; I’m sure you will.” 

All were just a little touched at Jones’ earnestness. 
There was a pause. Each was thinking. 

“T’ve got a notion, boys,” suddenly said Claude 
Winters, rising on one elbow, and trying to see the 
others in the dim light of the moon in her first quarter. 

“You are full of them, my son,” remarked Staple- 
ton, “but what particular one is agitating thy cere- 
bellum now?” 
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“© shut up, Frank! I’m serious.” 

“ Wonder upon wonders! Phe-ew! Gentlemen of the 
jury, he’s serious. Whoever would have thought it!” 

“Say, Claude,” said Ames, “if Stapleton doesn’t 
soon recover, I’ll endow my right hand shoe with 
powers of remarkably rapid locomotion for his benefit. 
What’s your idea, little one?” 

But Stapleton did not stop. He began apostro- 
phizing the canvas roof of the tent, with arms uplifted : 
“ He’s serious, serious, serious! O ye mighty yards 
of army duck, listen, for he’s serious!” 

Winters seeing that he could not bring Stapleton 
just then to his senses, began to unfold his plan to 
Ames and Hunter, regardless of the other’s nonsense. 

“ T think we all would like to see Ambrose become a 
Catholic. Now, I propose we form ourselves into a 
kind of society for his conversion. Suppose we all 
agree—there are nine of us here, and I’m sure that 
Selby and Falvey and Roy Henning will join in— 
suppose we all agree to say one decade of the rosary 
each every day for his conversion.” 

Stapleton, amid all his foolishness had been listen- 
ing to what Winters had to propose. When he saw 
that his small friend really had a serious proposal, he 
at once became interested. Claude’s plan was agreed 
to, and the “ private association ” was formed then and 
there for the benefit of the boy who at that moment 
was preparing a surprise for the tenters of which they 
little dreamed. : 

The suggestion of Winters had set the boys think- 
ing, consequently much of the joking and laughing 
was dropped, and every one began to think about night- 
prayers and bed. 
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“To whoo! to whoo! to whi! to whoo!” sounded 
high up in the black branches of the giant pine under 
which the tent was pitched. 

“What's that unearthly noise?” timidly asked Al- 
vero, 

“ That’s only an owl,” answered Hunter, “ up in the 
tree above us. You are not frightened, are you? Did 
you never hear an owl before?” 

“ Never so close and so loud.” 

“ Suppose it should be the ghost of the owl that was 
heard when Blanche Bracebridge met her death!” said 
some one in the dark, intent on scaring Alvero. 

“ Suppose it should be the ghost of the Indian who 
then imitated the owl!” said Jones. 

All the boys went to the door of the tent, which had 
not yet been closed for the night. At the moment that 
all were looking out into the half-darkness toward the 
dimly lit and spectral-looking lake, a large white owl 
dropped, noiselessly as a snowflake falls, from the top- 
most branch of the pine to right in front of the boys, 
and sat ghost-like and silent close in front of the com- 
pany. The large, round, beautiful eyes of the wise- 
looking night wanderer were clearly seen by the boys. 
Suddenly the bird began to hoot again. Being much 
nearer this time, the sound was much louder. Most of 
the party experienced a kind of uncanny feeling. 

By common consent they closed the tent door, and 
all began to prepare for sleep. 

They had scarcely done so when some one in the 
darkness said, ‘“ What is that!” 

“Ssh! listen!” whispered Ames. All stilled even 
their breathing. The listeners heard distinctly the 
cracking sound of dry twigs being stepped on, 
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“T believe it’s a wild-cat on the island,” said Staple- 
ton in a whisper. He had become uneasy for Hunter. 
He looked at him in the gloom of the tent, and was re- 
lieved to find that he was not in the least nervous. 

“ Keep quiet!” remarked Howard, a moment later; 
“that’s no wild-cat’s tread. That’s a man’s tread. 
Let’s peep through the tent door and see who they 
are.’ 

The door had not been laced. Peering out cau- 
tiously they saw, as they thought, three Indians in war- 
paint and feathers, creeping toward the tent. Sud- 
denly, however, Hunter caught sight of Selby’s brown 
shoes, 

“T have it, boys,” whispered Hunter. “It’s Selby 
and Falvey and young Bracebridge. They mean to 
~- attack and scare us. My! they are frights! Now, I'll 
tell you what we will do,” he continued, still whisper- 
ing; “let us all jump into our beds and pretend to be 
fast asleep. When they wake us up we must all be 
horribly frightened. Then at a given signal from me, 
all will jump out and each three—there are nine of us 
—will seize one man, and we will drop them all into the 
lake from the landing dock!” 

No sooner suggested than agreed to. Every boy was 
under his quilt in a trice. Some even snored. 

“ Stop that, you fellows,” whispered Frank. “ You'll 
give us away! You'll overdo the thing.” 

The counter-conspirators watched in great excite- 
ment the slow approach of the enemy, whom at last 
they distinguished prowling around outside the tent. 
Presently a streak of faint light was seen, as one of the 
invaders opened the tent door. 

“ They are all asleep. Good!” said one of the three. 
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“ Now for it. You stand at Stapleton’s bed. I'll stand 
at Hunter’s, and, Ambrose, you find out Clavering’s.” 

Puting his hand on Stapleton’s breast, Selby said 
in a low, guttural tone: “I am White Deer’s ghost 
and am come to take vengeance for the death of my 
White Rose. Arise and come with me.” 

Frank Stapleton opened his eyes and feigned to be 
startled and to tremble. 

“Tam the ghost of Wash-te-naw, come to take ven- 
geance on the white robbers of my nation,” said Fal- 
vey. 

“T am Pamseck, chief of my tribe—” began Am- 
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His sentence was never finished, for Clavering, at 
the appointed signal, sent forth such a yell that the 
ghosts themselves were startled. 

“Very sorry, gentlemen,” said Hunter, “ but ghosts 
or no ghosts, you are our prisoners. At them, boys!” 

Then followed a battle royal. Cots were overturned. 
Everything in the tent was upset. In the fast and 
furious fun that followed it looked as if the tent pole 
itself would go, too. The attack was vigorous. The 
resistance was equally so, but the invaders soon found 
that they were outnumbered. They admitted they 
were beaten. 

“We surrender!” cried the leader of the Indians; 
“ what do you intend to do with us?” 

It was now the tenters’ turn. 

“ Silence!’ commanded Hunter. Not a word was 
spoken. 

“Fall in!” The three captive Indians were mar- 
shalled in row, with a guard on either side and one 
behind, 
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“March! ” shouted Howard. 

The three fours began to move out of the tent. 

“Oh! we’re beaten fairly enough, but what on earth 
are you going to do now?” asked Selby, who was quite 
equal to the fortunes of war. 

“Captain, brain that warrior with his own toma- 
hawk if he speaks again! ” ordered the commander. 

Straight to the landing pier they marched the pris- 
oners without a word. 

“Oh! they’re going to take us up to the manor and 
show us off as prisoners of war,” said Falvey. “ Say, 
gentlemen, Major Bracebridge and all the family are 
in bed and fast asleep by this time.’’ 

“Silence!” again commanded the leader. 

The three captives now became exceedingly curious 
as to what was in store for them. Howard, seeing this, 
whispered to Ames, who was near him. Ames then 
whispered to Nash. Nash turned and whispered to his 
nearest neighbor. In this way the whole nine of the 
islanders pretended to impart important information 
to each other, to the utmost mystification of the pris- 
oners. ‘ 

Arriving at the end of the pier, Howard Hunter 
turned to his comrades and with mock heroic solem- 
nity addressed them, telling them how their hearths 
and homes had, this glorious night, been saved from 
destruction by the bloodthirsty savages who claimed 
they were the ghosts of Pamseck, Wash-te-naw and 
White Deer. He concluded by saying: 

“And, now, brave citizens and braver warriors and 
defenders, the only way to lay forever the ghosts of 
these troublesome redmen is to pitch them into the 
lake, blankets, feathers and all. Go!” 
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At the given signal, each three lifted their man off 
his feet and neatly dropped him into the water below, 
amid such shouts and peals of laughter as made the 
hills resound again and again. 

The three invaders, expecting such a turn of events, 
let their blankets take care of themselves. They then 
struck out into deep water for a cool, refreshing mid- 
night swim. 

“ Come and join us,” they shouted back. The camp- 
ers now regretted that they had not provided them- 
selves with swimming suits. It has never been de- 
cided which side had the best of that night attack. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE FISHING. 


“T AM afraid you young gentlemen who slept in the 
tent last night did not sleep much,” said Major Brace- 
bridge at the breakfast table the next morning. 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked the lady of the house, 
“that I heard them laughing and shouting long after 
midnight. You must have had great fun.” 

There was a merry twinkle in Hunter’s eyes as he 
looked across the table at Selby and Ambrose Brace- 
bridge. The two did not know whether Hunter was 
going to “give them away” as Falvey loosely ex- 
pressed it. 

“We talked a great deal about Indians,” said How- 
ard, “ and at one time we thought we saw live Indians, 
but we were soon undeceived.” 
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“ By the noise you made, I thought you were taking 
a midnight swim,” remarked their host. 

“Oh! two or three did take a swim at that time,” 
and the practical jokers looked sheepish. 

“Did you not see any ghosts?” asked Rose, laugh- 
ing’. 

“ Nothing more ghostly than a large white owl, but 
that did not disturb us.” 

“ Winters threw some mud at it,” insinuated Staple- 
ton, and Claude began to look uncomfortable. The 
Major came to the rescue by telling his visitors that he 
had a surprise in store for them. 

At the rear of the house on the steep bank of the 
stream which fed Rose Lake, Mr. Bracebridge had 
built a chute for the amusement of his children and 
their companions. None of the boys had any ex- 
perience in this new form of amusement. All were de- 
lighted to try it. 

“Shoot the shoots! Shoot the shoots!” shouted 
Winters in high glee, principally in having gotten the 
name wrong, and secondly in gaining some new experi- 
ence in the way of amusement. After breakfast all made 
a rush for the platform, from which the truck and flat- 
boat were started with their living freight on their 
rapid downward course to the water. It was exciting 
fun, with, of course, a spice of danger in it. Had 
there been none, the boys would soon have found it 
tame, but to see the boat strike the water—while its 
truck sunk beneath—and send forward a large sheet 
of water in front of it, was the greatest of fun. 

Time and time again the boys made the lightning- 
like descent, amid the wildest shouting. The toilsome 
ascent to start down anew added zest to the pastime, — 
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“Where’s Roy Henning?” asked some one. “T 
think he would like this sport.” 

“IT suppose he’s in the house,” answered Stapleton; 
“he’s not strong, you know, and wouldn’t care for this 
violent kind of exercise. Look out; off she goes!” 
and the truck was put in motion, 

“Stop the truck! Look! Look!” shouted Falvey 
from half-way up the hill. 

“Look!” screamed Hunter; “stop the car! don’t 
you see Henning in a small boat right near the chute. 
Oh! he'll be killed!” 

But it was too late. The truck had begun to move, 
and no one could stop it in its ever-accelerating speed 
down the steep incline. 

All turned white with sudden fear, as they saw Hen- 
ning’s danger, 

“ Row, Roy, row! Row with all your might! Row 
row!” 

“Look out, Roy! You'll get struck!” 

“ Back water, Henning; back water, quick, quick!” 

The slim boy in a light boat had passed around a 
bend in the shore in the direction of the chute, uncon- 
scious of his danger, his back being in the direction of 
the descending flatboat. Hearing the shouting, Roy 
looked up the bank, and then saw the machine coming 

toward him. For a moment he caught sight of the 
white faces of the boys in the flatboat half way down 
the chute, and heard the shouts from the platform. 
Suddenly he realized that all the shouting and commo- 
tion was for him. Then he saw his imminent danger. 
In an instant he bent with all his force to the oars. It 
was a race of perhaps fifteen feet for him to safety, 
against the terrific velocity with which the truck with 
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its boat rushed down the steeply-inclined plane. Those 
on the platform stood with white faces and staring eyes 
scarcely daring to breathe for the sudden horror of the 
situation. 

Desperately hard did the weak boy pull to get out of 
the way. An instant later a curved curtain of water, 
caused by the impact of the flatboat with the surface 
of the lake, prevented the boys in the chute boat from 
seeing whether their descent had been fatal to their 
friend. The sheet of water drenched Henning and 
knocked him over the side of his boat into the lake. 
Luckily the heavy square boat did not strike the light 
one. In a moment Stapleton, who had made the de- 
scent, jumped into the lake and waded toward the 
frightened boy. In another he had him in his arms, 
carrying him to the bank, where he gently deposited 
him. 

Henning, however, was not hurt. He immediately 
stood up and began to laugh and cry at the same time 
over his narrow escape. The others heaved a sigh of 
relief, silently thanking God that no accident, beyond 
a drenching, had happened to mar the pleasure of their 
visit to Rosecroft Manor. 

After so narrow an escape from a catastrophe, the 
charm of “ shooting the chutes”’ was gone. They re- | 
paired to the house at once, to begin their preparations 
for a fishing excursion which was to take place in the 
upper lake. This beautiful sheet of water was noted 
for the fine pickerel and bass fishing it afforded. 

Roy Henning, after his fright and narrow escape, 
did not care to go on the fishing expedition, so he 
spent the rest of the day in the company of Mrs. Brace- 
bridge, whom he learned to love. She, too, gained by 
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that day’s intercourse. A friendship was formed be- 
tween these two which lasted many years. She gained 
a knowledge of a really beautiful character, whose sim- 
plicity and ingenuousness charmed her, while the 
transparent delicacy of the boy’s character was a rev- 
elation to her of what the Catholic religion can produce 
under favoring circumstances. More than once that 
day this revelation was so startling that the good and 
kind lady experienced a species of awe. It was all so 
new to her; all so wonderful. 

“T don’t see why I can’t hook one of those fish,” 
said Hunter, who had been sitting patiently in the sun 
along time. “I have been having bites for the last ten 
minutes,” and he once more violently jerked his line 
out of the water, and sent the baitless hook high into 
the air. “ There it is again, bait gone and fish lost!” 

“ Fisherman’s luck, that’s all,” remarked Claude 
Winters, who was sitting on the next seat in the boat, 
but within easy reach of Hunter’s bamboo. With one 
finger he had again and again gently tapped the end 
of Howard’s rod, producing precisely the same tele- 
graphic communication to Howard’s hand as would 
result from a bite of a fairly large-sized fish at the hook. 
Time and again Hunter was deceived, drawing his 
hook out of the water with the enthusiasm of a Wal- 
ton, but with the vigor of a striker on a baseball nine, 
and consequently losing his minnow each time. 

There was good fishing, too. The others were catch- 
ing fish with a fair amount of success. Howard was 
sorely puzzled. 

“You don’t give the fish a chance, Howard,” said 
Claude. “Let them take time to get comfortably on 
your hook before you pull up.” 
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Howard waited. Tap, tap, tap, tap, went the mis- 
chievous finger. 

“ Look! look! Howard; your line is moving again; 
you have another bite. You'll hook a ten-pounder this 
time. Wait, now; don’t be in a hurry.” 

Howard waited. Finally Claude gave the end of his 
friend’s pole a harder knock than usual. Hunter was 
sure, this time, that he had hooked his fish, and pulled 
up as before, with the same result, amid the laughter 
of the others. He was completely mystified. 

Emboldened by his success, Winters ventured his 
practical joke on the Major, also. Now, this gentle- 
man was an old fisherman, and far too experienced to 
be taken in by such methods. At once he detected the 
ruse. He rearranged positions, putting Claude in the 
bow of the boat, sending Howard to the stern, and he 
himself remaining in the middle. This arrangement 
caused Howard to have a less number of “ bites” but 
more fish. Major Bracebridge did not tell Howard of 
the joke played on him, but shook his fist at Claude 
in such a way that the little man was well aware that 
he had been detected. 

“ Major Bracebridge is just a real—oh! he’s a true 
blue ‘not to give me away,” thought Claude; “I guess 
he was a boy himself once, sure.” 

He who “ was a boy himself once ” had his quiet fun 
with Claude for the rest of the fishing excursion. 
Every now and then he made signs—and he was good 
at making them—intimating that he was about to in- 
form Hunter of the little man’s pranks, signaling to 
Claude in a most comical way, which showed how 

‘young the Major’s heart yet was—that when Hunter 
came to know how Claude had been fooling him, the 
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said Claude's arm would certainly be remarkably sore 
from the pounding and pummeling it would be sure to 
receive, 

At noon all landed and took lunch under a large- 
spreading beech tree whose shade was doubly grateful 
after the glare on the water, Jokes, songs, and laugh- 
ter were the accompaniment of this rural feast, at whieh 
several of the fish which had been caught were cooked 
and eaten, The day passed all too quickly, All days 
do that are replete with pleasure. The dinner that 
evening was a repetition of the previous one, with the 
balance in favor of a little more pleasure than at the 
previous meal. 

At length came the time for the return journey to 
the college. A double span of horses, tandem, were to 
take them home, With laughter and handshaking and 
farewells often repeated, the dozen happy boys piled 
into the family brake. 

As the coachman mounted his box Major Drace+ 
bridge placed a package at his feet. ‘ One mile,” said 
the Major; the coachman touched his hat. Amid the 
leavetaking and cheers by the boys, and the waving 
of handkerchiefs from the steps of Rosecroft Manor, 
no one paid much attention to this incident, 

With a promise on the part of Ambrose to renew 
acquaintances the following September, at the new 
term of college, and with hearty cheers from twelve 
pairs of strong lungs, the happy party commenced their 
homeward journey. 

The host of Rosecroft Manor stood on the steps of 
his ancestral home with his wife and daughter and 
Ambrose, 

“What do you think of St, Cuthbert’s boys, Am- 
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brose?”’ he asked. “TI hear they threw you into the 
lake last night.” 

“Yes, they turned the tables on me. What do I 
think? I think those boys fear nothing in the wide 
world except to do wrong,” 

“Yes, there’s something about those lads that I 
have never found in other boys I have ever known, I 
wonder what it is?” 

“I’m going to try to find out next September.” 

“TI wish you would. I am sure it is worth know- 
ing.” 

The merry party had not gone more than a mile 
when the driver stopped his horses for a moment and 
handed the package over the seat to the boys. 

“ Master’s orders, gentlemen.” 

Cutting the strings, they found to their great de- 
light, that each had been presented with a pound box 
of fine candied fruits ; on each box a name was pinned, 
and on a large card was written “ To the St. Cuthbert’s 
guests of Rosecroft Manor.” 

Was there ever such a_ host, thought the boys. 
Were there ever such happy boys? 

Their cup of happiness seemed full when, on their 
arrival at the college, Mr. Hillson sent them all to the 
infirmary building, where some aromatic hot coffee 
was awaiting them, and told them to take a long sleep 
in the morning and rise in time for a seven o’clock 
Mass, which one of the Fathers had promised to say for 
them, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
AN EXPERIMENT, 


WHEN Buckley ran away on the night of Rob Jones’ 
accident there commenced a change for the better in 
the tone of the boys of the large yard. Gideon Dem- 
ing’s public expulsion had helped greatly. He was 
perhaps the most undesirable boy that had ever been at 
St. Cuthbert’s. It may be remembered how on that 
occasion the President had remained inexorable to the 
pleadings of the prefect that there should be something 
less severe than the public expulsion of Deming. The 
greater experience of the priest had seen the necessity 
of the course, and although it had been most distaste- 
ful to him, he had not flinched from performing a most 
unpleasant duty. The wisdom of his course was shown 
by the good effects that had at once followed. ; 

Those who understand college life are well ac- 
quainted with the facts that there are always two oppos- 
ing elements at work. The one has an upward, elevat- 
ing tendency; the other a downward one. The element 
that works for good is found among the sodalities, 
among the manly, open characters, and among those 
who are enthusiasts in all the athletic and open air 
sports. The two latter qualities are nearly always 
found in combination, and not unfrequently the three 
characteristics are found in one person. The “ down- 
ward” element in a college can too easily be found 
among the corner joungers and trouble-makers both 
in the yard and in the class room. 

From either category I exclude the grumbler. This 
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species is found in both camps. Grumbling and real 
goodness do not seem to be absolutely incompatible. 
It must be remarked, however, that this habit is rarely 
found among those who, at home, have all they could 
wish for. On the contrary, those who are frequently 
pinched at home, and whose parents are often making 
grave sacrifices to give an education to their boys, 
these, as educators will tell you, are the ones who 
assume the right of sitting in judgment on everything ; 
for whom nothing is good enough except the water and 
salt. Every one of common sense must know that 
school fare can not, by the very nature of the case, be 
as good or as tasty as one gets in a small family circle. 

As before remarked, the expulsion of Deming was 
a benefit. The absence of Buckley was also not with- 
“ out its advantages. Through the Hunter-Stapleton- 
Selby influence Rob Jones was a changed boy,and could 
now be justly reckoned among the leaders in all things 
pertaining to the upward tendency. Finch, too, under 
the same influences, had ceased to be a source of 
anxiety to the authorities. 

Mr. Hillson, the prefect, was not, however, free 
from anxieties. There was still far too large a mem- 
bership of the “ delectable gang.” Occasionally it may 
happen in a well conducted college, where the ma- 
chinery, spiritual and educational—if such an expres- 
sion be allowed—appears to be in the smoothest run- 
ning order, where zeal and experience and a vast 
knowledge are not wanting; it may happen in spite of 
all these things, in spite of all the care and watchful- 
ness and experienced forethought of devoted men, that 
sometimes matters go woefully wrong. A blight ap- 
pears to settle on many. Heartsore and weary, pro- 
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fessors and prefects work on as against some im- 
palpable yet present evil. On such occasions the col- 
lege spirit degenerates. Classwork deteriorates. A 
cankerworm is eating out the vitality of those who 
come under its influence. 

It must not be supposed that such a spirit was uni- 
versal or even at all general at St. Cuthbert’s. Were 
it so such boys as Hunter and Selby and Stapleton 
and Falvey, and all the friends whose careers we have 
been following in these chapters could not have ex- 
isted. The number at St. Cuthbert’s to whom the 
above remarks apply did not count more than a dozen 
—twenty at the most. But a dozen bad boys have an 
alarming power for evil. These boys were the unde- 
sirable section of the college. With them, piety, the 
ornament of a student’s life, was at a discount. None 
of them wished to be thought good, while several of 
them boasted of a hard, unboyish “ toughness,”’ which 
the poor fellows imagined to .be manly, or man-like, 
and quite the thing. 

Many anxious hours Mr. Hillson spent in trying to 
think out some remedy for this evil. He saw the 
harm that could be done by a few black sheep in his 
chosen flock. As one rotten apple will, in a very short 
time, contaminate and destroy a whole barrelful, so 
the influence of one or two thoroughly bad boys will 

‘work an evil which sometimes takes a lifetime to 
eradicate. 

There was, notwithstanding, a very broad streak of 
silver lining of hope to Mr. Hillson’s cloud of anxiety. 
The large majority of boys in the yard were uncon- 
taminated by this spirit. Bright, open, candid boys 
held aloof from those few because they did not like 
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the general tone of their conversation. After much 
thought Mr. Hillson decided to make an experiment. 
He determined to utilize some of the middle-sized boys 
in whom he could place implicit confidence, and with 
these try to leaven the whole mass of-those whose 
tendency was downward. 

“Winters, come to my room when the bell rings for 
study,” he said to our friend, a day or two after the 
visit to Rosecroft. 

The boy’s bright eyes opened wider than usual. He 
was surprised. Claude’s sturdy legs stood still long 
enough for him to touch his hat and say: 

“ Shall I come now, sir?” 

“No, Claude. Finish your game first. I will not 
keep you long when you do come.” 

“ All right, sir,” and Sunbeam touched his hat again, 
and went on with his game. 

When the bell rang for studies Mr. Hillson waited 
for Claude in his room. In a few minutes he heard a 
shout, the banging of a door, a scramble of running 
feet coming up the stairs and scarcely less noise as 
the feet advanced rapidly along the corridor. A 
hasty knock at the door and Claude Winters stood 
before Mr. Hillson, out of breath, and with eyes still 
sparkling with the excitement of the game he had just 
left. 

“T’m here, Mr. Hillson, sir!” 

“Yes, I see. What a hurricane you are, Claude! ” 

“Guess I’m made that way, sir. Mother calls mea 
hurricane at home, too, sir.” 

“T should not wonder, Claude. Sit down and get 
your breath.” 

Claude sat down. His face was rosy from his recent 
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game. As Mr. Hillson watched him pulling his cap 
out of all shape, he thought him a handsome boy, 
And he was handsome. He was small, yet stoutly 
built, with good thick arms and legs which promised 
well for future health and strength, He did not look 
a heavy boy. He was strong and sturdy. Young as 
he was he had already one crooked, or “ baseball” 
finger, But what boy, if he has gone as far as rhetoric 
in college, has not? Claude's eyes were his most re 
markable feature. They were large and of steel gray, 
shaded by thick eyebrows which met between the eyes, 
giving an observer the idea that their owner possessed 
unwonted strength of character and firmness of pur- 
pose. These and a firm mouth told one that if Claude 
Winters promised you, he would keep his word; that 
if he set about accomplishing anything he would spare 
no pains to bring the matter in hand to a successful 
issue. There was that also in his face which indicated 
danger for its possessor, for a judge of character, such 
as the one now watching him, would know that if the 
boy went wrong he would not stop at half measures, 
but go very far wrong indeed. 

“ Sufficient breath now to answer a few questions, 
Claude?” 

“ Guess so, Mr. Hillson. Try me.” 

There was a respectful familiarity on Claude’s part 
toward his prefect. Somehow Claude could never get 
over the notion of regarding him as his big brother, 

“T see you don’t play much baseball in the yard 
this summer?” 

“No, sir; those fellows who play in the yard play 
there ‘cause they ain’t generally let go to the ball- 
field—” 
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“T know that, Claude,” replied Mr. Hillson, smiling 
at the young rhetorician’s English. 

“__And those fellows are no good, and then—” But 
Claude stopped short. 

“ Then what? ” 

“ Oh, nothing, sir. I am no tell-tale.” 

“ That’s right, my boy. I despise tale-bearers. But 
you can speak in a general way. Besides, I think I 
know as much as you can tell me.” 

Claude Winters, however, remained silent. : 

“Go on, Claude. Say what you were going to tell 
me. Perhaps it’s your duty to do so. I will tell you 
what I have to say afterward.” 

“Well, sir, many of those boys are not like they 
were when I first came to college.” 

NO Ps 

“No, sir. The truth is the ‘ yard crowd,’ as we call 
them, are not good boys—not a bit like they used to 
be. (There was not much change in the boys, but 
Claude was seeing more as he grew older.) Many of 
that crowd swear now and tell bad stories. I don’t 
know what’s come over those fellows.” 

“Not all of them?” 

“ Many of them, sir; and it’s a shame, too. Some of 
"em get away down in the corner of the yard and just 
talk and talk, and I know it isn’t good either, for one 
day I was on the other side of the fence hunting for a 
lost ball, and they didn’t know I was there and they 
talked, oh!—just awful, and some of them were big 
boys, too—” and the righteous indignation that big 
boys should be bad boys, shone in his eyes. 

“Yes, Claude, I know a good deal of that kind of 
thing is most likely going on with some few boys, but 
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it is a very difficult thing to pick out the real leaders, 
so as not to punish the victims. Now I want you to 
help me.” ¢ 

“Me! but I—I—I can’t, sir—” 

“Don’t be alarmed, my boy. I want your help in a 
far different way from what you imagine. I can do all 
the prefecting myself. Your help will be very differ- 
ent from that. Now, I am going to form a secret 
society of some boys whom I can trust. The strang- 
est part of this society will be that no member will 
know another. He will know nobody in it except him- 
self and myself. There will be no organization, no 
meetings, no regulations.” 

Claude began to open his eyes in wonder. 

“ What’s it all for, Mr. Hillson?”’ he asked. 

“Wait until I tell you the name of the society. It 
is to be called the Secret Society of the Perpetual Lily. 
Does the name suggest anything to you?” 

“Lots,” replied the boy, sententiously. 

“Good; now let me tell you what the society will 
exist for. It is to prevent bad talk as far as possible, 
but not by open remonstrance, but by general conduct 
which shall be opposed to it. When members hear 
it and can not prevent it, they are to make an act of 
reparation. Every member will be required to make 
a promise to me that he will never tell anybody else 
that he is a member excepting his mother and his con- 
fessor. I have a box of peculiar five cornered medals, 
such as could never be purchased in this country. They 
were sent to me from Rome. Each member will have 
one of these, which he is not to wear openly, but he is 
to pin it on the inside of his vest pocket.” 

“ But I don’t like bringing stories,” objected Claude. 
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“Nothing bad is ever to be reported to me, except 
in extreme cases where a member knows and is sure 
that some great harm is being done to the good name 
of the college, or when he is perfectly certain that a 
good boy is being led into temptation, and is in danger 
of becoming a bad one. All the members—whom [| 
shall select myself—shall report to me once a month, 
but only the good things he has done. Every boy 
shall, in a quiet and prudent way, try to prevent bad 
talking and swearing, by making a manly stand against 
these things. There are no prayers to be said, not even 
a communion to be made unless by each one’s private 
devotion. Boys who are members of the Perpetual 
Lily, by their own honest, manly conduct, shall set a 
good example, prudently encouraging those who desire 
to do right, giving especial attention to those who 
show any desire to leave undesirable acquaintances, 
Last of all, I shall never, under any consideration, 
recognize any of the members, either in the class room 
or in the yard. What do you think of my plan, Win- 
ters?” 

During the recital the plan had caught Claude's 
fancy. He became all animation at once, 

“Why, it’s just bully!” 

“Tt’s just what?” said Mr. Hillson, in feigned sur- 
prise. 

“Tt’s just splendid, sir. I think we can do lots of 
good. Let me see. Quite a number of fellows would 
join that. Why, there’s—” 

“Hold on there. You are going against the con- 
stitution the very first thing. You are robbing me 
of my prerogatives. Didn’t I say no one was to know 
of any one else?” oer 
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“Oh! I forgot.” 

“Would you like to be a member?” 

“ Sure, sir.” 

“Well, then, I make you one now if you will keep 
the secret. I do not even tell you whether you are the 
first member or the tenth.” 

Mr. Hillson then gave Claude his medal. The lad 
was delighted with the task entrusted to him, experi- 
encing a youthful sense of great importance. About 
a dozen of the best boys were initiated in the same 
way soon after this interview. The prefect watched 
those whom he had chosen very closely. Soon there 
were some decidedly good results. How did Claude 
Winters conduct himself? 

One day about two weeks after the formation of the 
society the prefect was, as usual, walking up and down 
the yard. Nearly all those who enjoyed the privilege, 
were out for a walk beyond the college bounds. The 
usual number of about a dozen, who for lack of a good 
conduct card were not allowed to go out of bounds, and 
a few who stayed at home from choice, were engaged 
in a game of baseball. Mr. Hillson looked up suddenly 
and saw several boys clustered around the home-plate. 
He did not pay much attention to this, thinking it was 
an ordinary squabble of which baseball, when earnestly 
played, is so prolific. A minute or two later he looked 
across the yard again. This time he saw that a num- 
ber of boys were trying to hide from him two boys 
who were actually engaged in an earnest fight. Two 
boys were bleeding at the nose. Claude Winters was 
one of the combatants. One eye was blackened, and 
his upper lip was badly cut. The other boy had been 
severely punished. 
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“ What! fighting, Winters? I'm surprised at you!” 

“T punched him in the nose, and I’m glad I did it,” 
said Claude, more or less defiantly. It was the first 
time Winters had been known to fight. 

“Every boy go to the study-hall.” 

This meant some extra tasks for all those not on the 
good conduct list for the month. 

“ Winters, go to my room and wait there till I come.” 

It was several minutes before Mr, Hillson came up 
to his room. In the meantime Claude’s nose had 
stopped bleeding, but one eye was much swollen and 
was becoming black. The prefect made the boy take 
a wash, 

“That face of yours, Claude, doesn’t look particu- 
larly creditable to the Society of the Perpetual Lily. 
But tell me all about it.” 

“Tl tell you how it happened, sir. Gregson was 
pitching and when something didn’t go as he wanted 
it, he used the holy name. I told him if he said that 
again I’d punch him in the nose. He did use it again, 
We fought, and I would fight again.” 

Mr. Hillson was not a demonstrative man. He had 
seen far too many years of training and self-repression 
to give way to his feelings, but he felt just at that 
moment as probably nine out of every ten who read 
these lines would have felt. He had a strong inclina- 
tion to take the boy—the hero—up in his arms and 
press him to his heart. He did not do so, but said, in- 
stead, to the young champion: 

“ Now, Claude, comes the hardest part of the mem- 
bership of the Secret Society of the Perpetual Lily. 
I’m going to give you a penance of some lines to learn 
for fighting.” 
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“Oh, I don’t mind that, sir!” 

For a couple of days during play-time Claude was 
engaged in learning lines. When they were all re- 
peated, he remarked to Mr. Hillson: 

“T guess I shall soon have more to learn, sir, for 
now I’ve begun I am going to make that Gregson stop 
using bad language.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A WALK AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


At length the end of the school year came. The 
small boys of St. Cuthbert’s—and many a large boy, 
too, if the truth were known—had counted the days. 
A month before the end some of the more ardent had 
numbered the hours yet to be spent at school before 
the vacation time came. One or two enthusiasts had 
even taken the trouble to calculate the number of min- 
utes. Of course all this was more or less foolish. It 
had the effect of making the time appear to pass more 
slowly. But youngsters longing for home, and 
mother’s fond embrace, and for the joys of vacation 
time did not think so. In fact, I believe boys in such 
circumstances have never thought so. Our boys took 
their pleasures of anticipation in a fashion long drawn 
out. At all events this calculating process is one of 
those cases in which a schoolboy thinks he knows bet- 
ter what is good for him than any one else can pos- 
sibly tell him, 
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Our friends, whose various doings have been re- 
corded in these pages, and in whom we are fain to 
believe our readers have been interested, did not find 
the time go slowly. They played heartily when they 
played, and worked with equal vigor when they were at 
their books. 

Their recent visit to Rosecroft Manor had made 
somewhat of an interruption in their preparations for 
the final examinations, All were now, therefore, 
doubly anxious to make up for any lost time. Prin- 
ciple, ambition, and gratitude were the impelling mo- 
tives now, for hard study during the repetitions, Per- 
haps the last mentioned was the strongest of the three. 
All were honorably anxious that the Reverend Presi- 
_ dent's indulgence in granting them that unusual out- 
ing should not be repaid by lowering of the record of 
their notes. 

Stapleton, Selby, and Hunter each aimed at leading 
their class. They were about equally matched, too, 
Even the professors of the class were unable to guess 
which of the three would be the honor man of the 
class. 

Jones also, although he was two classes lower than . 
his newly found friends, under their influence and 
companionship, had caught more or less of their spirit 
of hard study. .Since his return to school after his 
recovery, he had gained the entire good will of his 
teachers. That night spent in the ravine had been the 
turning-point in his life. Hunter's influence over him 
had been for good, and now he felt stirring within him 
noble thoughts and nobler ambitions for a useful life, 
Although realizing that for him, this year, it would be 
out of the question to expect to stand in the final ex-~ 
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aminations anywhere near the top of the list, yet his 
professors saw with pleasure that he was making an 
earnest effort to attain at least a good position in the 
class. 

The examinations were to begin on the second Mon- 
day in June. They would last two weeks. For each 
day one subject was assigned in which all the classes 
were obliged to undergo a written examination simul- 
taneously. The afternoon and evening of each day 
was given to free study, the matter of which each boy 
selected for himself, thus giving the students an op- 
portunity for a final repetition in any branch in which 
they recognized themselves deficient. 

One more event was destined to break the routine 
of the examination time for our friends, and it hap- 
pened in this wise: 

Hunter, Winters, Stapleton, and Selby were lying 
under the shade of some large elm trees which skirted 
the ball-field, on the second Tuesday of the examina- 
tion weeks, Each had a book and all were silently 
conning the matter of the following day’s examination. 
Unconsciously they had assumed graceful poses. 

There had been perfect silence for a long time. 
Nothing was heard save the hum of the myriad of sum- 
mer insects or the shrill chirp of the field cricket. 
Stapleton’s Greek book dropped on his chest, and he 
sighed. 

“T don’t know what's the matter,” he said; “ I have 
been pounding here for an hour and can not remember 
anything I read.” 

“That's just my case,” remarked Selby; “ my head 
aches and I am really unable to do any preparation for 
the Greek paper to-morrow.” 
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‘“T wish I were as well prepared as you fellows are,” 
said Claude Winters. “ I would throw the text-book 
away for the afternoon and take a good, long, tiring 
walk. I’m as dull and as stupid as—as Stapleton,” 

“extremely obliged,” said the worthy referred to, 
“but my! I must be awfully bad! I declare my mus- 
cles are getting quite flabby with all this studying and 
no exercise,” and the young athlete pulled his soft 
summer shirt tightly over his arm muscles, which he 
began to flick. 

“T think Winters’ suggestion a good one,” said 
Howard Tlunter, ‘ We have dropped all exercise too 
suddenly, We all want a good long walk. Let us go 
and ask permission from the prefect to be out till six 
o'clock, It’s two now. A four hours’ tramp will be 
fine, and we shall be able to do better work to-night 
and to-morrow. I want to get the cobwebs out of my 
brain, too,” 

In a moment the studious group was all animation. 
Mr, Hillson, the prefect, readily granted the required 
permission when he learned the names of the proposed 
pedestrians, 

“T think the tramp will do all four of you good,” he 
said, “IT recommend you to take the hill road, Come 
back thoroughly tired. You may.stay out till seven 
if you wish. If you are not back for supper, I will, 
this onee, have some prepared for you in the infirm- 
ary.” 

The boys were delighted with the privilege granted, 
but more so that Mr. Hillson should consider them 
worthy of it. They started out in high glee. All 


head weariness seemed to vanish instantly. For over 
two miles they passed through beautiful farm lands, 
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walked through meadows rich with hay and fields of 
growing grain which promised a later, golden harvest, 
It did not take them long to reach the edge of the 
forest which clothed the sides of a short but rather 
steep range of hills, They left the road which ran 
along the base of the hills and plunged into the forest, 
intending to reach the summit by means of a bridle- 
path and a blazed road, 

The boys found the mountain climb much more 
laborious than they had anticipated. Their desire of 
getting thoroughly tired would apparently be amply 
realized, 

After resting once on a fallen tree about half way 
up, the walkers started once more, determined to reach 
the top of the hill, from whence an extensive view of a 
beautiful country could be had. When they had rested 
there for an hour they would commence the return 
journey. At the summit of the elevation there was 
known to be a spring of coolest water, which the heat 
of the June sun, and the thirst occasioned by the exer- 
tion of walking, made the excursionists most anxious 
to test, 

“ Played out, Claude?” asked big Stapleton of Win- 
ters, when but two-thirds of the mountain climb was 
finished, 

“No, Frank, but my legs are tired, sure, Let us 
rest a little on this level spot.” 

All agreed, of course only for Claude's sake, and 
they bantered and teased him most unmereifully, The 
original formation of the mountain range had left a 
level space of about two acres, high up on the hill- 
side, This species of shelf was kept moist by a spring, 
and was consequently covered with rich and beauti- 
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fully green grass. Beech and birch, cottonwood and 
shady lindens were plentiful. 

“ Look, Howard,” said Winters, “ those tall, straight 
tulip trees resemble the columns of a cathedral, don’t 
they? ”’ 

“Yes, Claude, it requires but slight imagination to 
see in them the pillars of a large church. It is said that 
from them the ancient Greeks first got the notion of 
the beautiful fluted Corinthian column.” 

“ And in the wind the trees sound like the music of 
a grand organ!” continued the poetic Claude, 

“°Tis a fine place for the performance of a Greek 
tragedy,” remarked Howard. 

Claude looked around. “ Yes,” he said, “ that high 
land against the side of the hill would answer for a 
stage, and this slight dip in front of us would do for 
the hiding of the chorus, and they could bob up from 
their hiding-place just when they were wanted.” 

“You irreverent youngster,” exclaimed Stapleton, 
“to talk of the venerable Greek chorus in that way.” 

Just at that moment the breeze freshened and played 
among the trees. It was nature’s choral symphony. 
Indeed it sounded remarkably like the deep diapason 
of some grand old cathedral organ. All listened in- 
tently. 

“TIsn’t it grand!” exclaimed Hunter. 

“Tush! what’s that?” asked Stapleton. 

“T heard nothing, except the wind,” said both Selby 
and Winters. 

“Perhaps you heard a wild-cat,” remarked the 
latter. 

“Hush, Claude,” said Frank, again listening in- 
tently, cars 
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But Claude’s spirit of mischief was again in the as- 
cendant. 

“ Do hush, Claude.” 

“O, what you hear, if you hear anything, 1s only 
the cracked voices of the old Greek chorus!” said 
the irreverent youngster. 

“Do be quiet a minute.” 

“Can’t do it, you know. I’m only an irreverent 
youngster, you know,” continued Claude. 

By this time Howard Hunter's attention was also 
attracted by some sound which differed from the 
whispering of the wind-kissed leaves. But Claude 
went on chattering and teasing Frank. At last Staple- 
ton turned to Winters and said: 

“Winters—stop!” Claude then saw that his friend 
was in earnest about something. 

“Why, what’s up, Frank? What makes you talk in 
that strange way?” 

“Hist! It seems to me I hear a moan.” 

All rose to their feet in excitement. 

“That's the moaning of the wind in the trees—” 
began Claude, but Stapleton’s hand was laid on Win- 
ters’ shoulder, either by excitement or of intent, in such 
a manner that Claude realized that it might be a 
serious matter for him if he continued to babble on. 

© Fist!” 

All four stood listening intently. Then they heard 
a sound, faintly, but distinctly. 

“ That’s human,” said Hunter, with a white face. 

“ Better be careful. It may be only a wild-cat or a 
mountain lion,” said Selby. 

“No. I’m sure that’s a human voice of one in pain,” 
said Howard. 
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They all began to search cautiously among the un- 
dergrowth of the forest-clad hillside. Presently there 
came a shout from Hunter. 

“Ho! hello! Frank! Harry! Claude! Come here. 
Quick! quick!” 

All rushed to where Hunter’s voice had sounded. 

“ What is it, Howard? What have you found?” 

rp LOOK; 

What did the boys see? The awestruck group 
looked upon a rough looking man lying with his blood- 
stained face turned toward the sky. Blood was on his 
coarse, blue shirt. It had flowed from his chest. With 
his hand he had attempted to staunch the flow; after- 
ward the hand had evidently stroked the brow, leay- 
ing the face besmeared with blood and giving it a 
ghastly look. It was this man’s moans which Staple- 
ton’s sharp ears had first detected amid the rustling of 
the leaves. When discovered the man had apparently 
just fainted again. 

“Ts he dead?” whispered the frightened Claude. 

“No, I think not, Claude,” said Hunter; “he has 
fainted from suffering and exhaustion.” 

“Do you think he has been murdered?” timidly 
asked the small boy again. 

“No, but look at that gun there. That explains all. 
Evidently it was accidentally discharged into the poor 
fellow’s lungs. See, the lock of the gun is still caught 
by that bramble.” 

The boys looked and saw that a large brier-shoot 
was still entangled in the trigger of the gun. The 
hunter had probably been carrying his gun rather care- 
lessly, perhaps by the barrel—for hunters grow care- 
less at times—and an unobserved bramble-shoot had 
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caught the trigger. The man, turning the same mo- 
ment, had evidently received the greater part of the 
charge in the breast. The unfortunate fellow’s shaggy, 
unkempt hair, and the gray stubble of a beard of a 
week’s growth on his drink-marked face gave him an 
uncanny, disgusting appearance. 

“What’s to be done?” asked Selby; “ Does any one 
know him?” 

None had recognized the man. Just then Stapleton 
took a more searching glance at the features. He was 
shocked. He had seen that face before. But where? 
Where had he seen that coarse, almost brutal face? 
Ah! it was poor Deming’s tempter in evil ways—the 
man who had led the weak boy astray, pandered to his 
inclination for strong drink, and had led him into the 
devious ways of dishonesty which had ended in his 
downfall and disgraceful exposure and expulsion from 
St. Cuthbert’s. Frank experienced utter disgust at 
the sight of the man, even wounded as he was. His 
first momentary impulse was to declare who he was 
and advise the rest of the party to leave him to his 
fate. Of course, this feeling was only momentary. 
The remembrance of his duty as a Christian and his 
common sense immediately reasserted themselves. 

“Do you know him, Howard?” asked Frank in a 
significant tone. Howard did not answer, but looked 
long into the unconscious man’s face. Then by a tele- 
graphic communication of the eyes he intimated to 
Frank that at last he had recognized the victim of the 
accident. Frank hurriedly put his finger to his lips as 
a signal to Howard not to divulge the man’s identity 
to the other two boys. Thus charity is ingenious. - 

“Frank, you and Selby had better go at once for 
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assistance. Make all speed you can to the college and 
tell Father Lovelace that a man is dying up here on 
the mountain. It’s five miles to home, and he may be 
dead in a very short time.” 

“ Allright. Ill get a horse from the first farm house 
I come to.” 

“Do; and, Harry, you had better ask some one from 
the farm house to come up and help us.” 

Both boys started down the hill at a rapid run. 

“You are not afraid to stay with a dying man, 
Claude? ” 

“ Not with you, Howard,” was the reply. 

The two boys collected some limbs and long grass 
and made a couch for the wounded man. Gently and 
tenderly they placed him on it, raising his head and 
chest. Howard felt something hard in the man’s coat 
pocket. It proved to be a hunter’s flask. It contained 
perhaps half a wine glass of ill-smelling whisky. The 
moving of the wounded man started again the flow of 
blood from his lungs which the frightened boys tried 
to staunch as best they could. Howard moistened the 
man’s lips with the liquor. These operations had the 
effect of restoring the sufferer to consciousness. With 
a groan he opened his eyes. 

“Where am I? Oh! I remember. The gun went 
off. .I—am—dying.” 

Claude ran to the trickling stream hard by and 
soaked his handkerchief, with which he cooled the poor 
fellow’s brow and lips. 

“That’s good! But who are you boys? You are 
college boys, ain’t you?” 

Howard made him swallow the remainder of the 
whisky. “ Never mind who we are, my friend. Be- 
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lieve me, you have only a few minutes to live. We 
have sent for help. Won’t you turn your thoughts to 
God and eternity now?” 

The man, to whom full consciousness had been re- 
stored, appeared startled at these earnest words. He 
made an effort to speak. 

“You're from the college! Boy, do you know who 
I am?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Hunter; “I know you very well.” 

“ And you are willing to help me when you know all 
I’ve done to hurt some of you fellows?” 

“Of course Iam. Don’t talk about that now. Your 
time, I assure you, is very short. Won't you think 
about your soul. Are you not sorry for all your sins?” 

“Sorry, boy? I should say I am! I've been here 
since early morning—fainted five times—and had time 
to think, too. Thought I should die here like a dog 
alone. Sorry! you can’t guess how bad I feel now. 
Things look sort of different when one faces death, 
don’t they?” 

“Yes. Do you believe in Jesus Christ as God?” 
asked Hunter anxiously. 

“Yes, but religion ain’t bothered me much, I tell 
you. I’m going an’ I'll have to take my chances.” 

“No, no, no,” said Howard so earnestly that the 
man was startled. “Take no chance. The risk, my 
friend, is far too great. Won’t you make an act of 
contrition? That will save you.” 

“You seem to take a good deal of interest in me, 
young fellow. Act of contrition! What’s that? Guess 
I ain’t up to your talk. Never heard of it.” 

“T mean this. Will you not say to God from your 
heart that you are sorry for all the sins of your life, 
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and that if granted longer life you would be a different 
man?” 

“ Guess I would, an’ I’d do that act you speak of if I 
knew how, too. Give me some more o’ that whisky.” 

“It’s all gone,” said Howard. 

“Gone, is it! Well, I s’pose I sha’n’t want whisky 
much longer, anyway. Say, young fellow, seems to 
me you're pretty good to an old rowdy like me what’s 
done some of your chums some pretty rough turns— 
rough I tell you! Now, boy, for the prayin’, ‘cause 
I feel I sha’n’t be able soon to speak any.” 

Notwithstanding the uncouth speech Howard saw 
behind all what he believed to be a sore and contrite 
heart. With gentle care and distinctness he repeated 
an act of contrition and made the sufferer repeat it 
slowly word for word after him. In the same manner 
he said the Our Father and the Hail Mary. Of the 
latter prayer the dying man comprehended but little. 

“Oh! if I had the power, or if a priest would but 
come!” thought Howard in his anxiety. But he knew 
his wish could not be accomplished for some time. 
They were at least five miles from the college, and 
Stapleton had been gone less than half an hour. The 
wounded man was sinking fast. His voice was fail- 
ing and had now become little more than a whisper. 
A fit of coughing might fill the lungs with blood, and 
then the end would come speedily. 

Again and again did the boy repeat the words of the 
act of contrition. Although the wounded man did 
not repeat them again Howard and Claude saw by the 
faint tightening of his fingers or by a movement of 
his eyes that the man knew and accepted everything 
that was said. : 
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Both boys were praying earnestly for the sufferer. 
They realized the awful responsibility of assisting one 
in his last moments. Suddenly a thought came to 
Hunter. 

“Smith, were you ever baptized? ” 

“No,” came the faint answer; “I ain’t had no re- 
ligion to speak on all my life. My folks they was 
Unitarians and I knowed they never gave me no 
christenin’. Never did have no religion, an’ I guess 
I'd ha’ been no credit to it if I ha’ had it.” 

“Take this flask, Claude; quick!” said Hunter; 
“ wash it and fill it with water. Be quick!” 

“ Now,” said Hunter as Winters returned, “I am 
going to baptize you. You believe in Jesus Christ? 
You are sorry for your past life? Were you to live 
you would live a better life, wouldn’t you, and do as 
well as you could what Christ wishes you to do?” 

“ Sure I would,” was the answer, and Howard was 
convinced that the man meant what he said. 

“Well, then, say to God how sorry you are for all 
your sins, and I will baptize you, and I promise you 
that by the grace of this sacrament you will go to 
heaven.” 

The poor man was much impressed by Howard’s 
words and assuring tones. He closed his fingers 
tighter, and the boys saw his lips moving, although 
they could catch no sound. Then making an inten- 
tion of doing what the Church does, Hunter poured 
the water on the dying man’s brow, at the same time 
saying : “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Scarcely had Howard finished the sacred rite which 
the Church gives everybody the power to administer in 
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cases of necessity, when a change came over the man. 
His face became paler, his breathing more labored. 
The end was fast approaching. 

Whispering words of hope and contrition into the 
wounded man’s ear, Howard saw a solitary tear 
glisten under his eyelid. 

“ Kiss me, boy.” 

The demand was startling, the object repulsive. 
3ut Howard, not to refuse a dying request, bent over 
and kissed his lips. Old habits return at the hour of 
death. At the last moments of his life, perhaps, 
visions of innocent childhood all came back, and all 
the better, natural affections were once more aroused 
in his breast. Who can tell? It was the last office 
Howard performed, for a minute later the final breath 
was drawn; the body of Smith lay back lifeless. His 
soul so freshly bedewed with the baptismal waters had 
flown to meet its God. 

Thus the walk taken to drive out the cobwebs from 
the brain had proved a much greater distraction than 
any of the four had anticipated. »The truth must be 
told that the remaining examination papers were not so 
well done by our four friends as their professors and 
Mr. Hillson had expected. But under the circum- 
stances the faculty made allowances, and so did their 
parents, seeing that their records were good through- 
out the year. 

At length the counted minutes had all been ex- 
hausted. The great day of the home-going had ar- 
rived. All the students going east and west and north 
are clustered on the depot platform. In a few hours 
more every one will be at home and in the arms of— 
mother, that perennial attraction of all home-goers 
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however far we roam from the parental roof-tree. Such 
good-byes! Such farewells! Such handshakings! 
Even the worst boys show at their best at such times, 
And our hero and his friends? A dozen times they 
had shaken hands all around, A dozen times had each 
promised all the others to write to them every week 
during the holidays. Many other such rash prom- 
ises were being made when the whistle of the in- 
coming train put everybody once more in motion, 
They were as happy and as busy as a group of swarm- 
ing bees. As they steam out amid the cheers and wav- 
ing of caps and handkerchiefs, we leave our young’ 
friends, bidding them a safe journey home and a pleas- 
ant vacation, 
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SACRED HEART, THE. Rev. Dr. JoszEpH KELLER. © 75 
SACRIFICE OF THE MASS WORTHILY CELEBRATED, THE. By Rev. 
Father Cyaicnon, S.J. net, 1 50 
SECRET OF SANCTITY. St. Francis DE SALEs. net, I 00 
SERAPHIC GUIDE, THE. A Manual for the Members of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. By a Franciscan Father. ° 60 
SHORT CONFERENCES ON THE LITTLE OFFICE OF THE IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION. Very Rev. J. RAINER. ° 50 
SHORT STORIES ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. From the French by Mary 
McMauon. net, 0 75 
SHORT VISITS TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. Lasancg. © 25 
SPIRAGO’S METHOD OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Edited by Rt. Rev. S. 
G. MESSMER. net, I 50 
SPIRITUAL CRUMBS FOR HUNGRY LITTLE SOULS. Mary E RicHarp- 
SON. © 50 
SPIRITUAL DIRECTION. net, o 60 


SPIRITUAL eer aim FOR A TEN DAYS’ RETREAT. Very Rev. v. 
Smetana, C.SS. net, I 00 


SPIRITUAL ee AND SALT. Sranc. 


eta °. 30: 25 copies, 4 50 
Cloth, 0.60; 25 ens 9 CO 
SODALISTS' VADE MECUM. ° 50 
SONGS AND SONNETS By Maurice Francis Ecan. Wx 00 
SOUVENIR OF THE NOVITIATE. By Rev. EpwarpI.Taytor. net, o 60 
ST. ANTHONY, LITTLE MANUAL OF. © 60 
ST. ANTHONY. Rev. Dr. Jos. KELUER. ° 75 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS. Illustrated. © 50 
STORIES FOR FIRST COMMUNICANTS. Rev. J. A. Ketter, D.D. © 50 
STRIVING AFTER PERFECTION. Rev. Josepu Baya, S.J. net, 1 00 
SURE WAY TO A HAPPY MARRIAGE. Rev. Epwarp I. Taytor. 
Paper, 0.25; 25 copies, 3 75 
Cloth, 0.40; 25 copies, 6 00 
THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS for the Consideration of Catholic Young Men. 
Rev. P. A. Doss, S.J. net, I 25 
THOUGHTS FOR ALL TIMES. Mgr. Vaughan. © 90 
TRAVELLER’S DAILY COMPANION. © 0S 
Per 100, 3 50 
TRUE POLITENESS. Asse Francis DEMORE. net, o 60 
TRUE SPOUSE OF JESUS CHRIST. By St. ALpHonsus pE Licuori. 2 vols. 
net, 2 50 
The same, one volume edition, net, I 00 


TWO SPIRITUAL RETREATS FOR SISTERS. By Rey. E. ZoLuNER. net, 1 00 
VENERATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Her Feasts, Prayers, Religious 


Orders, and Sodalities. By Rev. B. Rouner, O.S.B. I 25 
VEST-POCKET GEMS OF DEVOTION. o 20 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS; or, the Lives of the Most Celebrated Martyrs 

of the Church. Vol. 1X. By ALpuonsus DE LiGcuort. net, 1 25 


VISITS TO JESUS IN THE TABERNACLE. Hours and Half Hours of Adora- 
tion before the Blessed Sacrament. With a Novena to the Holy Ghost and 
Devotions for Mass, Holy Communion, etc. Rev. F. X. LASANcCE, Cloth, 1 25 


VISITS TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. Lasance. © 25 
VISITS TO THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT and to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
y St. ALPHONSUS DF LiGuoRI. © 50 
VOCATIONS EXPLAINED: Matrimony, Virginity, The Religious State, and the 
Priesthood. By a Vincentian Father. 0.10; 100 copies, 6 00 
WAY OF INTERIOR PEACE. By Rev. Father De LEuEn, S.J. net, I 25 
WAY OF SALVATION AND PERFECTION. Meditations, Pious Reflections, 
Spiritual Treatises. St. ALPHONSUS DE LiGuORI. net, I 25 
WAY OF THE CROSS. Paper, 0.05; 100 copies, 2 50 
JUVENILES. 

ADVENTURES OF A CASKET. © 45 
ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH CAPTAIN. © 45 
AN ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHES. By Gasriev FERRY. © 40 
ANTHONY. A Tale of the Time of Charles II. of England. © 45 
ARMORER OF SOLINGEN. By WILi1aAM HERCHENBACH. ° 40 
AS TRUE AS GOLD. Mannix. ° 45 
BENZIGER’S JUVENILE SERIES. No.1. Each Vol., © 40 
BENZIGER’S JUVENILE SERIES. No.2. Each Vol., © 45 
BERKLEYS, THE. Wicur. © 45 
BERTHA; or, Consequences of a Fault. © 45 
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BEST FOOT FORWARD. By Father Finn, © 85 
BETTER PART. © 45 
BISTOURI. By A. Mrvanprt. © 40 
BLACK LADY AND ROBIN RED BREAST. By Canon Scumip. o 45 
BLANCHE DE MARSILLY. © 45 
BLISSYLVANIA POST-OFFICE. By Marion Amps TAGGART, © 40 
BOB O'LINK. Waccaman. ° 45 
BOYS IN THE BLOCK. By Maurice F. Baan. © a5 
BRIC-A-BRAC DEALER. © 45 
BUNT AND BILL. Ciara MULHOLLAND. © 45 
BUZZER'S CHRISTMAS. By Mary T. WaGGaman. o 45 
BY BRANSCOME RIVER. By Marion Amzgs TAGGaART. © 45 
CAKE AND THE EASTER EGGS. By Canon Scumip. © 35 
CANARY BIRD. By Canon Scumip. © 40 
CAPTAIN ROUGEMONT. 0 45 


CASSILDA, or the Moorish Princess. © 45 
CAVE BY THE BEECH FORK, THE. By Rev. H. S. Spaupine, §.J. Coth, 
o 85 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT; or, How the Problem was Solved. By Father Minn. o 85 


COLLEGE BOY, A. By Antnony Yorke. Cloth, o 85 
CONVERSATION ON HOME EDUCATION. o 45 
DIMPLING’S SUCCESS. By CLrara MULHOLLAND. © 40 
EPISODES OF THE PARIS COMMUNE. An Account of the Religious Persecu- 
tion. © 45 
ETHELRED PRESTON, or the Adventures of a Newcomer. By Father Pom. 
o 85 
EVERY-DAY GIRL, AN. By Mary C. Crow ry. © 45 
FATAL DIAMONDS. By E. C. Donne try. o 45 
FINN, REV. F. J. aig 
HIS FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE. Illustrated. 1 00 
THE BEST FOOT FORWARD. o 85 
THAT FOOTBALL GAME. o 4S 
ETHELRED PRFSTON. o 85 
CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT. o 85 
HARRY DEE. o 85 
TOM PLAYFAIR. o 45 
PERCY WYNN. o 85 
MOSTLY BOYS. o 85 
FISHERMAN’'S DAUGHTER. © 45 
FIVE O'CLOCK STORIES; or, The Old Tales Told Again. o 75 
tage he OF THE FLOCK, THE, and the Badgers of Belmont. By Micncs 
GAN. Oo 6S 
FRED'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. By Sara Trainer Smith. © 40 
GERTRUDE’'S EXPERIENCE. © 45 
GODFREY THE HERMIT. By Canon Scumip. © 45 
GOLDEN LILY, THE. Hinxson. © 45 
GREAT-GRANDMOTHER'S SECRET. © 45 
HARRY DEE; or, Working it Out. By Father Finn. o 85 
HEIR OF DREAMS, AN. By Satie Maroaret O'MALLEY. Ce ie 
HER FATHER’S RIGHT HAND. © 45 
HIS FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE. By Father Finn. 1 00 
HOP BLOSSOMS. By Canon Scumin. © 45 
HOSTAGE OF WAR, A. By Mary G. Bonzsresrn. © 40 
HOW THEY WORKED THEIR WAY. By Maunice F. Eoan, ron at 
INUNDATION, THE. Canon Scumip. ° 
JACK HILDRETH AMONG THE INDIANS. 2 vols., each, o 85 
8 


JACK HILDRETH ON THE NILE. By Marion Anns Tacoarr Cloth 


re) 
JACK O'LANTERN. By Mary T. WaoGaman, ° 
JUVENILE ROUND TABLE. ‘ 
KLONDIKE PICNIC. By Bieanor C, Donneuiy, ° 
LAMP OF THE SANCTUARY. . By Cardinal Wiseman, ry 


8s 
40 
oo 
§s 
as 


LEGENDS OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS from Many Lands, By A, Fownir 


Lotz. ° 


LITTLE MISSY. By Mary T. WaGcaman. ° 
LOYAL BLUE AND ROYAL SCARLET, By Marton A, Tagaarr, ° 
MADCAP SET AT ST. ANNE'S. By Marron J. Brunown, ° 
MARCELLE. A True Story. o 
MARY TRACY'S FORTUNE. Sapir. ° 
MASTER FRIDOLIN. By Emmy Gururev, rn) 
MILLY AVELING. By Sara Trainer Smite. Cloth, ra) 
MOSTLY BOYS. By Father Finn, ry 
MYSTERIOUS DOORWAY. By Anna T. Sapiine. ° 
MY STRANGE FRIEND. By Father Finn. ° 
NAN NOBODY. By Mary T. WaGGAMAN, ° 
OLD CHARLMONT'S SEED-BED. By Sara Trainer SMirn, ° 
OLD ROBBER'S CASTLE, By Canon Scumin, o 
OLIVE AND THE LITTLE CAKES, o 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS' LIBRARY. 14 vols., each o 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS' LIBRARY. ro vols,, each o 
OVERSEER OF MAHLBOURG. By Canon Scumin,. o 
PANCHO AND PANCHITA, By Mary B, Mannix, ° 
PAULINE ARCHER. By Anna T, Sap.igr, ° 
PERCY WYNN; or, Making a Boy of Him. By Father Minn. o 
PICKLE AND PEPPER. By Evra Loraine Dorsty. o 
PRIEST OF AUVRIGNY. o 


QUEEN'S PAGE. By Karnarine TYNAN HINKSON, o 
RECRUIT TOMMY COLLINS. Bonrsrurv, ° 
RICHARD, or, Devotion to the Stuarts, ° 
ROSE BUSH. By Canon Scumip. ° 
SEA-GULLS’ ROCK. By J, Sanpgav. 6 


SUMMER AT WOODVILLE. By Anna T. SApLimr, © 
TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, PF, Dr Carita i) 
TALES AND LEGENDS SERIES. 4 vols., each, ° 
TAMING OF POLLY. By Etta Loraine Dorsry. o 
THAT FOOTBALL GAME: and What Came of It, By Father inn, ° 
THREE GIRLS AND ESPECIALLY ONE, By Marion A. Taaaarr, ry 


THREE LITTLE KINGS, By Emay Gronrv. 

TOM PLAYFAIR; or, Making a Start, By Father Finn, 

TOM'S LUCKPOT. By Mary T. WAGcGaMan. 

TREASURE OF NUGGET MOUNTAIN, By M.A, Tacoarr, 

VILLAGE STEEPLE, THE, 

WAGER OF GERALD O'ROURKE, THE, Finn-Trieer, net, 
WINNETOU, THE APACHE KNIGHT. By Marion Amus Tacaart, 
WRONGFULLY ACCUSED. By WitiiaAM Huercninnacn, 
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NOVELS AND STORIES. 


BEZALEEL. A Christmas Story. By Marion Amzs TAGGART. net, o 35 
“BUT THY LOVE AND THY GRACE.” Rev. F. J. Finn, S.J. I 00 
CIRCUS RIDER'S DAUGHTER, THE. A Novel. By F.v. BRACKEL. 1 25 
CORINNE’S VOW. Waccaman. I 25 
CONNOR D’ARCY'S STRUGGLES. A Novel. By Mrs. W. M. Bertuo tps. 

I 25 


DION AND THE SIBYLS. A Classic Novel. By Mites Keon. Cloth, 1 25 
FABIOLA; or, The Church of the Catacombs. By Cardinal WisEMAN. Popular 


Illustrated Edition, 0.90; Edition de luxe, 5 00 
FABIOLA'S SISTERS. A Companion Volume to Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘ Fab- 
iola.”’” By A. C. CLARKR. I 25 


HEIRESS OF CRONENSTEIN, THE. By the Countess HAHN-HAHN. I 25 
HER FATHER'S DAUGHTER. Karnarine Tynan HINKson. I 25 
IDOLS; or, The Secrets of the Rue Chaussee d’Antin. Dr NAvErRyY. I 25 
IN THE DAYS OF KING HAL. By Marion Ames TAGGART. I 25 
LET NO MAN PUT ASUNDER. A Novel. By JosEpHineE Martf. I 00 


LINKED LIVES. A Novel. By Lady GertrupE Douctas. I 50 
MARCELLA GRACE. A Novel. By Rosa MuLHOLLAND. Illustrated Edition. 
I 25 

MISS ERIN. A Novel. By M. E. Francis. I 25 
MONK’S PARDON, THE. A Historical Novel of the Time of Philip ~* of 
Spain. By Raovut pE NAVERY. 25 


MR. BILLY BUTTONS. A Novel. By WattTerR Lecxky. 
-OUTLAW OF CAMARGUE, THE. A Novel. By A. pz LAMOTHE. 
PASSING SHADOWS. A Novel. By ANTHONY YORKE. 

PERE MONNIER’'S WARD. A Novel. By Water Lecky. 
PRODIGAL’S DAUGHTER, THE. By Leiria Harpin Buco. (ele) 
ROMANCE OF A PLAYWRIGHT. By Vte. Henri pE BorniER. fete) 


ROUND TABLE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN CATHOLIC” 
NOVELISTS. Complete Stories, with Biographies, Portraits, ete. Cloth, 

I 50 

ROUND TABLE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE FRENCH CATHOLIC NOV- 

ELISTS. Complete Stories, with Biographies, Portraits, ete. Cloth, 1 50 

ROUND TABLE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE GERMAN CATHOLIC NOY- 

ELISTS. Illustrated. I 50 

ROUND TABLE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE IRISH AND ENGLISH 

CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. Complete Stories, Biographies, Portraits, etc. 


25 
25 
25 
25 


i i! 


Cloth, PhO 


TRUE STORY OF MASTER GERARD, THE. By Anna T. SADLIER. 25 
VOCATION OF EDWARD CONWAY. A Novel. By Maurice F. Ecan. 


I 25 
WOMAN OF FORTUNE, A. By Curistian REID. I 25 
WORLD WELL LOST. By EstHer Rosertson. © 75 


LIVES AND HISTORIES. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA Edited by Rev. J. F. X. 


O'Conor. Cloth, net, 1 25 
BIBLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. Cloth. © 20 
Paper, o 10 
CHURCH HISTORY. Busincer. rs ° 75 
HISTORIOGRAPHIA ECCLESIASTICA quam Historie seriam Solidamque 
Operam Navantibus, Accommodavit GutL. STANG, D.D. nel, 1 00 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Brveck. 2 vols., net, 3 00 
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HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Joun Gitmary Suea, LL.D. 


50 


HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN ENGLAND AND 


IRELAND. By Wo. Consett. Cloth, net,o 75 
LETTERS OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI. By Rev. Evcengr Grimm, C.SS.R. 
Centenary Edition. 5 vols., each, net, 25 
LIFE OF BLESSED MARGARET MARY. By Mgr. Boucaup, Bishop of 
Laval. net, 1 50 
LIFE OF CHRIST. Illustrated. By Father M. v. Cocnem. I 25 
LIFE OF FR. FRANCIS POILVACHE, C.SS.R. Paper, net, 0 20 
LIFE OF MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES. Brann. net,o 75 


LIFE OF MOTHER FONTBONNE, Foundress of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 


Lyons. By Asse Rivaux. Cloth, net, 1 
LIFE OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Cloth, net, 5 


25 
(ele) 


LIFE OF SISTER ANNE KATHERINE EMMERICH, of the Order of St. Augus- 


tine. By Rev. THoMAs WEGENER, O.5.A. net, X 


cmke OF ST. ALOYSIUS GONZAGA, of the Society of Jesus. By Rev. 


50 


75 
75 
00 
75 
25 
00 


25 
25 
75 
(ele) 


. X. O’Conor, S.J. net, o 
LIFE OF ST. ANTHONY. Warp. Illustrated. ° 
LIFE OF ST. CATHARINE OF SIENNA. By Epwarp L. Aymg, M.D. 1 
LIFE OF ST. CLARE OF MONTEFALCO. Lockg, O.S.A. net, o 
LIFE OF MLLE. LE GRAS. net, 1 
LIFE OF ST. CHANTAL. Bovucaup. net, 4 
LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Illustrated. By Rev. B. Rouner, O.S.B. 
I 
LIGUORI, ST. ALPHONSUS, WORKS. Each, net, X 
LITTLE LIVES OF SAINTS FOR CHILDREN. Bertuotp. Ill. Cloth, o 
LITTLE PICTORIAL LIVES OF THE SAINTS. New, cheap edition, I 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS, With Reflections and Prayers for Every Day. I 
NAMES THAT LIVE IN CATHOLIC HEARTS. By Anna T. SADLIER. 1 


5° 
tole} 


OUR LADY OF GOOD COUNSEL IN GENAZZANO. A History of that An- 


cient Sanctuary. By ANNE R. BENNETT-GLADSTONE. ° 75 
OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY, From Abraham to Our Lord. Rev. F. E. 
Gicor, S.S. net, & 50 
OUTLINES OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. F. E. Gicor, S.S. 
Cloth, net, 1 50 
PICTORIAL LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Cloth, 2 50 
REMINISCENCES OF RT. REV. EDGAR P. WADHAMS, D.D., First Bishop 
of Ogdensburg. By Rev. C. A. WaLworrTu. net, 1 00 
ST. ANTHONY, THE SAINT OF THE WHOLE WORLD. Rev. abate F. 
Warp. Cloth, 75 
STORY OF THE DIVINE CHILD. By Very Rev. Dean A. A. Lincs. ° 75 
STORY OF JESUS. Illustrated. © 60 


VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS. By St. ALpHoNnsus pe LicuoriI. net, © 
VISIT TO EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND. By Rev. H. FairBanks. 1 


25 
50 


WIDOWS AND CHARITY. Work of the Women of Calvary and Its Foundress. 
ABBE CHAFFANJON. Paper, net, o 50 


~ 


THEOLOGY, LITURGY, SERMONS, SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


ABRIDGED SERMONS, for All Sundays of the Year. By St. ALPHONSUS DE 


Liguori. Centenary Edition. Grimm, C.SS.R. net, 1 


25 


RERESED, SACRAMENT, SERMONS ON THE. Especially for the Fort 


Hours’ Adoration. By Rev. J. B. Scnzurer, D.D. Edited by Rev. F, 
LASANCE. net, 1 


It 
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BREVE COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIAR DOGMATICAE ET MORALIS una 
cum aliquibus Notionibus Theologiae Canonicae Liturgiae, Pastoralis et 


Mysticae, ac Philosophiae Christianae. BERTHIER. net, 2 50 
BUSINESS GUIDE FOR PRIESTS. Sranec, D.D. net,o 85 
CHILDREN OF MARY, SERMONS FOR THE. From the Italian of Rev. 

F. CaLLerio. Edited by Rev. R. F. Crarxz, S.J. net, 1 50 
CHILDREN’S MASSES, SERMONS FOR. FRrassinettTi-Lincs. net, 1 50 
CHRISTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. Sermons. By Rev. Joun iM oot 

net, 2 50 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: God. Drisco.t. net, I 25 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. A Treatise on the Human Soul. By Rev. J. 

T. Driscout, S.T.L net, 1 25 
CHRIST IN TYPE AND PROPHECY. Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J., Professor of 

Oriental Languages in Woodstock College. 2 vols., net, 4 00 
CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENT BOOK. net, o 25 
CHURCH TREASURER’S PEW. Collection and Receipt Book. net, 1 00 


COMMENTARIUM IN FACULTATES APOSTOLICAS EPISCOPIS NECNON 
Vicariis et Praefectis Apostolicis per Modum Formularum concedi solitas 
ad usum Venerabilis Cleri, imprimis Americani concinnatum ab ANTONIO 
Konincs, C.SS.R. Editio quarto, recognita in pluribus emendata et aucta, 


curante joszpx Putzer, C.SS net, 2 25 
COMPENDIUM JURIS CANONICI, ad usum Cleri et Seminariorum hujus Re- 
gionis accommodatum. net, 2 00 


COMPENDIUM SACRAE LITURGIAE JUXTA RITUM ROMANUM UNA 
cum Appendice de jure Ecclesiastico Particulari in America Foederata Sept. 
vigente scripsit P. INNocENTIUS WapPELuorstT, O.S.F. Editio quinta emen- 


datior. net, 2 50 
COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE ET MORALIS. Berruizr. 
J net, 2 50 
CONFESSIONAL, THE. By the Right Rev. A. Rorccu, D.D. net, 1 00 


DE PHILOSOPHIA MORALI PRAELECTIONES quas in Collegio Georgiopo- 
litano Soc. Jesu, Anno 1889-90 Habuit P. Nicotaus Russo. Editio altera. 


net, 2 00 
ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. By Rev. Joun TuHEIn. net, 5 00 
ELEMENTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. By Rev. S. B. Smitn, D.D. 
ECCLESIASTICAL PERSONS. net, 2 50 
ECCLESIASTICAL PUNISHMENTS. net, 2 50 
ECCLESIASTICAL TRIALS. net, 2 50 
FUNERAL SERMONS. By Rev. Auc. Wirtu, 0.S.B. 2 vols., net, 2 00 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By Rev. Francis E. Gicot, $.S. Cloth, net, 2 00 
GOD KNOWABLE AND KNOWN. By Rev. Maurice RONAYNE, aero 
+I 25 
GOOD CHRISTIAN, THE. Rev. J. AttEN, D.D. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
HISTORY OF THE MASS AND ITS CEREMONIES IN THE EASTERN 
AND WESTERN CHURCH. By Rev. JoHn O'BRIEN. net, 1 25 
HUNOLT’S SERMONS. 12 vols., net, 25 00 
HUNOLT’S SHORT SERMONS. 5 vols., net, 10 00 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. re ea 
2 00 
a alectaote a TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. I. 
Gicor. net, I 50 
JESUS LIVING IN THE PRIEST. MIviet-Byrne. net, 2 00 
LAST THINGS, SERMONS ON THE FOUR. Huwnott. Translated by Rev. 
Joun ALLEN, D.D. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
LENTEN SERMONS. Edited by Avcustine Wirth, O.S.B. net, 2 00 
LIBER STATUS ANIMARUM; or, Parish Census Book. ~Pocket Edition, 
net,o 25; half leather, nel, 2 00 
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MORAL PRINCIPLES AND MEDICAL PRACTICE, THE BASIS OF MED- 
ICAL JURISPRUDENCE. By Rev. CHarLzs "CopPpENs, S.J., Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in pe Jone A. Creighton Medical College, Omaha, 


Neb.; Author of Text-books in Metaphysics, Ethics, etc. met, I 50 
NATURAL LAW AND LEGAL PRACTICE. Ho ainp, S.J. net, I 75 
NEW AND OLD SERMONS. A Repertory of Catholic Pulpit Eloquence. Ed- 

ited by Rev. AuGuUSTINE WIRTH, 68.3 8 vols., net, 16 90 
OFFICE OF TENEBRAE, THE. ee ee the Gregorian Chant into 

Modern Notation. By Rev. J. A. McCatten, S.S. net, o 50 
OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. By Rev. SyLvzstEeR Jos. HunteER, 

S.J. 3 vols., net, 4 50 
OUTLINES OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Gicor. Cloth, net, 1 50 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By Rev. Wo. Stance, D.D. net, I 50 
PENANCE, SERMONS ON. By Rev. Francis Hunott, S.J. Translated by 

Rev. JouN ALLEN. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
PENANCE, SEVEN LENTEN SERMONS. Wirtu. Paper, net, Oo 25 
PENITENT CHRISTIAN, THE. Sermons. By Rev. F. Hunott. Translated 

by Rev: Joun ALLEN, D.D. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
PEW-RENT RECEIPT BOOK. net, 1 00 
PHILOSOPHIA, DE, MORALI. Russo. net, 2 00 
POLITICAL AND MORAL ESSAYS. Rickasy, S.J. net, I 50 
PRAXIS SYNODALIS. Manuale Synodi Diocesanae ac Provincialis Cele- 

brandae. net, o 60 
REGISTRUM BAPTISMORUM. net, 3 50 
REGISTRUM MATRIMONIORUM. net, 3 50 
RELATION OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY TO PHILOSOPHY. Mgr. 

DE MERCIER. net, oO 35 


RITUALE COMPENDIOSUM seu Ordo Administrandi quaedam Sacramenta 
et alia Officia Ecclesiastica Rite Peragendi ex Rituali Romano, novissime 


edito desumptas. net, Oo 90 
ROSARY, SERMONS ON THE MOST HOLY. FRrincs. net, I 00 
SACRED HEART, SIX SERMONS ON DEVOTION TO THE. By Rev. Dr. 

E. BrerBaum. net, o 60 


SANCTUARY BOYS' ILLUSTRATED MANUAL. Embracing the Ceremo- 
nies of the Inferior Ministers at Low Mass, High Mass, Solemn High Mass, 
ey a Asperget, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament and Absolution for 


Rev. J. A. McCa.usn, S.S. net, Oo 50 
SERMON Pe tiacniv? BOOK. net, 2 00 
SERMONS. Huvno rt. 12 vols., net, 25 00 
SERMONS, ABRIDGED, FOR SUNDAYS. Licuvort. net, I 25 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN OF MARY. Ca.terio. net, I 50 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN’S MASSES. Frassinertti-Lincs. net, 1 50 


SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF FESTIVALS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR. With Two Courses of Lenten Sermons and a Triduum 


for the Forty Hours. By Rev. J. PotrcgissEr, S.J. 2 vols., net, 2 50 
SERMONS FROM THE LATINS. Baxter. net, 2 00 
SERMONS, FUNERAL. WirrtH. 2 vols., net, 2 00 
SERMONS, HUNOLT’S, SHORT. 5 vols., net, 10 00 
SERMONS, LENTEN. Wirrtu. net, 2 00 
SERMONS, NEW AND OLD. Wirtu. 8 vols. net, 16 00 
SERMONS ON DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART. Braker 

net,o 75 
SERMONS ON OUR LORD, THE BLESSED VIRGIN, AND THE SAINTS. 

Hunoit. 2 vols., net, 5 00 

SERMONS ON PENANCE. Huvno tr. 2 vols., net, 5 00 


SERMONS ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. ScHEURER-LASANCE. net, 1 50 
SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. By Rev. F. Hunott,S.J. Trans- 
lated by Rev. JoHN ALLEN. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
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SERMONS ON THE FOUR LAST THINGS. Hunotr. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
SERMONS ON THE ROSARY. Farinas, net, I 00 
SERMONS ON THE DIFFERENT STATES OF LIFE. By Rey. F. Huno tt, 

S.J, Translated by Rev, JoHn ALLEN, 2 vols,, net, § 00 
SERMONS ON THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. By Rey, F. HUNOLT, el 2 

vols, Translated by Rey. Jonn Auten, D.D. et, 5 00 
SERMONS, SEVEN LENTEN, ON PENANCE, Wirrn. Paper, ee © 25 
SHORT SERMONS, By Rev, F, Hunovr,§.J. 5 vols., 10 00 
SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASSES, ScHouprpg, S.J. net, 1 25 
SOCIALISM EXPOSED AND REFUTED. Carurern, net, 1 00 


SYNOPSIS THEOLOGIAR DOGMATICAR AD MENTEM §, THOMAE 
AQUINATIS, hodiernis moribus accommodata, auctore Ap, TANQUEREY, S.S. 


3 vols,, net, 5 25 
SYNOPSIS THROLOGIAE MORALIS ET PASTORALIS. Vol. I. Tanoug- 
RBY, net, I 75 
THEROLOGIA DOGMATICA SPECIALIS, Tanouprey. 2 vols,, net, 3 50 
THEOLOGIA FUNDAMENTALIS, Tanourrry, net, 1 75 


THROLOGIA MORALIS NOVISSIMI ECCLESIAE DOCTORIS ALPHONSTI. 
In GCampendiury Redacta, et Usui Venerabilis Cleri Americani accommodata. 
Auctore Rev, A. Konrnos, C.SS.R,  Editio septima, auctior et novis curis 
expolitior Lee Henrico Kuper, C.S8.R. 2 vols A net, 4 00 

TWO-EDGED SWORD. By Rev. Aucustine Wirts, 0,S.B. Paper, net, o 25 

VADE MECUM SACERDOTUM, continens Preces ante et post Missam, mo- 

dum providendi infirmos, necnon multas Benedictionum Formulas, Cloth, 
net, 0.28; morocco flexi ble, net, 0 50 
VIRTUES, SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN. Hunour, 2 vols., net, 5 00 
WHAT CATHOLICS HAVE DONE FOR SCIENCE. With Sketches of the 


Great Catholic Scientists. By Rev, Martin 8, BRENNAN, I co 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

A GENTLEMAN, ByM. FPF, Eoan, LL.D. ° 75 
A LADY, Manners and Social Usages. By Leiia Harbin Buaa, © 75 
BENZIGER'S MAGAZINE, The Popular Catholic Family Magazine. Subserip- 
tion per year, 2 00 
BONE RULES; or, Skeleton of English Grammar. By Rev. J. B, Tass, A.M. 
© 50 

CANTATA CATHOLICA, By B. H, PF, Heiiesuscn, net, 2 00 


CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS, ‘Their History, and the Events which 
Led to Their Discovery, With a Short Explanation of some of the Principal 
Natural Phenomena. I oa 

CATHOLIC HOME ANNUAL, Stories by Best Writers. © 25 

CORRECT THING FOR CATHOLICS, THE, By Letia Harpy Buea. o 75 

HLOCUTION CLASS. A Simplification of the Laws and Principles of Expres- 
sion, By E1.eanor O'Grapy. net,o 50 

EVE OF THE REFORMATION, THE, An Historical Poeay on the Religious, 
Literary, and Social Condition of Christendom, with Special Reference to 
Germany and England, from the Beginning of the Latter Half of the iiteenth 
Century to the Outbreak of the Religious Revolt. By the Rev. WM. STANG. 
Paper, net,o 25 

GAMES OF CATHOLIC AMERICAN AUTHORS; 

PICTORIAL GAME OF CATHOLIC AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Series A, net,o 15 
Series B! net,o 15 
GAMES OF QUOTATIONS FROM CATHOLIC AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Series I. net,o 15 
Series IT. net,o 15 
Series ITt., net, o 15 


tuary, By a Member of an Altar Society. 
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GUIDE FOR SACRISTANS and Others Having Charge of the Altar ce a 
. , 


HYMN-BOOK OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMPANION. © 35 


HOW TO GET ON. By Rev. BERNARD FEENEY. I 00 
LITTLE FOLKS’ ANNUAL. 0.10; per 100, 750 
ON CHRISTIAN ART. By EpitH HEAty. ° 50 
READINGS AND RECITATIONS FOR JUNIORS. O’Grapy. net,o 50 
SELECT RECITATIONS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
By Eveanor O'Grapy. I 00 
8TATISTICS CONCERNING EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. Hepezs. 
© xo 

SURSUM CORDA. Hymns. Cloth, 0.25; per 100, 15 00 
Paper, 0.15; per 100, 10 00 
SURSUM CORDA. With English and German Text. © 45 
THE BEST READING MATTER. 700-800 ILLUSTRATIONS A YEAR, 


BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE. 


THe PorpuLtaR CaTHOoLic Famity MONTHLY. 
Recommended by 50 Archbishops and Bishops. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - -= - - = $200 A YEAR, 
Contains: Novels and Stories, Special Articles, Current Events, Father Finn’s Corner, 


Woman's Department, Games and Amusements for the Young, etc. 
P ’ . : 8) ’ 
and 700-800 illustrations a year, 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. WRITE FOR TERMS. 
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